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NEW PARLIAMENT. 


- OncE more a renewal, but—not a change. The new parliament will 
essentially be of the same character with its predecessor—not the 
representative of the Commons of England, but of the real and the 
would-be aristocracy of the country—a mere adjunct of the hereditary, 
house—the accommodating instrument of the cabinet—the- thirsty ex- 
pectant of favour or power, and consequent supporter of established 
abuses. The elections are in the same hands, and the interests of .the 
reigning parties still the same. The evils under which the; country 
groans are no evils to them; and they will not volunteer the knight- 
errantry of relieving the groundlings to place the burden on their own 
shoulders. There will not be a hundred new faces, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, they will be but the fillings-up of vacancies occasioned by 
inevitable age, or overpowering indolence, or the conflicts of rival 
families—inheriting the same:principles, prejudices, and purposes. Of 
what use, then, are these elections to the general interests of the com- 
munity? None whatever. Obviously they. are a matter of complete 
insignificance, and their recurrence, as we see, is regarded hy ever 
intelligent man in the kingdom with perfect apathy. . Away then with 
the unmeaning ceremony, and let the first act of the new parliament 
be to vote itself perpetual; Depriyed of the reality, why accept the 
seemings? _ ' , 
_ But this is the language of despair,’ and. we-do not, after all, despair— 
no, though we see one. individual . returning: sixteen members, and 
though we know that. reform must at last come from parliament itself. 
It is the very extremity of the grievance that is our best security for 
a speedy remedy. We have great reliance on the adage, “when things 
are at the worst, they will mend.” It is the:reformer’s own season ;, it is 
when evil is most desperate, when it comes most home to us, that the 
ear is most open and the heart most susceptible of conviction... Make 
the. exigency manifest, and relief is near. - The cause. of reform is 
spreading with the steadiness ofa law of nature ; it is every day winning 
esh advocates, and must finally-work its own accomplishment. : 
But what measure so obvious as that of: introducing into Parliament 
the avowed friénds of reform ?“and what moment so auspicious for ex 
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hortations as now when elections are proceeding? We are sufferirig the 
fleeting and felicitous hours to escape—the elections are nearly over, 
Not so folly-struck are we as to suppose any exhortations of ours could 
influence present returns, or we would have taken good care to be 
beforehand with them. No, such exhortations must be utterly useless, 
whilst almost every seat is shackled or fixed. We care not, for our own 
parts, if not another friend to the principle ever steps within the walls 
of Parliament, convinced as we are, that eventually the overruling and 
commanding voice of the UNREPRESENTED will make converts of them 
all; and seeing, as we have often seen, how suddenly such assemblies 
can change their’ tone. We are for urging this paramount question ‘in 
season and out of season,’ but we discuss it at this particular period, 
because the subject is in some measure forced upon us by the scene 
before us, and because men’s minds are more indelibly impressible when 
facts are at the very moment corroborating our representations. 

Except the higher and wealthier classes of society, and you find the 
nation in a state of deep dissatisfaction. Why, what is the matter— 
what does it want? All the freedom compatible with social existence ; 
all the equality consistent with the unchangeable variety of circumstance ; 
all the rights, the exercise of which tends to produce the greatest sum 
of happiness. For these purposes it is that society exists, and the. 
government that does not secure these purposes, ceases to accomplish 
the very thing for which it is instituted, and must be corrected. But 
the glorious constitution of England does secure these noble objects. 
Idle vapouring. Of what importance is the letter of the constitution, 
if the practice have nothing to do with it? Is it to be endured, that 
the constitution shall be built upon one principle, and the exercise of it 
proceed upon another? That the House of Commons be the repre- 
sentatives of the people—meaning by the people, we suppose, all but 
the king and his peers—and freely chosen, is, we believe, one written 
article of the constitution. But is that House the representative of the 
universal people, and is it thus freely chosen? We know it is not. 
Then is this boasted right, after all, no article of the English consti- 
tution; and of course, with such a deficiency, it does not fulfil the 
purpose for which alone a constitution, one at least suited to an enlight- 
ened and intelligent people, is established. But still, it will be said, 
though our representatives have by degrees come indeed to be elected 
very unequally, yet no essential injustice is done—some of all classes 
and all professions are in the House, and every member is a repre- 


sentative of the nation, and not of any particular spot. Is it meant by 
this, then, that the House of Commons really represents the sentiments 
of the nation fairly? How know we this ? 


anal One half of the nation has 
not even the legal right of suffrage; how know we what are the senti- 


ments of that excluded half? Of those again, who have the legal qua- 
lification, not one half can freely exercise it; how then know we what 
are their views and wishes? Not one fourth—the particular fraction is 
not at all material—not one fourth of the people, then, elect those who 
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community must be allowed to have, and the numbers too great to 
assemble, representation is the natural dictate of common sense ; but 
equally is it the dictate of that same common sense, that every member 
have the right of naming representatives. With a population of eighteen 
millions, and six hundred representatives, one will represent thirty 
thousand. He may represent more or less—more in country districts than 
in towns; the particular ratio is a matter of indifference. Fix what ratio 
you please, there will be no keeping to it with any continued accuracy. 
If, by the process of gradual changes, one man comes to represent forty 
thousand, and another only twenty thousand, no great harm is done; 
but when one man represents but a dozen or two, or only himself, or his 
patron, and another a hundred thousand, the gross inequality is in itself 
an evil, and involves more evils than can readily be calculated. 

Still the old answer recurs, and really if it had any foundation in 
principle, we would treat it respectfully ; the member is a representative 
of the nation, and not simply of those who return him. Then where 
is the responsibility? To whom is he to account? The whole nation 
cannot take cognizance. - Those only who actually elect have the power, 
and consequently the right of doing so; and when these electors become 
few—why, of course, they may be bought, or be silenced. Respon- 
sibility is thus atan end, and with it representation also. But every 
place of any considerable extent has local interests, which the repre- 
sentative must and does undertake to attend to—nay to attend to these it 
is that he is, in numerous instances, especially appointed ; and for neg- 
lecting which, he would deserve to be rejected on his return. But how, 
again, is he to judge of these local interests? By the sense of the 
majority—those who actually send him to parliament. No such thing. 
The majority of those whom these local interests affect have had no voice 
whatever in electing him—then how is he to estimate these interests, 
or how can he tell when he is really protecting them? He is strictly” 
the representative of a privileged set of jobbers. 

In point of fact, the existing state of the representation is not a 
system, but an accident—not the effect of any legal enactment, but the 
precarious result of by-gone circumstances. Originally the crown sum- 
moned delegates from what quarters it pleased—from places that were 
supposed best capable of contributing. The office was burdensome and 
irksome, and delegates were obliged to be salaried. The privilege was 
never solicited—nay, it was frequently deprecated, because the parties 
were summoned only to grant subsidies. By degrees the Commons 
gained strength, and with it the right to advise; then representation 
became a matter of importance — then those who had been usually sum- 
moned to perform a duty, claimed a right to attend, to exercise a 
privilege. But, in a long course of years, these places underwent great 
changes: some increased and some diminished ; some spread into large 
commercial cities, and others dwindled into villages, the property of 
single individuals. Places, again, which had been before too insignifi- 
cant to be thought of, grew up into extensive manufacturing towns ; but 
as they, in their state of insignificance, had never been summoned by 
the crown, there was no pretence of custom for a claim of right—and 
thus were they left unrepresented. Those who were in possession of 
the right, now arbton as a privilege, resisted the pretensions of 


others; the unrepresented had no means of enforcing their wishes, and 
no man cared for their rights. : 
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Those who have had power, have, of course, always exercised it, 
The Lords had it, and enforced it under John. In their charter, 
wrested from him, they talk of all, as entitled to certain rights—that 
of not being taxed without their own consent being one of them. But 
whom did they mean by all? Themselves. And again, when the Com- 
mons remonstrated in the reign of Charles—and again, the Lords and 
Commons, on the appointment of William, of whom were they think- 
ing, when they talked of equality of rights—of all ? No, no. The 
language of universality has, however, always beguiled the credulous ; 
and it is only by the slow process of growing intelligence the discovery is 
made, that a legislative a// means only a part, and that exclusion from 
the elective franchise is, in fact, exclusion from all share in the go- 
vernment, and all possibility of protecting unrepresented interests. 
With the intelligence grows the power of the people, and now, at 
last, the times are fast approaching, when nothing short of equality 
of rights, strictly, literally, universally, will satisfy the demands of 
that intelligence. 

This equality of rights consists mainly and pre-eminently in universal 
suffrage. All are members of the community ; all have interests; the 
little is as valuable to the poor, as the much to the rich. In innumerable 
instances, all are comprehended within the enactments of the laws, and 
therefore all have a right to assist in constructing those laws. We put 
this right, not upon the payment of taxes, direct or indirect, because 
taxation may and ought to be so reduced, and might be so levied, as 
altogether to exempt the labouring classes; but though a state of per- 
fect exemption from taxes be just and conceivable enough, exemption 
from the operation of the laws, in a multitude of cases, is not conceivable. 
No individual can completely escape; and every one desires at least 
their protection. Every man may be called upon to aid in the defence 
of his country, and therefore has a right to inquire into the necessity of 
that call. Every man may be tempted into some violation of the law, 
and therefore has an interest in establishing the equitability of that law. 
Every man is exposed to the chances of ruin and wretchedness—to a 
state of pauperism, and therefore is interested in securing a provision 
for such exigencies. We refer to no ancient law or obsolete custom— 
what does the reason of the thing require? Equality, beyond all 
equivocation ; and therefore nothing short of universal suffrage will meet 
the demands of justice and common sense, will secure the possession of 
rights, and freedom from oppression—the object and purpose for which 
a people submit to social restrictions at all. 

With this claim of universal suffrage, annual parliaments are so 
associated, that, of course, we insist upon their indispensableness. 
Not at all. We see no necessity for such frequent changes. Circum- 
stances are no doubt continually fluctuating ; but not so rapidly as to 
require annual revisions. The duration is a matter of convention— 
quite a subordinate consideration, and open to discussion. Parliaments 
of two or three years may be superior to annual ones, as we think they 
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them? If so, we claim them, not as the recovery of a privilege, ‘but 
as a right, calculated for the general advantage of society, and the main- 
tenance of its security. Timé and temper have been lost in these idle 
squabbles, and the cause encumbered and degraded by them. 

But this extension of the elective right will involve a prodigious 
change, and infringe upon long-enjoyed privileges. What then ? Have you 
only to usurp, to establish a right? Because you have long held to your- 
selves what belonged equally to others, have you obtained a right to keep 
that hold? The government—‘ is it not of the Gentile as well as of 
the Jew? Yes, of the Gentile also’—for rights as well as for duties. 
Surrender then promptly and cheerfully, and think yourselves fortunate 

ou are not called upon to indemnify. But how many boroughs are 
there for which large sums have been given? Would you snatch from 
them what you have allowed to become property? Is it not a maxim 
of legal and moral equity, that if private rights be sacrificed to public 
good, indemnity should be made? Would you, for instance, manumit 
the slave, and not compensate the owner? Certainly not; but to the 
case before us the maxim will not apply. The laws have sanctioned the 
rights of the slave-owner; but what law has sanctioned the possessions 
of the borough-owner? No law contemplates borough-property—no, 
not even common law, we believe. It is a non-entity in the courts, and 
could not specifically be sued. Away with the pretended right, then; 
it has no legal sanction, and its monstrous iniquity forbids us to consider 
it as an equitable one. But corporations—what of them? They are 
established by law. Well, law may un-establish them. The privileges 
of these corporations were never destined for private advantages, but 
for public good. Prove them destructive of that public good, and you 
produce reason enough for their abolition. No indemnity, again, can 
be called for here. Their privileges were made with one breath, and 
they may be annihilated with another. Be their usefulness what it 
might originally, what is the good of them now? To protect their own 
monopoly. No stranger can open a shop without their permission, and 
the payment of fees. What claim,. in reason or common sense, 
have they to such privileges? What equivalent have they given, or 
could they give? Why should not every member of the community be 
permitted to go where he pleases—where he can best earn his liveli- 
hood? Why isa town, when invested with the right of sending repre- 
sentatives, to have that right intercepted, as in many cases it is, by a 
score or two of corporators ?—Oh, but how is the police of a town to be 
managed without a corporation? Nay, how is it actually managed in 
towns of equal or superior magnitude, without corporate rights? But 
then the property bequeathed to corporations, what is to become of 
that? That property has been assigned by the donors to specific pur- 
poses ; and to those specific purposes it may still be applied, without 
maintaining the usurping privileges of corporations. But we have 
really just now no further concern with corporations, than as they inter- 
fere with the rights of suffrage, which we insist must be universal, to 
satisfy the exigencies of social rights. 

The variety of qualification is thoroughly ridiculous. If I take a 
house in Westminster or Southwark, I have a vote, and sometimes the 
opportunity of employing it. If I reside at Bath, I have none, unless I 
can squeeze into the corporation—which, of course, is not what every 
one would like to do; if at Malmesbury, squeezing into the corporation 
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will not do, till seniority brings me up among the seven select; if at’ 


‘Canterbury,. I must purchase of the corporation, and they may refuse ; 
‘fin Manchester, I can get a vote on no terms, for there are no repre- 
sentatives; and I-lose my University right, if I do not continue my 
name on the boards, that is, continue to pay a refreshing fee of three or 
four pounds every year. If I have a freehold of forty shillings in any 
county—a copyhold of forty thousand pounds is useless—I havea vote for 
that county ; but I might as well be without it ; because, unless there are 
men to spend forty, fifty,—one hundred thousand pounds, there will be no 
choice, and where there is a choice, it lies between the sons or protégés 
of overgrown peers. But if I am the lucky owner of Old Sarum, or Corfe- 
Castle, or any one of fifty other places, I can even seat any body I like, 
without further trouble ; or if I choose to make money of my privilege, I 
can put it into my attorney’s hands, and sell it for five thousand pounds. 

How such discrepancies arise every body knows, but on what prin- 
ciple is the continuance of them so pertinaciously defended? The 
terrors of innovation? no; we can innovate fast enough now-a-days, 
when the Government leads the way. It is simply, because those who 
have the power, choose to keep it. But that is just so much the more 
compelling reason for the excluded to club and exert their power, and 
force the privileged to surrender an equitable participation. 

But not only are one-half of the nation excluded from a single vote, 
but numbers have a plurality. This is as intolerable as the exclusion: it 
is an insulting mockery of those who have none. ‘The same person may 
have votes by birth, residence, purchase, and corporate privilege ; and one 
hundred pounds a year will secure forty shilling freeholds in every 
county in England and Wales, while half a million in the funds or thou- 
sands in copy-hold, will not give one. If property is to qualify, multiply 
votes in proportion to property ; but if property does not in numerous 
mstances at all, why should it in any? Universal suffrage, and no 
‘ qualification,’ is the only rational course. 

The petty plans of our whig reformers fill us with contempt. Let all 
who pay direct taxes, says Lord John Russel, the oracle of reform, 
have a vote. Now observe, only five or six millions out of fifty-seven 
are so taised—that is, one out of eleven. We do not say the number 
of suffrages would be reduced in the same proportion ; but we ques- 
tion whether this precious scheme would not disfranchise as many as it 
would enfranchise. Besides, why such distinction? The indirect is as 
much a tax asthe direct. Some men can make a distinction and forget 
to ascertain the difference. 

Pee aga 7 rights electors. Let us turn for a moment to the 
go : cenes of riot and confusion ;—would you extend 
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ared with what is expended in carriages and ‘tavern-entertainment. 
The whole of this prodigal expenditure, the whole of these dreaded: 
and indeed disgusting tumults, may be avoided ; the unpopular employ- 
ment of the military be spared; and the lives of the thoughtless ¢ mul- 
titude’ saved. ; 

But my Lord, the reformer, would check bribery. How? By 
extending the time of petitioning against an act of bribery from fourteen: 
days—by the way, was any thing ever so outrageously contemptuous as 
those fourteen days ?—to eighteen months. And why eighteen months ? 
Oh, the corrupt elector would never be influenced by so remote a chance 
of emolument. But he might; and therefore why not extend the pe- 
riod through the whole existence of the parliament? or rather, why 
these laws against bribery at all? If Lord John know any thing 
of these matters, he should know that such laws will and must be 
evaded—things only get into more and more worthless hands, and the 
cunning of the parties more sharpened. ~ 

We have still a few words on candidates. The dearth of candidates 
has been unusually great. ‘ No Popery’ has yelled in vain. ‘If you 
do not listen to your clergy, you will have the Pope among you,’ was 
the appalling denunciation of a well-known minister on the Leicester 
hustings, and denounced we trust in vain. No new candidate, we believe, 
has found the cry to answer. What, on the other hand, will be the result 
of Catholic exertions in Ireland, we have yet to learn. Perhaps consi- 
derable. But as to a dearth of candidates, only extend the right of 
suffrage, and reduce the expense of elections, by collecting votes 
parochially, and you will have them in abundance. Throw open the 
gates to men of all classes, not of all ages—not to boys of 21, but men 
of 30, or we should rather say 40, as in France—and abolish < qualifi- 
cations ; but do not tempt them with freedom from arrest. Talents, 
knowledge, industry are the things that are wanted, not weight of 
purse. Why is any man to be excluded from the possibility of serving 
his country, on the widest stage of utility, because he has not £300 or 
£600 a year of landed property? Nay, the absurdity of the restriction 
is shown by the impunity with which it is occasionally neglected. 
Many conspicuous members are well known to have had no such legal 
qualification. Why, again, is another—able and well-educated—ex- 
cluded, because he is in orders ? Oh, but the clergy are better employed 
in professional duties. Very well, exclude those who are Jdeneficially 
employed; but why exclude all—those who have nocure, nor any 
chance of a cure: now, too, when streams of naval and military officers 
have flooded the church, and the numbers of the clergy exceed the 
benefices three or perhaps fourfold ? ‘ 

But we have not quite done. with the composition of parliament : inter- 
nally it requires some little reformation. Exclude, first of all, all place- 
men, except the members of the cabinet, who should have seats ex-officio, 
which will do away with the necessity of Treasury-boroughs. Resolutely 
disqualify every man whose name is to be found in the sinecure or pen- 
sion lists. Keep your committees to their duties by suffering none to vote 
who do not attend the sittings; prevent solicitations upon private bills, 
and particularly subject these private bills to the scrutiny of a distinct 
and unconcernedcommittee. Assemble early in the day, thoughit may oc- 
casionally inconvenience the lawyers ; and do not by your preposterously 
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late hours hazard the nom and peeps altogether exclude the atten- 
me of your ablest members. 

OOF Seas - say nothing. They have long been termed an hos- 
ital of incurables ; and every year or two brings a fresh accession of 
‘wwalids. Strenuously as they resist ‘ encroachments, no men better 
understand how to take a signal from the ministry. We only venture to 
suggest a resignation of the right of proxy, which surely is one of the 
grossest insults to common sense that ever was offered to an intelligent 
mmunity. oe 
a This, ae is what the nation wants. This is the reform to which its 
efforts, open and covert, are tending to accomplish. This is what the 
common and cultivated sense of the country requires,—what the uni- 
versal interests of the community demand, from a constitution existing, 
if not instituted, for the very purpose of securing those interests. 
Well, this, it may be said, is perhaps sound and unexceptionable 
theory enough. Looking to the country as a community associating 
together for mutual advantage, such a scheme is congruous and con- 
sistent enough. But as things are now and have long been established, 
so extensive—not to say extravagant—a change, will occasion great 
and alarming derangements. An adjustment on these speculative prin- 
ciples must be attended with serious inconveniences, and therefore you 
must make out a strong, an imperative, an unanswerable case. Agreed ; 
and no difficulty have we. We appeal to the actual condition of the 
state. To say no more of the inequalities of representation, which we, 
however, deem a serious evil even independent of its direct conse- 
quences—Look at the state of our finances—a debt of eight hundred 
millions, an establishment of twenty, with a taxation of fifty-seven. 
Look at the unequal pressure of that taxation, thrown, not upon pro- 
perty, but upon consumption—sparing the wealthy, and crushing the 
indigent. Look at the corn-laws favouring the landlord—at the pro- 
tecting-acts favouring the manufacturer—at the Bank, East-India, and 
other monopolies favouring the merchant, and all at the expense of ge- 
neral interests. Look at the condition of Ireland—poverty-struck by its 
blessed union with our generous selves—the few mercilessly tyran- 
nizing over the many—a handful of presuming bigots empowered to 
dragoon a nation for cherishing the best and dearest feelings of their 
souls. Look at the crown-lands, equal to the production of a million or 
a million and a half of revenue, returning not £10,000 perhaps—the 
advantage falling to the lot of favorites, and the loss made up at the 
expence of the community. Look at the general state of the laws— 
our criminal code, made for one condition of society and administered 
to another; here unwisely severe, and there as unwisely indulgent ; 
full of obsolete but unrepealed enactments, ever and anon started 
to life again by some ferreting lawyer, to the surprise of the judges and 
the perversion of justice ; insolvent laws confounding debt with crime, and 
see - Sang with guilt; game-laws to protect the amuse- 
smugglin ve rs obli ; a acne ene ceettaction ‘of axehtiet ie 
guise of” protectin the en ve anetsnga and monopolist, under the 
fluctuating, filling the purses of the oft aw untraceable or 
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efforts of that indefatigable society instituted for their ‘improvement ’— 
scenes of the most corrupting iniquity—mixing, for the most part, the 
young with the old, the novice with the veteran, the tried with the 
untried, the debtor with the criminal, and almost every imaginable 
incongruity, revolting to sound sense, sound wisdom, and sound morals. 
Can any man believe for a moment that these depravations would 
ever have grown up to their existing enormity with a free and a freely- 
chosen representation? Or, seeing what we have seen and still see, 
can any man indulge the hope, that, without the change we have been 
contemplating, the country will be rescued from its embarrassments and 
oppressions ?—This is our case. 

But, by thus depriving the Government of the power of commanding 
majorities in Parliament, the machinery of the state must stand still—no 
ministers can keep their places a month. Why not? Why should we 
suppose them obstinately and gratuitously bent on pursuing measures 
adverse to the common good? or a ‘free and freely chosen’ Parlia- 
ment as wilfully bent on opposing such measures? ‘They have only to 
be more careful and considerate of what they introduce. ,If repulsed, 
they need not resign; they need only revise. They will be less per- 
plexed; they will be less frequently over-ruled ; they will have fewer to 
coax or conciliate. ‘ We are seven,’ or, ‘I can bring sixteen,’ need 
no longer alarm them. They will be, in short, at liberty to consult solely 
the general interests of the nation, and scorn the control of both the 
land and the loom. 

Then might we hope to see if not a sudden reduction of the taxes, at 
least a new arrangement of them. Why, with such a load of debt, what 
could even a free Parliament do? Put the saddle upon the right horse, to 
be sure. Are we thinking, then, of what has been termed ‘ equitable 
adjustment ?’ No truly; equitable adjustment could be nothing now 
but fraud. True it is, the Government borrowed in one state of cur- 
rency, and has to pay in another. But its creditors have changed— 
changed with its own concurrence, and are no longer traceable. ‘The 
new creditors at least have given full consideration for their claim, and 
are intitled to full re-payment. We have no desire to see the public 
creditor defrauded ; but simply to change the pay-master—to make 
those, in short, who hold the property, and were mainly concerned in 
incurring the debt, pay the debt ; and if, at last, when all safe and prac- 
ticable retrenchments are made, they indeed cannot pay, then must they 
do as other bankrupt-debtorsdo, make the best composition with their 
creditors they can. 

It has been often said, this debt is, after all, nothing but a family con- 
cern. Ifmoney has been taken from one, it was given toanother. The 
debt is merely nominal. ‘The nation is indebted to itself. It lends with 
one hand, and pays with the other. The property still exists, and the 
nation is as solvent and rich as before. Taking this representation as 
true, as in one useless respect it nearly is, is it any consolation to me, 
that another has got what I have lost and cannot recover? Is the con- 
dition of a hundred persons the same, because ten have now got possession 
of what the hundred held before? The average is still the same, says 
the economist, who of course regards us as nothing but mere machines, 
or rather as numerical units. But what satisfaction, again we ask, is 
this to the luckless wight, who falls below the ayerage? The truth is, 
that the great mass of the people, having little, have lost that little, and 
M.M. New Series.—Vot. II. No. 7. C 
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those who had much, or equivalent opportunities of making much, have 
got it. The property of the country—to sink yr sie web ssn 
lars - may be nearly the same ; but the few have drawn together what 
the many had before. The rich few, however, and the poor many, are 
all taxed alike ; and here is the oppression. Those who have the pro- 
perty should pay the demand upon the property. 

We have not said the country is unable to pay the debt—we must 
remember that many of the creditors are justly the debtors too—but we 
say, that those are now compelled to pay who are not able, and are not 
equitably called upon to pay. What, then, is our remedy ? Notso 
much, at first, a reduction, as a change in the subject and matter of 
taxation. Repeal your indirect taxes—the excise, the customs, the 
stamps. Levy an equivalent on the real property of the country, and 
thus remove the burden from the shoulders of the sinking people—the 
labouring classes of the country. They are the great sufferers—not the 
only sufferers, but they are the most to be commiserated, because they 
have brought none of the suffering upon themselves, and are in no con- 
dition to help themselves. Others are suffering enough, no doubt ; but 
much of their suffering is of their own seeking—the consequences of their 
own extravagance; they have been wanton spendthrifts, have been liv- 
ing on credit, and foolishly aping their betters, and must be left to 
themselves. The poor, however, must be forthwith relieved; and the 
burden be cast upon the rich, in proportion to their property, and on a 
scale augmenting with the amount of that property—from ten to a 
or forty per cent. on property from £800 to £300,000. The effect will 
give immediate relief, by a declension in the price of provision and cloth- 
ing, far beyond the nominal amount of the taxes repealed. 

For never was a grosser blunder committed by any legislature upon 
earth, than this system of indirect taxation— this levying of contributions 
upon articles of daily necessity. Where was the heart of the man who 
could cooly calculate the produce of a tax upon leather and salt, upon 
candles and soap, upon malt and tea, hats and cottons—upon the neces- 
saries of life—upon articles, the consumption of which must every where 
be pretty much the same, both by small and great? Where, too, were 
the eyes of the man, who could not see that one tax would thus be 
raised for the treasury and another for the seller? The expense of a 
tax of ten per cent. upon consumable articles is notoriously twenty, and 
sometimes thirty to the consumer. What intolerable improvidence—to 
say the least—is this! No more should be raised than comes to the Trea- 
sury, and how is that to be avoided, otherwise than by inflicting nothing 
but direct taxation upon real property? But then, it will be said, this 
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safe,’ is a tone for —— Bishops to assume, not for us. Prevention is 
better than cure. e are for conciliating the sister nation, not for 
estranging—for uniting, not for fighting. But if the Catholics be eman- 
cipated, their next step—notwithstanding all disclaimers —will be to in- 
sist upon the’ transference of church-property. Aye, there’s the rub. 
But you have that property in your own hands, and can dispose of it for 
your own advantage, and not theirs. How—take it from the Protestant 
establishment ? Yes ; what need of a Protestant establishment, without a 
Protestant church? Ireland is essentially and politically Catholic ; and 
Catholic let her continue, if she will ; but you need not surrender the tithes. 
Provide for her clergy, as well as for the Protestant-few, liberally ; but 
apply the rest for the service of your own crippled and sinking state. 

With a free and freely-chosen Parliament, also, might every other 
grievance under which the country labours, be speedily removed, be- 
cause particular interests would no longer prevail over general ones. 
We have an absolute confidence in the upright sense and resolute justice 
of our unbiassed and unbought countrymen. Then might we hope to get 
an unfettered and thorough revision of the laws—see something like con- 
sistency and efficiency, and applicability in penalties, celerity and 
equality in the administration, and speed and certainty in the execution. 
Then, too, might we at last discover what 7s the common-law—no longer 
be compelled to trust to the wavering, feeble, or overburdened memories 
of successive judges ; and in reality, as well as in phrases, separate the 
legislative from the judicial function. Then at last might we see the 
uncleanly cobwebs and incumbrances of obsolete forms swept away, and 
justice conducted in a direct and business-like manner, freed from costly 
expenses—suited to the actual demands of the times, and intelligible and 
satifactory to all who are concerned. Then might the labyrinths of our 
Courts of Equity be~no. Then, too, would the Poor-Laws be no longer 
suffered to be perverted into an instrument of oppression, instead of kind- 
ness and sympathy. Then should we see landlords, and manufacturers, 
and merchants left to make their own bargains, and the consumer buy at 
the best market. Then, to crown all, should we see the energies of a 
free people, uncramped, burst into full life and vigour—the high-born 
poor looking to their own exertions, instead of hanging on the public 
purse ; and the low-born poor, we trust, living on the fruits of their 
labour, and substituting beef and beer for potatoes and water. 





THE TRAVELLER AT THE SOURCE OF THE NILE, 


In sunset’s light, o’er Afric thrown, 
A wanderer proudly stood 

Beside the well-spring, deep and lone, 
Of Egypt’s awful flood ; 

The cradle of that mighty birth, 

So long a hidden thing to earth ! 


He heard its life’s first murmuring sound, 
A low mysterious tone ;. 
A music sought, but never found, 
By kings and warriors gone; _ 
He listened—and his heart beat high— 
That was the song of victory ! 
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The rapture of a conqueror’s mood 

Rush’d burning through his frame, — 
The depths of that green solitude 

Its torrents could not tame ; ; 
Though stillness lay, with eve’s last smile— 
Round those far fountains of the Nile. 


Night came with stars :—across his soul 
‘There swept a sudden change, 
E’en at the pilgrim’s glorious goal 
A shadow dark and strange 
Breathed from the thought, so swilt to fall 
O’er triumph’s hour—and is this all ?* 


No more than this !—what seeim’d it now 
First by that spring to stand ? 

A thousand streams of lovelicr flow 
Bathed his own mountain land ! 

Whence far o’er waste and ocean track, 

Their wild sweet voices called him back. 


They called him back to many a glade, 
His childhood’s haunt of play, 
Where brightly through the beechen shace 
Their waters glanced away ; 
They called him, with their sounding waves, 
Back to his fathers’ hills and graves. 


But darkly mingling with the thought 
Of each familiar scene, 

Rose up a fearful vision, fraught 
With all that lay between ; 

The Arab’s lance, the desert’s gloom, 

The whirling sands, the red simoom ! 


Where was the glow of power and pride ? 
The spirit born to roam ? 
His altered heart within him died 
With yearnings for his home! 
All vainly struggling to repress 
That gush of painful tenderness. 


1c wept—the stars of Afric’s heaven 
Behold his bursting tears, 

E’en on that spot where fate had given 
The meed of toiling years ! 

—Oh, happiness ! how far we flee 

Thine own sweet paths in search of thee ! 


F. H. 
- . til . ; 
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A MISSION TO THE KITCHEN. 


Que je puisse toujours aprés avoir ding, 
Bénir le cuisinier que le ciel m’a donné. La Gaastronomie. 





AniMALS have been observed to submit themselves to the dominion of 
man, and to yield to domestication, with a facility commensurate to the 
subjection in which their will is held by their appetite. From this fact, 
it has justly been inferred by naturalists that the stomach of man also 
is the peculiar organ of his civilization, and the great bond of union 
which holds the species enslaved in the chains of social order. In 
confirmation of this verity, a thousand circumstances must start upon 
the imagination of the reader. Stubborn and rebellious characters have 
ever been remarkable for their indifference to the pleasures of the table; 
and from Esau’s mess of pottage, to Andrew Marvel's cold shoulder of 
mutton, the whole experience of mankind shews an intimate connexion 
between spare diet and insubordination—between sensuality and submis- 
sion. “Let me have men about me,” says Cesar, “who are fat—yon 
Cassius hath a lean and hungry look—he thinks too much; such men are 
dangerous.” The intimate alliance, on the other hand, of “ sound 
learning and religious education,” with abundance of good beef and 
honest port wine, is a truth known “ (ippis et tonsoribus,” to blear-eyed 
gips and college barbers ; and the man must be blind indeed to the play 
of cause and effect, who does not see the origin of the Oxonian tenden- 
cy to passive obedience and divine right in the gaudy days of compota- 
tions of that learned university. In France, this truth is not only under- 
stood but felt—the Ministry openly acts upon the appetites of the cété 
gauche. Mayence hams and Strasbourg patties succeed, where threats 
and incarceration effect nothing ; a dindon aux truffes will work a revolu- 
tion in opinions invincible to arguments ; and “ quels diners, quels diners les 
mtnistres m’ont donnés” is the common refrein of ultras, doctrinaires, and 
of every other class or party in the country, except half a dozen anti- 
quated precisionists, yclept messieurs les libéraux enragés. In the history 
of our own country, we find that kings and custards went out of fashion 
and came in again together; that a national mortification of the flesh was 
a general preliminary to heresy and rebellion ; that episcopacy fell with 
a neglect of “ creature comforts ;” and that even to the present day it 
is a just reproach to the British population, that they are at once the 
most difficult subjects to govern and the most addicted to bad cookery, 
among the nations of Europe. A learned and pious divine has drawn 
down much ill-will upon his head, by asserting that the people of Ireland 

may be over-educated—an_obloquy which he would have escaped had he 
been aware of the true state of the case.~ If the Irish are rebellious, it 
is not so much because they are over-taught (beaucoup s'en faut), as 
because they are under-fed—not so much through the prevalence of 
hedge-schools, as through the absence of cook-shops ; and even though 
it should so turn out that the Right Reverend gentleman is correct in his 
opinion, that education is “* malum in se,” and a provocative to ante- 
ascendancy practices, yet he should have known that, like the foul 
breath of his Sir Roger de Coverley’s barber, the evil may effectually be 
“ mollified by a breakfast.” ‘ When the belly’s full,” says Sancho, “ the 
bones will be resting ;” and, on the other hand, flatulencies in the hypo- 
chondria will unsettle les iétes les mieux timbrées. If, therefore, Captain 
Rock’s men really turn out o’nights to do their exercises rather than 
their exercise—to handle pens and not pikes—to seize books, and not fire- 
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arms (and a nightly rising is upon record, Roca object really was the 
abduction of a school-master)—yet would the four provinces remain 
secure from rebellion, provided the peasantry sat 909 wy" day toa 
rood round-of-beef and a pot of “ London particular. a Majesté 
‘le la France est dans la cuisine,” said a profound statesman ; and when 
Henri Quatre wished all his subjects their Sunday poulet au pot, the 
wish had clearly a reference to the difficulties he had encountered in 
governing men, more addicted to texts than to ster core hee given 
to controversy than to conviviality, and more disposed to pike a ner er 
and burn a heretic, than to piquer a capon or roast a duck. It is a fact 
but little known, that the first professed cooks in modern Europe were 
members of the church; hence, however, arose the proverbial phrase of 
«“ Latin de la cuisine,” to express what in England is called dog Latin. 
For the worthy “ Freres” who professed the gastronomic art in those 
days, so wholly gave themselves up to the study of its mysteries, that 
they were often less proficients in their humanities than their learned 
brethren above stairs, who knew of no other proof of the pudding but 
the eating. When it is considered that “God,” as every body must 
have heard, “sends meat while the Devil sends cooks” (and malice 
infernal could go no further), the source of this connexion between good 
eating and good principles, well digested meats and well digested 
opinions, becomes at once manifest to the plainest understanding ; nor 
can we longer be surprised that the use of ill concocted viands should 
raise as many commotions in the state as in the bowels, and should tend 
equally to the production of heart-burnings in the body natural and the 
body politic. 

Influenced by these considerations, and with a laudable view to coun- 
teract the suspicious progress of Lancasterian schools, mechanics’ insti- 
tutions, and such like provocatives to sedition and insubordination, 
certain individuals, friends of establishment and enemies to innovation, 
have formed themselves into an association for the promotion of orthodox 
and loyal cookery ; for the due education of a convenient number of able- 
bodied young men in the best foreign and domestic schools of good 
eating, and for sending them forth as missionaries through the “ benight- 
ed provinces” of the land; to disseminate sounder and more salutary 
notions on culinary matters, than those which unfortunately are too 
prevalent, more especially in the manufacturing districts of this country. 
As soon as a competent quantity of well-ascertained axioms shall have 
been obtained, through the labours and researches of these seminarists, 
it is further proposed to arrange them, according to the newest processes 
of codification, into a well digested system of legitimate gastronomy : 
and at the same time to mince and hash them up in the form of cheap 
tracts, suited to the meanest intellects, of a size to be bound up with 
“ Sinful Sally” and “« New Milk for Babes,” and to be dropped at the. 
doors of the peasantry in the insurgent districts of Ireland, or to be 
distributed gratuitously among the distressed weavers and the operatives 
most suspected of a tendency to combination. It is, moreover, in con 
——. to have floating kitchens established on the Thames, and at 
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the main system have been brought into a well-trained activity, attention 
will be turned to the running of culinary stage-coaches and steam- 
vessels, to be conducted by gastronomic coachmen and captains, for 
the further dissemination of the true faith in eating, and for the security 
of tender consciences, that are apt to be hurt by too close a contact 
with such evil-disposed persons as will eat any thing, and convert the 
tender mercies of Providence into curses, by their indifference to the 
spoiling of a good dinner. Light artillery waggons will likewise be 
prepared, to be laden with charges of portable soups and scientific fish- 
sauces, to be kept constantly in readiness at the principal military dépéts, 
and thence to be marched, at a moment’s notice, to any point of the 
kingdom in which discontent may manifest itself; and the newly invent- 
ed stomach-pump will be applied to the double purpose cf emptying the 
stomachs of his Majesty’s lieges of inflammatory matter, and of forcibl 
injecting into the alimentary canal of the disloyal such bland and di- 
gestible materials as will correct their humours and purify the blood. 
Thus it is humbly presumed that an abundant supply of turtle soup, 
prepared under the loyal direction of Sir Wm. C—t—s, or by the cor- 
recting hand of Alderman B—ch, will render the population indifferent 
to the evils of dear bread; and that a general distribution of constitu- 
tional plumb-cake will prevent the necessity of a recurrence to the 
doubtful measure of releasing the bonded corn. 

Measures of this national importance cannot, however, be lightly under- 
taken, and in starting such important schemes, it is absolutely necessary 
that some pledges should be given to the public for the loyalty and good 
faith of those who may asSume the direction. To satisfy all anxiety on 
this point, and to prevent cavillings as to any secret intentions of pro- 
moting sectarian doctrines in cooxery, analogous to those theological 
errors to be dreaded from the new London University, or respecting 
the smuggling in of Popery in a water zouchy or an oyster soup, it is 
proposed that in all corporate jurisdictions, nothing shall be done with- 
out the inspection and concurrence of the civic authorities; and that in 
small towns the parochial clergy, more especially if in the commission of 
the peace, shall have a veto in the proceedings; while in the metropolis 
a permanent board, acting under the sanction of Parliament, and con- 
sisting of dignitaries of the established church, the heads of collegiate 
houses, the twelve judges, his Majesty’s serjeant cook and the “ artzste ” 
of the United Service Club, shall sit as a “ juré dégustateur”” upon every 
distinct dish that shall be offered to public approbation. At the same 
time it shall be further provided, that the Lord High Chancellor for the 
time being, relieved from the pressure of Equity cases by the new bill 
for reforming his court, shall have the sole responsibility of collating to 
vacant kitchens, and of granting zmjunctions against dishes subversive of 
the public morals, provided always, that he comes to a decision in time 
to prevent the spoiling of the dinner. Subservient to the same end, it 
is hoped that the worthy member for Galway will turn his legislative 
sagacity to putting a stop to the growing inhumanities of the old school 
cooks, by making the opening of live oysters a capital felony, (though, 
indeed, if forcibly entering a dwelling-house by night, and with an intent 
to steal, constitute burglary, it may be doubted whether this be not 
already the law of the land). He will also be requested to look into the 
barbarous inflictions upon animals, heretofore too common, under the de- 
nomination of over-roastings and under-boilings, and more especially to 
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that villanous mixture of all incongruities, an English hash. To give due 
efficacy to these new laws, informers shall be hired after the most 
approved method of the vice-suppressing meen: to peer into sauce- 
pans, to watch that the “ pot au feu does not boil in the time of divine 
service, to the disturbance of the sabbath, and the destruction of all 
good “ potages,” and to denounce all inflammatory ragouts and frican- 
deaux, which, being French, are necessarily atheistical. 

The evils which society daily suffers from the want of such an institu- 
tion are dreadful to reflect upon! Why is it that “one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison,” but because the subject has been left to the 
wanderings of his own taste, and that no establishment, no national 
system of education, have been formed for the promotion of uniformit 
in eating. In religious matters, a difference of opinion may be conci- 
liated with the due discharge of social duties—but a disagreement in 
eating is fatal to domestic repose; secing that the same dish cannot at 
once be cooked in two different ways. Husband and wife may part at 
the church-door, to follow each their own fancy in faith; but the same 
leg of mutton, whether roasted, boiled, or macerated ‘ @ sept heures,” 
can please only one sect of eaters at a time. To preserve peace in 
families, therefore, an established kitchen is more necessary than an 
established church. Neither let it be thought that this intolerance in eating 
would at all intrench upon the religious liberties of the land; the “ credo 
in allesso ed in arrestito,” would not interfere with the right to believe in 
the advent of Johanna Southcote ; nor hinder the “ loyal people of this 
happy land” from maintaining the idolatry of the mass. Indeed, we are 
disposed to think that nothing would so effectually assist in keeping out 
the Pope and the Jesuits as proscribing red herrings in Lent, and seducing 
the Catholics from their double allegiance by German sausages and 
polonies. A ship load of missionary cooks would be infinitely more. 
likely to convert the Brahmins from their superstitious reverence for @ 
cow than a whole college of anabaptists; and one Parisian chareutier 
would have more weight with the synagogue, than the entire association 
for converting the Jews. 

These suggestions are thrown out for the benefit of the subscribing 
public, and tor the loyal in general; and now, that trading companies are 
ata discount, prosclyting institutions on the old plan much overstocked, 
that foreign despots are tired of borrowing English money, and manu- 
facture cannot give employment to the floating capital of the country, it 
aacaioad ane ates el hs ape that a sum may be raised fully 
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THE BOUOK-TRADE. 


Tue storm which, in the course of the late winter, visited the com- 
mercial world generally, fell with particular severity upon the book-trade. 
Into the causes which produced this unenviable distinction it is our pyr- 

ose now to inquire. If we succeed in tracing them correctly, it will 
- comparatively easy to suggest preventives against a recurrence of 
the evil. 

Next to the bankers, the booksellers and other branches of the trade 
in books, suffered more, during the late difficulties, than any other de- 
scription of persons. For the peculiar distress of the bankers it is beside 
our purpose here to search for causes; but the difference between them 
and traders in commodities lies so much upon the surface as scarcely to 
need explanation. Booksellers, however, seem primarily to be in no wa 
distinguished from the dealers in any other manufactured article—wi 
reference to purposes of trade. What, then, gave them their late pain- 
ful pre-eminence in difficulty? Partly, we believe, this arose from 
speculations foreign to the business of bookseller and publisher, several 
of the chief houses which failed, or became embarrassed, having been 
involved in large speculations in hops, land, houses, &c. Partly, also, 
from the excess to which the system of credit had been carried among 
them ; and partly to the peculiar burthens which press upon them as f 
body. ‘To these last, indeed, the extravagant degree of credit may itse 
be referred. 

- The public in general are, we believe, but little aware of the existence, 
certainly not of the extent, of the burthens to which we have alluded. 
They know, indeed, that books are dearer in this country than in any 
other; but they lay this to the greediness of the authors and booksellers, 
and overlook the causes which swell the selling price of books, from 
which neither author nor bookseller derive any profit whatever ; nay, for 
which, from peculiarities which we shall presently point out, the book- 
seller cannot to the full indemnify himself in the shape of increased 
price. This leads us immediately to our subject—the burthens on the 

ook-trade. These, as it appears to us, arise from two distinct sources, 
and we shall consider each branch separately :— 

I, The burthens arising from duties. 

II. The burthens arising from the provisions of the Copyright Act. 

I. Duties are levied .by the Government on paper and on advertise- 
ments. The duty on paper is not only heavy in amount, but, from the 
manner in which it is levied, it presses with peculiar hardship upon the 
great wholesale houses, which are compelled to keep an immense stock on 

and. This duty is paid before the paper leaves the mill where it 1s 
manufactured. On common printing paper it is 3d. per pound, or from 
5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. per ream. This, as Mr. Rees (of the house of Long- 
man and Co.) calculates* is equal to from 20 to 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
Unlike imported goods, which may be left in bond till the time arrives 
when they may be converted into cash, this duty .is levied PORES. 
year or two before the commodity is issued to the consumer. 1 
manufacturer pays the duty—the stationer buys the pa pee from him, 
paying, of course, an increase in proportion; so again the bookseller; 
—— EERSTE SEE E PRESSE Meee eee een eee a aanAennemnennases oa) 

* Evidenge before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on ths 
Copyright Actse~ 1818. 
M.M. New Series.—Votw. II, No.7, D 
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the paper is then printed and made into a book, when it is placed in the 

ublisher’s warehouse till the course of consumption calls it nto use. In 
‘the lighter literature of the day, which must necessarily be sold rapidly, if 
*t is sold at all, this burthen is not severe, because the delay is ‘Not great, 
‘But in the great body of useful books—books of which the public scarcely 
hear, from their being seldom cither advertised or reviewed—school-books, 
namely, of all kinds ; dictionaries ; books of reference, &c. &c.—in these 
instances, and they exceed other publications as much in number as in 
importance, the duty on paper Is a dead weight pressing upon the book. 
seller and his property, in a manner and to a degree which renders, we 
are persuaded, this one of the chief roots of the evils which have, of 
late, fallen upon the trade. The great wholesale publishers have im- 
mense numbers of this description lying in their warehouses. It is 
unavoidable that they should have them. On all this stock the duty has 
been already paid. It is an outlay of so much capital, which, for the 
time, lies unproductive. And though for the direct outlay, the book- 
seller will of course take care to remunerate himself by the price of the 
book, if he can; yet for the delay, and the risk, we hold that he cannot do 
so thoroughly, inasmuch as the book would not bear a price sufficient to 
make up the whole difference between slow and quick return—which, 
as all] mercantile men know, is one of the most important principles in 
commerce. 

Perhaps no business whatever requires so large a capital, in propor- 
tion to the returns, as that of a wholesale bookseller ; for, from the heavy 
charge of composition or setting up the types in printing, they are 
obfiged to print at one time such an impression of-a regular-selling 
book, as will take from four to five years in selling ; particularly books 
of education, dictionaries, &c. in which the type is small, or the prim- 
ing close. The amount of goods insured from fire by one house in the 
trade, is not less than £300,000. : 

This heavy stock, on which there is such vast outlay, was, we are con- 
vinced, the origin of that system of long-dated bills, which was ulti- 
mately carried to such an extravagant excess. And though, perhaps, the 
evils of this vicious system increased in a ratio more than the causes we 
have indicated rendered necessary, yet we think they are directly 
traceable to those causes originally; for a system of bills of long date 
is’ surely the natural offspring of a system of great present outlay, 
with distant return. The amount of the duty, ‘and the circumstance of 
the duty being levied so much earlier than it could possibly be returned, 
in relation to the possible ‘sale, caused the weight of the outlay—and 


thence, as we take it, originated the long bills—the sudden check to 
a from external causes, brought such accumulated ruin upon the 
rade. 


The duty upon advertisements is also ver 
though the argument derived from th 


eee apply here. T he amount, however, of this duty, is a most 
ree tant tax upon literature, and one which, we really think, 
ougnt to be diminished in a country which assumes to itself the 


distinction of fosterin ivati 
g the cultivation o 2. jets 
publishers must advertise to I letters. It is evident that 


é _ 0 @ very great extent. It -is the onl 
— rad have a making known the publication of works, = 
en . very large proportion, into the aggregate mass of their 
xpenses. It is, manifestly, exceedingly difficult te draw an average 


y severe, as to amount, 
e period of its being levied 
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on this subject; but Mr. Rees, in the very able evidence to which we 
have already alluded, states that he considers it to fluctuate from one- 
third to one-tenth of the whole expenses attending publication. He 
adds that their house paid for advertisements, in newspapers alone, in 
twelve months (1817-18) the sum of £4,638 7s. 8d., of which Mr. R. 
conceives that about £1,500, or rather less than one-third, went to 
Government!* These undeniable facts speak more strongly than any 
comments we could make. 

II. The provisions of the Copyright Act, especially that which relates 
to the furnishing eleven copies of every work published to certain 
public libraries, have excited so much comment and just complaint, that it 
would be superfluous to go into ageneral discussion of the question here. 
Indeed, we think that till the public libraries make out some case 
against the triumphant facts and arguments adduced before the Select 
Committee of 1818, it is merely fighting a battle already won to briag 
forward additional reasoning upon the subject. It does, indeed, seem 
most preposterous that eleven public bodies, instituted professedly for 
the encouragement of learning, and amply, profusely, splendidly 
endowed for that purpose, should levy a tax upon the literature of the 
country, by being furnished gratis with a copy of every work which issues 
from the press.. We say ‘ every work;’ for, with the exception of the 
University of Dublin, and of the Library of the Faculty of Advocates, 
which do not claim novels and music, every work printed ¢s actually claim- 
ed !—which the provisions of the last Act render a necessary preliminary 
to delivery. Nay, every work is claimed at Stationers’ Hall, and ac- 
tually delivered there : it, therefore, the two libraries abovenamed make 
the exceptions, which it is stated they do, we should like to know what 
become of the copies delivered for them?. Do they rot, as at Cams 
bridge? or are they sold at a debased price? and for whose benefit ? 
We shall not, however, discuss the merits of the general question; we 
shall only adduce a few instances of the ‘giant-like’ manner in which 
this ‘ giant-like’ power is exercised.+ 

The late Dr. Clarke (the traveller), one of the librarians of the public 
library at Cambridge, and one of the most strenuous advocates for the 
claims of the universities, says (in his evidence before the. Select Com- 





* Messrs. Whittaker, in the twelve-months 1824-25, paid for newspaper adver, 
tisements £5,910. 


+ Among a few of the facts given in evidence are the following :—Several booksel- 
lers stated that they had-declined the publication of works of great expense and 
limited demand, in consequence of the delivery of the eleven copies—A History of the 
Coinage—and a work of Baron Humboldt’s on South American Plants—were in- 
stanced among several others. The list of those which would not have been under- 
taken, had the law existed at the time of their projection, was extremely numerous. 
The law-booksellers stated, that new editions of law-books, with notes and additions 
to fit them for the present state of the law, were avoided in consequence of their 
being subject to this claim. The prices of the eleven copies of the following works 
are as under ‘—~ 

Mr. Haslewood’s Reprint of the Mirror of Magistrates ........ £138 12s. 
Censuria Literaria .... 20. sesscccccosseecs SOS des seleveweet <19B: 38 
Whittaker’s History of Leeds ..........sececeseececceceeree 161 14 
Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Persons .......+-+seeseeseees 650 O 
Dugdale’s Monasticon and History of St. Paul’s......«+.-++.. 1008 O 
Regent’s Classics ....... coos “tue "O~ 


Here's a pretty tax for the behoof of bodies endowed that they may buy such books 
Surely this_ertortion is as flagrant as it is a | ! ay tio: 2a 5(£:90¢ 
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mittee) “that the Cambridge library claims in the mass every book that 
is printed.” These, as they come down, are first examined by the 
lilrarians, who cull only such works as, beyond all question, ought te 
be in the library. The Syndicat next inspect them, and select such 
others as they may wish to place upon their shelves. What does the 
render think is done with the rest? Sent back, perhaps? Qh, no! 
Piled in boxes and baskets to rot! For they have just conscience enough 
left not to sell them, or give them away.—Can any thing be more paltry 
and pitiful than this? These leviathans swallow all the shoals of books 
which swarm from the press—the very minnows and tadpoles of literature, 
as well as the higher species. The good and the bad; the moral and the 
obscene ; the religious and the blasphemous ; all sorts of trash and trums 
pery ; racing calenders ; boxing registers ; and Harriette Wilson’s Me- 
moirs—all, all are claimed in the name of these grave and reverend 
doctors, and are duly conned over and judged, bofore they are assigned 
to the shelf above, or the dust-hole beneath. The committee asked Dr. 
Clarke whether he thought it necessary to claim works the titles of which 
plainly shewed they were not suited for their collection, and instanced 
« The Laws of the noble Game of Cricket”? The librarian answered 
there was no judging from titles, and that they made it a general rule to 
claim every thing, and select what they liked afterwards. Like the dog 
in the manger, they not only gorge their own food, but retain that also 
which they cannot touch. 

Such facts as those which we have related could not fail to make a due 
impression on the Committee. They seemed to be of the same opinion 
with ourselves, that these drones should not be fed, for nothing, with the 
honey made by the industry of others. Their Report concludes with 
the following resolutions :— 

“ ResoLveD, I. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that it is 
desirable that so much of the Copyright Act as requires the gratuitous 
delivery of eleven copies should be repealed, except in so far as relates 
to the British Museum; and that it is desirable that a fixed allowance 
should be granted in lieu thereof, to such of the other libraries as may 
be thought expedient. 

“II. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that if it should not be 
a cae 5 House to comply with the above recommenda- 
ae ae me e that the number of libraries entitled to claim such 

y Siould be restricted to the British Museum, and the libraries of 
ae Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin Universities. 
wihbnese mt a this Committee, that of all books of prints, 
to each plate, shall be sre ev sea : certain very small proportion 
with an exception of all ioe of anne ee 


“IV. That it is the opinion f this i 
Wf which claim of brat ir on “ Committee that all books in respect 


Be thed exeinpted. expressly and effectually abandoned, 
“ V. That it is the opinion of this Commi 


oe to rN one copy of each work printed by them shall cease, 
Now me ain e Museum be made evidence in lieu of it.” 

resolutions the ade 7 heartily » as we do, to the first and fifth of these 

as heartily re et a of which would nullify the rest, we cannot but 

seeeniteendetinns _ bill passed Parliament, in conformity with their 
. e think it v y 


ery adviseable that one library should 


ttee that the obligation imposed 
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exist in which every book which is printed in this country should be 

served. There are many reasons which contribute te render one 
universal depét of this kind of great value to the cause of letters; and 
the adoption of the fifth resolution would conjoin with the advantages 

culiar to such an establishment ; those objects of police which are 
now fulfilled by each printer being required to retain a copy of every 
work he prints, which forms the twelfth, which the public, in one shape 
or another, wrest, without payment, from the author and publisher of 
every book. As to the second branch of the first resolution, it is im- 
material to us whether the House of Commons chooses or not to add to 
the endowments of some of the public libraries—we care not whence 
come their funds—we argue only that they should duy such books as 
they wish for, and not seize them for nothing. 

These resolutions, be it remembered, are not the production of an 
interested or ignorant body; they form the issue to which a Committee 
of the House of Commons, specially selected for the purpose, arrived, 
after the mature consideration of a most voluminous mass of evidence 
on both sides the question. That Parliament was shortly afterwards 
dissolved: and in the next, notwithstanding a petition from the book- 
sellers, no further steps seem to have been taken on the subject. A 
decision more explicit and complete could scarcely be made upon an 
question. But universities have representatives in Parliament, and book- 
sellers have not. Surely some of the distinguished persons connected 
with literature, who are in Parliament, might despise the call of their 
alma mater in an unjust claim, and plead the cause of that more general 
and generous mother, LEARNING. ‘The esprit du corps of an university 
ought to yield before the interests of the republic of letters at large. 
Every free citizen of that distinguished state should regard her claims 
upon him as the foremost and most binding of all. 

We have now set forth two great sources of the evils which ex~ 
tensively afflict the book-trade. But, before we proceed to suggest re- 
medies for them respectively, we shall very briefly advert to some minor 
circumstances, existing within the trade itself, which tend to its general 
disadvantage. 

We allude to a most impudent and barefaced system of piracy which 
has recently been set on foot, and is now carried to an unparalleled and 
most injurious extent. There are a set of weekly periodical works, which 
profess (and they adhere to their profession most rigidly) to have no 
original matter of their own, but to cull their contents from all the best 
articles of the best periodicals of the day. At the sole expense of the 
principal and interest of the price of a pair of scissars, these most im- 
pertinent robbers appropriate first-rate articles, for which their proprie- 
tors have paid first-rate prices, and thus render their sheet a pasticcio of 
the compositions of the most eminent writers of the time, who contribute 
to the various reviews and magazines of various descriptions. We can- 
not conceive how this system of flagrant pillage has been allowed to go 
on so long, and we would most strenuously recommend Messrs. Longman, 
Murray, Colburn, Whittaker, Blackwood, &c. &c. to put a stop at once 
to the picking of their pockets by these knaves, by prosecuting for piracy 
number after number of their most nefarious and most impudent publi- 
cations. We can assure them the matter is not so much below their 
hotice as they may think : for these fellows, etting for nothing that for 
which they have paid in proportion to its quality, stitch together a set of 
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articles which ensures a sale of extraordinary extent. — hear that 
some of these thieves sell their thefts to the extent er rs of 
10,000 copies weekly. Another system of piracy, scarcely less inju- 
rious, and certainly as fraudulent, 1s the making large — from 
books, and printing all the booty together in a separate volume. We 
have been surprised to see some works of this kind highly lauded,—~as 
if a man deserved credit for the pillage of that which is good ! 

But this is aminor matter altogether, and the remedy ts plain and easy 
of access. We now proceed to suggest ameliorations to the other and 

eater evils which we have pointed out. it 

We think, then, that the trade ought to unite in making early appli- 
cation to Parliament after its meeting, for a modification of the Copyright 
Act. and for a reduction of the duties on advertisements and on paper, 
together with a different mode of levying the latter. They have the 
whole recess before them, and we think their case such a strong one, 
their cause such a just one, that it needs, we are convinced, only to be 
duly brought forward to ensure its success. They have in their favour, 
on the first point, the Resolutions of the Committee which last considered 
the question, formed after the most thorough investigation and mature 
digestion of every part of the subject. The general sense of the com- 
munity is with them also—that sense of justice which, in all matters, 
must sway every disinterested mind. Nay, some persons whom we have 
spoken with on the subject, being but slenderly acquainted with the re- 
gulations of the trade individually, have expressed surprise, almost 
amounting to incredulity at what they have designated, as the robbery of 
the publisher and author under form of law. It is, indeed, most difficult 
to assign any principle of natural justice, from which so monstrous an 
exaction could have sprung. 

In the matter of the duties, the trade will have the advantage of 
dealing with a person of cultivation and polite acquirements, as well as of 
liberal principles of commercial policy. Mr. Robinson will view the ques- 
tion like a friend of letters and like a statesman, as well as like a mere 
financier. He must be aware that the high price of books in England 
is In great part owing to the imposts of which we complain. Copyright 
ig to the full as highly paid in France as it is here, yet the cost of books 
is one-half less. ‘The expense of paper and printing in France is about 
half what it is in this country; and the charge of advertising there is 
a mere trifle. The effect of this upon English books abroad is, in 
the first place, to check their circulation; and secondly, when their 
celebrity is such as to necessitate a foreign demand, to deprive the 
author of the reward of his merit, by causing a cheap reprint to be pro- 
duced on the spot. If the originahbooks could be imported at a moderate 
aadins = aatawmen on — would be benefited in propor- 

s conferred upon his country.* 

_ But to look at the question in a broader point of view. Is not the 
mate RY ‘of our language abroad a matter of the highest importance in 
ree “a ste as indulging national vanity, but of sterling 

plomacy and commerce? Has not France bene- 


fited incalculably by her language having become the general interna- 


ao P4 ° 
Pang sa pt ’ ee em we have chanced to see a prospectus for a reprint, in 
coincides with what we have carbo een need: The following passage so singularly 
“ Whether it he the vated ae subject, that we are tempted to transcribe it :— 
national taste havi ee of our new political institutions, or the effect of our 
Ing become less exclusive and less disdainful of foreign literature, 
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tional medium of communication thoughout Europe? And, now that so 
strong a disposition has been shewn towards our literature abroad, 2s not 
now the time to endeavour to compete with her on this point of language, 
the only point of superiority she has over us? There is a vast field 
opened in the New World by the political events which have taken place 
there within the last few years. Men whose minds have received such an 
impulse as those of the South Americans have, must seek literary food— 
they have none of their own, or next to none—they must turn either to us 
orto France. We have the advantages of a free press, and of a stronger 
disposition on their parts in our favour. But our books are atrociously 
dear, and they will not ruin themselves for the sake of English litera- 
ture and the English language. And is it of no importance that that 
language should become the foreign tongue most usually learned in those 
vast districts, of which we scarcely yet know the resources, or even the ex- 
tent?—who will say that itis not? And how can our language spread but 
by the circulation of our books ?—and how can our books circulate, when 
they are borne down by such taxes as those against which we are 
arguing? It is true that there is a drawback of the duty on paper, on 
exported books—but that is quite insufficient to counterbalance the 
weight of the other burthens. The following is an example of the 
proportion which the public exactions bear to the cost and profits of a 
book. It is the actual statement of the expenses and proceeds of a 


successful work of 464 pages 8vo., of which 750 copies were printed. 
PURER. «. £5. nosis 86.60. dang 0 cap gtidg 0050 sccces css Mae eo: @ 
PARE. 0 oc ccccccccesescoccerevecssecceces 
Boarding gratuitous copies, and advertising in news- 
papers, magazines, and booksellers’ catalogues ...... 70 O 
Booksellers’ commission (on the copies sold) for pub- 


69 12 0 

0 

lishing, warehousing, and other trouble and risk ome «66 OC 
0 

6 





£242 6 

PYORt 00 QUEROF 2.05 cc cccewcceccccccccocccccccsoss 6=OM AT 

39 Copies, including 1] to Stationers’-Hall, copies to author, 
and those sent to the reviews, magazines, &c. &c., 

711, which the publisher sells wholesale, at 8s. 6d. per copy, } 32 3 0 


— to the retail dealer eo ee ee ee eee ee eee eee eeeeeese 
750 ° 








Duty on Paper, and mill-board in 750 books ........+. £18 12 0 
Duty on advertisementS ....--eseeeeecerceecceceess 20 0 O 
Eleven copies to Stationers’-Hall..........-++- eccccree & 4 GE 

| 6 
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certain it is that the English language is every day more and more cultivated among 

us: but the more the study of that language is applied to by the different classes of society, 

the more we perceive how difficult must be the attainment of a general knowledge 

4 the English writers, on account of the exorbitant price of books printed in 
ngland. 

“ There can be, therefore, no book-selling speculation more advantageous, both to 
commercial interests and those of literature, than those re-impressions which tend to 
deliver us from that species of tax which is annually levied on us by the presses of 
London and Edinburgh. In this respect we may, without vanity, here take notice of 
that beautiful edition of Lord Byron’s complete Works, in 7 vols. in 8vo. asthe most 
remarkable enterprize of the kind, since the English themselves extol it as a chef- 
d'ceuvre of typography, and an extremely cheap edition. Till then, the romances 
which were the most in- vogue, and a few elementary works, seemed alone to have 
obtained the privilege of being reprinted in France. The graver turn now given to 
modern studies ought to encourage, every day more and more, French editors to extend 
tO more serious and useful studies, these (if I may be allowed the expression) real 
conque sts of our presses over those of Great Britain.” 
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or is, i bers, six 
rofit to the author is, in round numbers, by : 
Se aes tovied by the state amount to forty-four. Is not this propor. 
tion monstrous ? ‘ setiebocatindatinaalal 
in this place, that we gol 

d ile ry pre a aedianieaiah would require .a considerable 

= 5 0 vesti a both as to minuteness and extent; but the principle 
furt oa ehen cas and we think it will bear being very rere RE ——— 
ana all events, one of the provisions of the proposed a “yoo Oo nae ’ 
should be the paying the duty on paper ata later — ; a — 
tering of the book at Stationers’ Hall. Every ere nfs 
the number of sheets would be apparent, and the 1 Oo rs ——e 
be ascertained by the affidavit of the printer. The : y 0 — 
ments also should be materially lessened if not entire y repealed. 
these, as all the other details, would need inquiry and —— | 

Let the booksellers strenuously unite to carry these, “ similar mea- 
sures into effect, and we cannot doubt of their success. It - : ye m 
which every literary man in the kingdom has a concern as we a = 
selves—it is a cause in which national interest and national pride are i. 
volved—it is the cause of free trade against extortion, of justice ~ ee 
oppression—surely, surely then it needs only activity, unanimity, 
resolution to carry it through. 





STANZAS. 


Away, away ! and bear thy breast 

To some more pleasant strand ! 

Why did it pitch its tent of rest 

Within a desart land ?— 
Though clouds may dim thy distant skies, 
And love look dark before thee, 

Yet colder hearts and falser eyes 

Have flung their shadows o’er thee ! 


It is, at least, a joy to know 

That thou hast felt the worst, 
And—if, for thee, no waters flow,— 
Thou never more shalt thirst ! 

Go forward, like a free-born child, 
Thy chains and weakness past, 
Thou hast thy manna, in the wild, 
Thy Pisgah, at the last ! 


And yet, those far and forfeit bowers, 

Will rise, in after years, 

The flowers—and one who nursed the flowers, 
With smiles, that turned to tears ; 

And I shall see her holy eye, 

In visions of the night, 


As her youthful form goes stealing by, 
The beautiful and bright ! 


But I must wake—to bear along 

‘A bruised and buried heart, 

And smile, amid the smiling throng, 
With whom I have no part; ” 
To watch for hopes that may not bud, 
Amid my spirit’s gloom, 

Till He, who waked the prophet’s red, 
Shall bid them burst to bloom! 
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LINES 
Written after visiting a Scene in Switzerland. 








On s‘exerce & voir comme & sentir, ou plutot une vue exquise n’est qu'un sentiment délicat et fin. 
Rousseau. 






Thou glorious scene ! my wond’ring eye 
Hath gazed on thee at last, 

And by the proud reality 
Found Fancy’s dreams surpass’d, 
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Twas like the vision which of old 
To the saint seer was given, 

When the sky open’d, and behold ! 
A throne was set in heaven.* 


For there the everlasting Alps 
To the deep azure soar’d, 

And the sun on their snowy scalps 
A flood of glory pour’d. 
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A present Deity, that sun 
Above them seem’d to blaze, 

Too strong and bright to gaze upon, 
Too glorious not to gaze. 







— or 





Below, the bright lake far and wide 
Spread like a crystal sea, 

Whose deep calm waters seem’d to glide, 
Eternity, to thee. 

























Long, long, thou glorious scene, shalt thou 
- Within my memory dwell, 
More vivid and heart-gladd’ning now 
Than when I mark’d thee well. ? 


More vivid and heart-gladd’ ning too, 
Than the wild dreams I nurs’d 

Of thee and thine, ereon my view, 
Thy world of wonders burst. 


For Fancy’s picture was a gleam, 
Weak, faint, and shadowy, 

And brief and passing as a dream 
The gaze I bent on thee. 


But now thou art a thing enshrin’d 
Within my inmost heart; 

A part and portion of my mind, 
Which cannot thence depart. 


Deep woes may whelm—long years may roll 
Their course o’er me in vain, 

But fix’d for ever in my soul 
Thy image shall remain. 


H. N. 


* After that I looked, and behold a door was opened in heaven, and the first voiee 
which I heard was as it were a trumpet talking with me, whieh said: come up hither, 
and I will shew thee things which must be hereafter—and immediately I was in the 
Spirit: and behold, a throne was set in heaven, and one sat on the throne. And he 
that sat was to look upon like a jasper, and a sardine stone.—And before the throne 
there was a sea of glass like unto crystal.— Revelations, iv, 1. 3. 6. 
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LETTERS FROM THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
No. IV. 
Painters—Faznting. 


In my last, my dear P, I promised (threatened I should say, perhaps) 
to give youa short account, either of the writers, the painters, or the 
orators of America, I forget which. So—here goes for the great men 
of the brush, the writers being much too plentiful, and the orators not 
plentiful enough just now, to suit my leisure, and the limits of your 
a} Ye 
eis affect to be mighty careless of what an author may say about 
them or their art; and a few have had the modesty to ask, if it be not 
a great piece of presumption for anybody but a painter, to write a cri- 
ticism about painting; a great piece of presumption for a writer who 
never dirtied his fingers with a brush, nor ever made a mouth in his life, 
nor a face, in the way of trade, ever to say on paper what he thinks of 
people, who do nothing else but make mouths and faces, at so much a 
day. I might go further—for they go so far, some of these people with 
just wit enough to compose after the fashion of a bad poet or a poor 
apothecary (the effect is the same, though the painter may use a brush, 
the poet a pen, the apothecary a drug) they even go so far as to say, if 
they are not pufled by everybody, every day in the week, and all the 
year round, that criticism, take it altogether, does their particular art 
more harm than good. If so, the sooner the art is no more, and the 
sooner the professors of it are out of the way, the better. 

As if aman is not to know whether a rose be worth plucking, or a 
pair of breeches worth having, till he has gone through a course of 
botany, or undergone a regular apprenticeship to a tailor; as if it were 
not lawful for anybody to judge a work, which he himself is not able to 
produce. What folly! as if painting would ever be thought of, or 
cared for—nay, as if painting or painters would ever have been heard of, 
but for the writers of their age and of: succeeding ages ; whatever such 
writers might happen to be, whether painters or not, judges or not, 
critics or not. 

Beseech you, gentlemen of the brush, what should we know of the 
painters who lived (so say the writers who flourished with them and after 
them), what should we know of the painters who lived, in the beautiful 
and superb maturity of Greece, ages and ages ago, four hundred years 
before the Christian era—what should we know of them or of their works, 
for their works are no more, but for the writers who lived with them; 


writers who have made the few fragments, which, but for the pen, would 
now be nameless and worthless, 


of more value than their weight in gold ? 
How should we know indeed that such people as os “hie of nt 
Zeuxis, Parrhasius and Apelles, ever lived at all, but for the works, 
of other men; the literary men of that age, who probably (and it is to 
be hoped) never had a brush or a pallet in their hands? of men too—I 
speak it with all care—of men, who, if Apelles and Zeuxis were a for- 
= ‘part ” vain or foolish as A. B. or C. D. of our day, would have 
se >» ane edo . a presumptuous for speaking of them at all. Nay, 


and what should we care about ev 

ht en the gods of 

—~ “tr a appeared after the revival of painting? of the Anpela 

- “dl bain ael, the Dominichino, the Carraci, &c. &c. men whose great 
e 1 

peak for themselves, but for the 


yet alive where they can 5s 
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writers, and bad crifics, and presumptuous authors, who have been 
making poetry about them for two hundred years?— Not much, Iam afraid ; 
not more than we know of, not more than we care for the painters of 
Mexico and Peru now. 

A pretty story, indeed, for a painter of our day to talk about being 
above what an author may say, or beyond the reach of a quill; a pretty 
story, faith! when, if a great painter wishes to be remembered, what 
does he do? does he trust altogether to his work; or would he, if his 
name had never appeared in print, and he knew that it never would— 
(just imagine the case), would he leave the picture to say for him what- 
ever he might have to say; or would he not throw himself into the next 
horse-pond? No, no: he appeals from the pencil to the pen; he knows 
that his immortality is not to be trusted to the brush, and he therefore 
gets a friend to secure him a niche for posterity, beyond the reach of 
accident, by scribbling a biography for him, or a critique. That's the 
way !—If not—if no friend appears—if there be no other mode, he goes 
to work himself, in search of perpetuity—How ? with the brush? No, 
indeed, no; but with the pen. 

Lord! Lord !—just imagine for a breath or two, my dear P., that all 
the writers of our age were to enter into a conspiracy not to speak of 
any poor devil of a painter, who may hereafter arise, or who may not 
have a name already; what on earth would become of painters, what 
of painting, do you suppose, before another generation had passed away ? 

For my own part—a page or two back if you please—for my own part, 
I say that, instead of being qualified, a man is disqualified for proper 
criticism on painting and painters, by being himself a painter. But why ? 
—Because, if he be not a good painter, who would care a fig for his 
opinion? It would not necessarily be better, and it might be, and pro- 
bably would be much worse, than the opinion of another wholly ignorant 
of the practical part of the trade, or profession; especially if that other 
should happen to be a connoisseur, as well as an amateur. The profane 
dauber would be sure to have prejudices, which the writer would not be 
likely to have; prejudices the more absurd and the more inveterate in 
proportion to his badness. But if the critic be a good painter? Why, 
so much the worse. He never will speak the truth in such a case; and 
if he do, nobody will ever believe him. If he be a good painter, it can 
only be after years of labour and study, at the end of which time, he 
must be full of the esprit du corps (I hate French, where it can be avoided); 
he has not the courage to own that his life was wasted, even though it 
should be so; nor would he be likely to know it, even if it were so; he 
is imbued with all the deeper though more refined prejudices of the art, 
like Reynolds, when he fought up the Roman school as he did, at. the 
expense of the Venetian; or when he advised the pupil to begin with 
shutting his eyes to defect, however obvious it might be to his view, in 
the works of the old masters; or like a multitude more that I know of, 
who after an age of study, have studied themselves into a notion, that 
every thing, which other people who have not studied, have an aversion 
for, is all the better for it; and that all their own first impressions, 
while their taste was natural, and while whatever they saw, they saw with 
an eye of nature and a heart of truth, were unspeakably absurd. As if 
that were a charm or a beauty, which it requires a great while to perceive ; 
or that, which it requires a life to make one pleased with—a life passed 
In severe study, to say nothing of the prejudice that men feel for their 
craft, nor of the interest which they have in upholding the character of 
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ever it may be, on which their only hope of distinction is 

ee while it is moreover the means by which they live—the foun. 
ir daily bread. 

pa ons oe wae their lives in the study of Greek—which the 
cannot shape into half as good English, as that in which they found it 
translated forty years before, will persuade you, that for getting through 
this world as you may desire, there is nothing like Greek. And why — 
To say any thing less, would be to say, first, that they had been wasting 
their Saat, and secondly, that they were so many fools. Go further— 
look about you on every side. So is it with painters, and with lawyers, 
and authors, and with everybody else. 7 hey dare not own it, even to 
themselves, that they are a fortieth part so foolish as they appear, each to 
all the rest, for having so wasted their lives. 

Again—if the critic were ever so good a painter, and ever so free 
from prejudice, and ever so good a writer into the bargain (a good 
writer by-the-by he must be, or who would care for what he might say 
of the shop?) + he would be either unable or afraid to speak the plain 

truth of people in the same trade, if they were superior—if inferior—if 
‘equal. How could he? especially if they were about him, or at work 
within his reach; men that he would be sure to meet every week of his 
life, or even if they were alive at the same time, though afar off. He 
would be either jealous or envious, or afraid of being thought so; and 
whether jealous or not, envious or not, he would be thought so, whenever 
he spoke the truth, or said that which, if it were said by another, would 
pass for the truth. In every case, therefore, he would be disqualified 
for the duty of a critic, or the criticism which he gave would be of 
novalue. He would be in fear, at every step—it could not be otherwise— 
the fault is in the very nature of men, who, if they look for a motive at 
all, are quite sure to look for a bad one—afraid, lest if he spoke against 
a brother of the brush, it should be attributed to jealousy or envy; and 
lest, if he spoke in his favour, it should be attributed either to partiality, 
or to intimacy, or to the you-scratch-me-and-I-tickle-you-understanding of 
the craft ;{ or—observe what I say now, it is the clencher of my whole 
theory—or to the fear of being charged with jealousy, or envy. There !— 

Authors, when they scribble about painting and’painters, do not write 
for painters, but for the public—for that public to whom the painters 
look for their reward—for that public, who while they disregard what- 
ever aman may say of himself, or of the art by which he lives, are pretty 
sure to regard with a liberal eye whatever he may choose-to say of 
another man, or another art; if he appears to have no share in the re- 
putation of that other man or other art. A motive will be sought for, 


a bad motive too, in every case where a man speaks well of another; 
and I agree that if such motive be found, or any motive at all, worthy 
or unworthy, whatever he ma 


y have said will go for nothing. I agree 
moreover, that, in every case, whether it be found or not, everybody 
will suppose it, nevertheless, to exist ; and I agree that every man who 
praises another will be thought to have a secret share in that other's re- 
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putation. But, still—still—it is a great thing for the puffee, \if the 
motive be deep enough to require a search; a very great thing, if it be 
not worn, as a body may say, on the very forehead of the puffer—as in 
the every-day practice of your, admirable puffers—puffers, by the 
way, from whose puffing, God preserve me. People of the same trade 
ou know do not often praise each other, and if they do, they are never 
thought to be sincere. How much better, where a third party is ta be 
cheated, for the author to puff the painter, the painter the author. 

Consider of this, my dear P. By what a popular writer may say of a 
picture, though it be not very well said—nay, by what any writer may 
say, though he be no judge—the public are excited, put up to inquiry, 
and after a while, if not in the very same hour, truth and good taste are 
awake in his behalf. 

So, a fig for the chattering of people, who are never satisfied by 
what we of the quill do for them; a fig for such as do not know when 
they are well off; and now for the painters of America, one after 
another, as their names occur to me. 

1. CopLry, the father of your present solicitor-general or attorney- 
general (I forget which), was born, I believe, in Massachusetts, New 
England, where he left a few very good, firm, sober, substantial portraits. 
He was educated in your country, however, and made his capital pic- 
tures there. You have heard of Trumbull, the president of the New 
York Academy (see No. 4): he is a decided imitator of Copley ; so 
much so that in his Battle of Lexington he has given the portraits of a 
mother and a boy, the originals whereof are in some picture of Copley’s, 
the name of which I forget now; it has been very well engraved, though, 
and published. So, too, in the Sortie of Gibraltar, in the Death of 
Montgomery, and in the Death of Warren, I could show you several 
passages taken out of Copley—two or three figures, (attitudes and all) 
and the peculiar show of caps, with hair flying fiercely in the smoke, are 
stolen by Mr. T. 

2. Wesr (Sir Benjamin ?), late President of your Royal Academy, 
a Pennsylvanian by birth, and a quaker. He studied in Italy, whither 
he was sent by a subscription at Philadelphia, or by the liberality of two 
or three friends, I do not know which, while he was yet a young artist. 
He has been called a great painter, not only in the United States of 
America, but in every part of Europe: nevertheless Mr. W. was not 
a great painter. As a draughtsman, however, he was great. His draw- 
ings were enough to immortalize any body: they were full of thought, 
and full of power, and full of truth; but his paintings were very bad— 
very, though he was-patronized by-your late king, and is puffed now by 
your President of the Royal Academy. He was learned, courageous, 
and original—original, though he would sometimes borrow in a large way, 
to be sure, as in the case where he took the head and character of the chief 
personage, in Dominichino’s St. Jerome, for the chief personage (among 
the afflicted) in his huge picture of Christ healing the Sick, a-beautiful 
copy of which is here at Philadelphia ; with parts in it, however, which you 
have not in your original. The old man who is carried up to the Saviour, 
feet foremost, my dear P., is a positive copy of St. Jerome. So, too, 
the women with doves, in the same picture, by Mr. W.—they are stolen 
outright from Raphael, in one of the cartoons ;.and I have met with 
somewhere, I believe, though I do not now recojlect where, the original 
of his lunatic boy, in a picture of days that are gone by. Mr. W. 
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had magnificent ideas, but he never knew how to express them with 
colour ; prodigious conceptions, which he never could clothe, for his life; 
so that whenever they appeared on canvas, they were little more thang 
crowd of gigantic skeletons, the mere outline of huge, fleshless 

and demigods—the shadows of poetry, for Mr. W. had much more 
poetry in him, I assure you, than he ever knew how to make use of. 

I have seen every good picture that Mr. W. ever painted, I dare say, 
and after all, I would rather have his drawing of Death on the Pale Horse, 
the drawing, not the painting, for I would not give the painting house- 
room, so meagre is it and so unworthy of the drawing ;—I would rather 
have the drawing of that, and of Moses smiting the Rock (never painted, 
1 believe), than all his pictures together. 

3. Stewart, G., historical and portrait painter, born in Rhode Island, 
He was with you a great while ago, and got a high character with you, 
He is now an old man: but, old as he is, take him altogether, he has no 
superior among the portrait painters of our age. Not long ago a capital 
artist, of whom a word or two by-and-by, informed me that some of 
Stewart's late pictures were considered, by a knot of artists and other 
good judges who happened to assemble at his rooms one morning, to be 
the best of his works—« every part and the whole together were well 
treated.” I give you the very words of my authority. You have heard 
of Allston (see No. 5); he made a figure with you some years ago, and 
is now either an academician or associate of your Royal Academy. He 
says (I give you his language too), that “« Stewart’s word in the arf isa 
law, and from his decision there is no appeal "—and so say all the good 
painters of America. N.B. Stewart is near the grave now, and if a 
painter cannot get the first rank for himself, he will be sure to give it 
in such a case to the oldest man alive, with any character in his art. 
R. Peale says the same—T. Sully, ditto—Jarvis, ditto, ditto. 

4. TRUMBULL, (see No. 1.) A Connecticut man, I believe, president 
of the New York Academy, and author of two or three clever historical 
pictures after the manner of Copley. He was with you for a long 
while ( studied with West), and I saw his original sketch of the Sortie of 
Gibraltar, in your Suffolk Street Academy last year (No. — in 1824). 
He is a—Stop—I have so much respect for this able and good man, who 
— ayes, wane mee all the ardour of youth, like Mr. West, who 
eerie an a “ae in the position to which it was habituated by 
His portraits ie rood nat 1 ‘dare not ‘speak irreverently of hie work. 
ey Lap son good—very good, but rather old-fashioned, rather late 
naan Y> Not showy enough to please the shop-keeping spirit of our age, 

the milliners, who, to judge by what I see, § he thecal net at 
of the art, with you. Of his-large historical pictures, of them thet cove 
the walls of the -canital We° ustorical pictures, of them that cover 
why pumas i os eign a say ?—what ! — 

5. ALLstox. W. (Sea NI ‘hat more can I say 
Bas a pmae nt — ) Born I hear, in South Carolina, edu- 
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common observer. He is regarded with you, and, of course, here in 
America, as one of the best painters alive. You know what a noise 
they made with you, when his Jacod’s Vision appeared; not a few of 
your chief men spoke as if a new era of the art was nigh. Still the noise 
that you made there was nothing to the noise that people made here 
about poor Jacob. I have seen the picture—I have studied it well—and 
I say that, instead of being what I have heard it called by a very clever 
man with you, one of the best, or the best picture of modern days—the 
very best, he said, I do believe—it is feeble and stiff, though very 
correct and beautiful. Jacob is nobody, in the fore-ground (which, by 
the way, zs capital); and the chief angel, with his wings outspread afar 
off, is, even what the steps are, a failure. But the two angels that keep 
together do seem to be very much after the quiet, graceful, secure 
manner of Raphael, and the light on the leg of one, is beauty. Mr. A. 
is now employed on a large work, Belshazzar’s Feast, or the Hand- 
writing on the Wall, a picture for which he is to have ten or twelve 
thousand dollars, I hear. Stay—lI will give you the opinion of a brother 
artist, a capital painter and a capital judge, whose letter is now before 
me. “ A gentleman of Boston (he says) told me yesterday that Allston’s 
long-expected picture would be before the public this summer, and that 
he (A.) contemplated a permanent residence at New Haven” (a village of 
Connecticut, where it goes for a city). ‘Allston is certainly a character, but 
he should be studied personally to do him justice ; his humanity must be 
a tax upon his happiness, and yet he has a multitude of little antipathies/ 
I have heard Sully say (T. Sully, of whom you are to have a sketch 
before I get through) that Allston, who was looking at a fine picture 
with him one day, on seeing a spider, went away from the place, and 
would not suffer a friend to kill the spider—he chose rather to give way’ 
to it, although his antipathy would not allow him to abide where it was. 
I should remark here that Sully is one of his greatest admirers. Allston 
wants regularity and decision of character, a want which will destroy 
him. You are to know that Allston loves his country with enthusiasm, 
and that if a single effort were enough, he weuld immolate himself to 
benefit her. If he were in Europe his magnificent powers would make’ 
him the boast of America; but they require to be drawn out by opposi- 
tion, to be provoked and stimulated by rivalry and by encouragement. 
Here, though the love that he has for the art and for his country is’ 
very strong, they make but occasional appeals to his imagination } 
whereas the love of quiet and solitude solicits him continually. The’ 
latter has already seduced him from an honourable rank in London, to* 
remove to the tranquillity of Boston (or Cambridge, rather, which is’ 
near Boston), and is now about to bury him in the seclusion of a country’ 
village. I do most sincerely mourn over so great a loss; for, so far as’ 
my judgment is informed, I do consider Allston as one of the greatest’ 
living painters. I know of no other artist who combines so many great’ 
qualities. It is difficult to say where we should bestow the greatest 
praise after considering a picture of his—you are in doubt which is the 
— excellent, the drawing, the character, the effect, the tone, or the 
colour. | ; 
“There was a time when he betrayed some littleness in the manage- 
ment of his work—it was the remains of the bad manner acquired in 
the modern Roman school; but that has now given place to a bold, de- 
cided handling. I say this without hesitation, though it may appear 
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odd enough to you, considering the time that he has been about his 
great work. The fact is, that he has covered up five times as much gg 
you see in that very picture. It has been as good as finished severg) 
times, and several times he. has painted out a large part of it, as I 

pen to know, in spite of all that could be said or done by the few that 
were permitted to see it.’-—So much for the opinion of a brother painter, 
To say all ina word, I have seen but four pictures by Allston—but three, 
indeed: the Dead Man restored to Life by the Bones of the Prophet; 
Diana, with a wood landscape; and Jacob’s Vision—all_ of which were 
good, but no one of the three was what I call a great picture; and yet 
I do believe that Allston is a great painter, one of the greatest that ever 
lived, and that his Hand-writing on the Wall is worthy of any age or 
any man. But why do I believe this? partly because I see much to 
prove it, and partly because I know the men well who say so: they are 
judges ; and I believe them. 

5. SuLLy, Thomas—born with you, of English parents, but came over 
to this country while a boy. He is a very beautiful painter of women,a 
scholar in the art, and may be regarded with propriety as the Sir Thomas 
Lawrence of America; not that he is the very best portrait painter of 
America, for Stewart, and Peale, and Jarvis are equal to him, to say 
no more, and each after a way of his own; but he is much more like 
Sir T. L.than any other painter of America. He studied with you for 
about a year. By-the-by, as I cannot finish the list now, without 
making a paper, which I have no disposition to make till I have more 
time, I will give you a delicious anecdote of Sully, which I had from his 
own mouth. A husband wishing to surprise a beloved wife on her birth- 
day, came to Sully and got him to paint his portrait «on the sly.” It 
was begun forthwith, and Sully was to have it carried home and put up, 
while the wife was out. But before it was half done, the wife paid him 
a visit by stealth. <‘ Pray, Mr. Sully,” said she, “could you not con- 
trive, think you, to make a portrait of me by such a day (Sully stared), 
for that is my birth-day, and I should like of all things to surprise my 
husband.”—« Why—a—a,” said Sully, seeing that she had no idea of 
the trick, “I do believe that I could; and if you will manage to draw 
your husband away the night before, I will have the picture hung up for 
you and all ready to receive you in the morning.”—“ Delightful!” said 
she. To work he went therefore, and so closely was he run, that once 
or twice he had to let the husband out of one door on tip-toe, while the 
wife was creeping in at another on tip-toe. Well, the ortraits were 
finished: they were very like. The night before the birth day arrived 
and Sully finding both parti h bei vm ' 

y § Doth parties away, each being decoyed away by the 
other, hung them up (the pictures, not the parties), in their superb 
frames, just where they required to be hung The mos of the stor —_ 
may as well skip, for who shall describe the surprise of both, when the 
Souninmnces tales bend go up early, both koping ce 
into the room where the ~ nengn CCENG 0 excuse to; lead the other, 

portraits appeared side by side !—Farewell, 


my dear P.—the story is true : 
—s perfectly t 
to introduce it into a play or - a rue, and yet who would dare. 
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. THE CORN LAWS. apse 

He who discusses at Grillon’s, in company with a fine woman, an 
‘excellent dinner at two guineas ‘a head, perceives, with reason, that 
every thing goes well. The wines of France and Italy load his table. 
The ice that cools them is brought to him from the shores of Norway. 
‘He inhales the perfumes which grow upon the western shore of the 
‘Mediterannean ; and listens to the song which is borne upon the east. 
Commerce is flourishing—and manufactures ;—knowledge and morality 
-are making progress with us every day ! We have given up the vice of 
«« Lotteries,” for ever ; and there shall soon be no more human degrada- 
tion in the West Indies. Half a million of money was won and lost 
enly at Epsom and Ascot races; and Signor Velluti, for five hundred 
guineas a week, will stay at the Opera.a few nights longer! Then we 
niet beat the Burmese ; and we shall get thirty thousand pounds more 
voted in the next year for the National Gallery. A bishopric is talked of 
to be got up for converting the Gypsies among us to Christianity ; and 
the new square, to be built on the site of Carlton House, will be the most 
splendid in the world! We are a great nation—a wonderful people— 
are we not, my love? He embraces his love ; dips his fingers into rose- 
water; doubts for a moment whether the Chasse Café is genuine; 
but sinks upon the sofa, and composes himself to rest. 3 

But while this Sybarite dreams on—smiling at the fairy visions which 


+his own fancy has created—far different are the sensations of the poor 


cotton spinner at Manchester; who, rising an hour and a half before 

eople at “ Grillon’s” go to bed—not because he has any thing to do when 
Ls is up, but because a straw bed, when a man is hungfy, Offers little 
temptation for lying long in the morning—hurries out of doors to get 
away from a crying wife and the fretting of half a dozen half-starved 
children, and goes—with a bitter heart—to take a stroll about the town, 
until the hour for getting <‘ relief” at the workhouse has arrived. The 
streets are empty, except of wanderers like himself: and he passes (in 
the town) only empty manufactories; in which he once worked hard, 
and now ponders whether he shali ever be so happy as to work hard 
again ! or if the “Newimproved patent Machine”—if that succeeds—will 
make up cottons and woollens without any handicraft labour whatever ! 
Passing to the suburbs, he walks by splendid mansions and gardens, 
which have beem raised out of the profit of his labeur; and sees the 
notice of “spring guns,” and “prosecution for trespass,”—the only 
notice he ever receives from the proprietor—threatening him, from the 
top of a long pole, half a mile off; while the watch-dog bays furiously 
at the gate as he approaches. Returning homeward, he reads, in a 
printed bill upon a barn end, the “unanimous resolution” of a great 
meeting of “‘agriculturists, and land-owners’—‘that the country is ruined, 
if ever bread comes to be sold for less than nine-pence half-penny a loaf 
in it’; and, seeing his family stand waiting round the Poor-house door for 
the little oatmeal that is to feed them all day, he thinks that times must 
alter before they will ever be able to purchase much bread at. that price. 
By this time, being in an excellent temper for any outrage that can be 
proposed to him, he joins a small party of rioters ; and—if he is not shot 
first—helps to break as many power-looms as a rich manufacturer has 
paid five thousand pounds for. After this, setting down in a corner 
moodily, without bread, beer, or tobacco, he listens to the reading of 
some back number of « Cobbett’s Register,” which at least so far speaks 
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—_t0 his perceptions—that it admits that he is starving, and agrees 
erm aaa to be so. If there should be any leaf of the book 
which exhorts him to use a little “prudence and tells him that 
this is the only weapon which half his betters use with such fearful 
efficacy against him ;—which warns him to work hard (and not drink hard) 
when wages are high ;—to look upon parish charity as he would upon 
pestilence, and to wait till to-morrow for every thing which he cannot 
pay for to day :—to stay with his family at home of an evening in his 
cottage, and not make the brewer’s fortune, or the distiller’s, by depray- 
ing himself at the ale-house ; and above all, though he gets but twelve 
shillings a week wages, never to spend one farthing in duxuries, until he 
has laid by one shilling for the time when he may get no wages at all ;— 
if there be any page to this effect in the book, that is a page which he 
finds superfluous, or tedious; and accordingly, either pays no attention 
‘to it, or gets up and walks away. 

With all his faults, however—and your working mechanic, especially in 
large towns, is as idle as a duke, and as extravagant ;—indulging in ex- 
penses, which the man two steps above him in society shuns, and casting 
away safeties which the other is laborious to arrive at, and careful 
to maintain ;—with all these faults—the chief result of which is that the 
poor rogue remains fixed in his station of toil and poverty rather than 
aims to rise above it—with all his vices, the English mechanic must not 
be starved ; nor will he be argued (when the time comes) into any prac- 
tical admission that he ought to be so. The late discussions upon the 
expediency and operation of the Corn Laws—with the power granted to 
ministers to dispense with those laws, in case they shall see cause for 80 
doing—may be regarded as (practically) decisive upon the fate of a 
question, as to the eventual success of which, we confess, we think 
nothing short of blindness could ever have entertained any doubt.—The 
rights of individuals may be tampered with; the gains of particular 
branches of trade may be cramped or lessened by ill-judged legislation; 
but no system, the effect of which is to throw large bodies of men out of 
employment—to make one part of our population lastingly dangerous as 
< as burthensome to the remainder—can ever continue to exist.’ ” 
Bey question then becomes this—Does that system which gives the 

-owner of England a monopoly of the home Corn market,—and, con- 
sequently enables him pretty nearly to put his own price upon his 
produce—does it, or does it not, tend to crush the general industry of 

the country? And this is a question, which both speakers and writers 


on the two sides of the controversy, argue upon principles (assumed) 
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That both classes have a common interest in the strength and prosperity. 
of the country, there can be no doubt; but, to deny that each will be a 
gainer, by keeping the profits of the other, in their mutual dealings, 
as low as they can be kept, without doing him vital mischief, seems to us 
to be impossible. To say that the manufacturer can be a gazner, by that 
increase of the land-owner’s income, which he himself. (in the shape of 
high prices) gives, ‘because that increase of the land-owner's income 
is again expended with him (the manufacturer)” seems to be nonsense : 
the butcher who pays to the tailor forty shillings for his coat instead of 
thirty, in order that the tailor may have forty shillings, instead of thirty, 
to lay out again in meat with him, is just en shillings out of pocket by 
the change of his tailor’s price ; less by the profit, whatever that may be, 
which he makes upon the sale of ten shillings worth of meat. 

In all dealings between the land-owner and the manufacturer it will be 
recollected, the land-owner has this advantage—he deals in a commodity 
which is indispensable to his opponent; his opponent has only a com- 
modity to offer, which may be dispensed with by him. The holder of 
land—these are propositions which we must put shortly—takes his land 
by a title which we will not question; but he has no title to impose any 
law upon his fellow: subjects, for the purpose of making the enjoyment 
of that land especially: profitable to him. Land must, under existing 
circumstances—however it may have stood formerly—stand in England 
upon the same footing with every other description of property ; and 
has no more claim than every other description of capital to be protected 
from fluctuation in value. 

- Burke, who described the manufacturers (according to Black- 
wood) as people “contributing little or nothing, except in an infinitely 
circuitous manner, to their own maintenance’—as “truly the /ruges 
consumere nati ’””°—Burke talked then as he would not talk, if he were 
alive—and in his senses—at the present day. The “bold peasantry 
—a country’s pride!” and so forth, was a pretty thought in poetry: 
—our excellent agriculturists, however, are doing their utmost, we 
should remember, to degrade, and depress their “ bold pea- 
santry,’ and make them workhouse paupers, every man :—but poetry 
is apt to catch at facts rather than analyze principles: and that line was 
written when ploughmen, and not weavers, were the prevailing produce 
of the land. The manufacturer, as we submitted a little way back, 
has rather uphill work in this—and almost every other discussion. He 
dwells in a close and smoky atmosphere; often has a black face ; is 
tolerably vicious, and particularly insolent ;—in short, he is not at all a 
picturesque, or a pleasing- personage—but he is a very powerful one— 
and he zis here. And let him have his due of justice as well as of mainte- 
nance ; the land-owner, twenty years since, looked at him with a more 
favourable eye than he does now. When the storm raged, and the ship 
laboured, we felt that our strength was in the numbers of aur crew ; now 
we are at anchor, and in safety, we must not fling those numbers 
overboard. Warwickshire and Lancashire was it—or Bedfordshire—and 
Herefordshire—that fought the battles of England—that conquered 
Bonaparte at Waterloo? Our cotton mills, and our steam engines, with 
the swarthy, and what was worse, pallid rogues that worked: them ; 
these were the powers that, through a contest which devastated four-fifths 
of Europe, protected the estates of the noblemen and land-owners of Eng- 
land ; and did more (it should seem)—for they doubled the value of them. 
F 2 
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The manufacturer is here: we owe our wealth, our strength, our safety, 
in great part, to his exertions. England was independent—victorieus— 
when she had.no manufacturers. Doubtless ; and so she was when she 
had-no gunpowder. Does any man think that she would remain so new?. 
Such persons may also believe that her span of territory would be able 
almost to command the world ; without those swarms of noisy, pestilent 
knaves crammed together in her black and smoky towns, who can make 
money (if work be given to them) to-day ; and be made soldiers of—if 
their services are wanted for such a purpose—to-morrow. 

Our claim here, let it be understood fully, is made for the right of 
the working, the journeyman manufacturer. The master trader, : like 
every other capitalist, wants no assistance to take care of himself. In 
fact we have no question that the machinery which the desire of those. 
traders still to make money keeps bringing into action, may be carried 
too far, and is carried too far; and, when carried too far, goes to pro- 
duce great misery to the population of a country. The power of machi- 
nery gives to the masters’ description of capital—money—too heavy an 
alvantage over the workman’s description of capital—labour. Men now 
draw carts upon the road, the work of beasts; while machines do the 
work of men in our manufactories ; this, obviously, is not as it should 
be. It does seem clear that these tremendous powers, held by the ma- 
nufacturing capitalists, tend ‘to give their description of property an 
advantage over ‘that of the agriculturists; but yet it may be doubted 
how far any laws directed against machinery at home would do more 
than destroy our trade by giving foreigners the advantage of us; and in 
the mean time—no matter which property is uppermost—the labourer 
(who has no jot of interest in the question) must Jive. : 

Therefore, as we must assume that the agriculturists of England have 
no “divine right” for the sale of their corn and cattle, but can only 
keep the home. market closed upon the plea that they will duy of those 
to whom they sel/, it seems clear that, whether more men are employed, 
or more machines, the agriculturists ean have no claim to sell food to any 
greater quantity of manufacturing labour than. that which their own 
wants, In necessaries and conveniencies, require. We use the word 
‘‘ require ” here, in contradistinction from “ employ,” because labour 
required and employment given are things, in their effect, very different. 
“Work wanted,” is carpenter’s work from the carpenter, or weaver's 
from the weaver—work which the workman is regularly accustomed to, 
oe = yield him and his family a competent livelihood. 
; Brployment gen” may be sud work asthe purty employed 
pari or breakin 8 put to; such as drawing water-carts, sweeping 

’ g stones, for six-pence a-day upon the road. Then, 


whatever may be the wealth of the land-owners of a country, they can 
he want more than a given amount of labour (not agricultural )—up to 
that point the corn-grower and the manufacturer are, practically, upon 


even terms. When we get beyond the question of F 
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Pi agi ee ancy will operate against us ; caprice, and the change of a 
| » or the taste for a foreign article, will throw fifty or sixty thou- 
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of need or luxury exceeding the demand ; and that instant the common 
effects of a surplus produce in the market, aggravated fearfully in this 
particular instance by the utter uwselessness of.the commodity to the 
possessors, begins lowering the price in the most frightful degree. 
The article already produced may not fall instantly, because it may be 
held, and so maintain:its price; but the labour: which produces it is a 
commodity which cannot be held, and the fall of that is instantaneous. _ 
For the measure of corn which used to purchase twelve hours’ labour, _ 
we are now offered fourteen. From fourteen offered in fifty places, we 
come to sixteen, then to eighteen, twenty, or thirty; by-and-bye we 
will take even this only upon some condition ; and, at last, we can take no 
more upon any condition at all. Then we come to the leaving an im- 
mense mass of mer idle ; an immense other mass starving upon three 
days’ work instead of six,;-and all who work in distress, from being mi- 
serably ill paid. From the immense quantity of labour to be obtained 
almost upon any terms, any man who has a small capital and a desperate 
cupidity, becomes enabled to speculate to almost any extent he pleases; 
the ruin-which he brings upon himself may not be a matter of much 
consequence to any body; but the mass of goods which he throws upon 
the market, at a low price, increases the glut, and aggravates the suf- 
ferings of all. 

This then, at least, may be the™eondition of a country .which had 
nothing but its internal trade to depend upon. We take it to beim a 
great degree the state of England at present; but whether it be, or 
not so, is merely a question upon the fact ;—suppose such a case—sup- 
pose the manufacturing population of a country to be greater than the 
agriculturists can (with justice to that population) remunerate and em- 
ploy—is not the obvious remedy that very export trade, which the advo- 
cates of corn restrictions are now affecting to treat so lightly? Suppose 
two millions, or one million, of the people of England, to be employed 
in manufactures for the export-trade, we take itto be clear that, upon 
these people,- as far at least as the plea of reciprocal dealing goes, the 
land-owners can have no claim for the purchase of corn at all. As they 
sell nothing to the land, they cannot, on any principle of reciprocity, be 
called upon to buy from it. If we were to shut them up within four 
walls ; confine them to their foreign trade alone, and separate their. sales 
from those of the rest of the community; let them pay (as they would 
do) a pretty swinging rent to the land-owners for the ground that they 
lived upon; be available as a corps de réserve to protect the estates of 
those land-owners in case of war; and pay their share of the public 
burthens (without any chance of getting part of that payment back again) ; 
—then we hope thatthe most assuming agriculturist could not have any 
claim—for beef and mutton at his own prices—to a lease of their sto- 
machs ? | 

It will be objected that such a division cannot be made as we describe. 
We cannot help that; our population must be employed and fed.. We 
cannot, with corn at the price it fetches in this country, compete (as 
manufacturers) abroad, with people who buy their corn fifty per cent 
cheaper. Our superior capital, our superior machinery, the ignorance 
of our competitors, will enable us to. do much, but not so much as it 
has done heretofore, and not so much as this. 

The admission of a moderate quantity of corn from abroad, will lower 
the price which the land-owner of England receives for the whole ?. -It 
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must do so; we see noremedy. We make noattack upon the property of 
the land-owners; we admit their distinct right to all the corn in the 
country ; but we contend that people cannot go on being compelled, by 
law, to buy it from them. : 


The land-owners are a little fast and loose too, in their opinions and. 


pretensions. ‘They are a caste of themselves, above trade, traders are, 
in fact, the fruges consumere nate ¢ There was not a little, dirty, job- 
ing, fraudulent, scheme, among the joint-stock bubbles, for making a 
little money by trade (or otherwise), that we did not find some “ landed 
gentleman, ’—who rather thought he saw the “fruges ” the other way— 
at the head of, or connected with it. On the merits of “ Free-Trade,” 
as regarded the article of si/k, the views of the land-owners were parti- 
cularly luminous. We will not challenge them to “play out the play,” 
because it would be too hard. They never could sell their corn at so 
high a price to any people as to the manufacturers of England, and the 
major part of the commodities that they want in return, they never could 
buy from any people at so low a price. ‘The threat of general free-trade 
may have some weight with the manufacturing capitalist ; but to the 
workman, it is as ridiculous as the other great menace of the agricultural 
party—to wit, that if the manufacturer will only give the agriculturist 
50s. for the quarter of corn, instead of 70s., the agriculturist can only 
buy of him 50s. worth of cottons instead of 70s.—the fact being that the 
manufacturer has got the intermediate 20s. without giving any cottons 
for it, already in his possession. 

We do not desire to go the length of a total change, but we must have 
an alteration. If the country is not now in a state to bear a perfectly 
Free-Trade in corn, it is entitled to a right of constant importation ; and 
at such a rate of duty as will enable the foreign grower, in average sea- 
sons, to send some first-rate wheat into our market. The agriculturist 
will sustain a diminution of his profits by that change ; but when he does 
so suffer, he has little title to complain. 

Look at the increase of the land-owner’s income, all through the late 
War, im England, while the land-owner of almost every other country in 
Europe was becoming literally a beggar. Look, not at any nominal 
amount of money paid, subject to taxation or reduction, look at the ex- 
penditure, the manner of life of these persons, and ask if they will be 
poorer than they were in 1790, if twenty per cent should be abated from 
their incomes? They talk of the taxation that crushes the agricultural 
interest— What class of that interest has it crushed ? Has it crushed 
the land-owner, whose expenses are nearly double what they were prior 


to its increase? or the f; : es “ys 
: nadie armer, who during its pressure, took a bailiff to 
look after his business, and m4 i , 


‘Sy and shot up into a gentleman? It is ridiculous 
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The Corn Monopoly must come down; we shall have people starving 
if it does.not; and that people wi// not starve, even the land-owners will 
have wit enough to know. For the war, the nea taxation, that is: so 
loudly complained of, let it be abated ; but every ind of capital seems 
to have thrived under it. The landed interest raised their rents and 
their style of living under it. The monied interest arose almost out of 
it. It seems, with all the abuse we hear of it, to have gone on blessing 
every interest—enriching every interest, but one,—the interest of the 
labouring classes—agricultural or manufacturing, through the country. 

This is a branch of our subject to which, perhaps, we may return; at pre- 
sent, to touch upon it would carry us far beyond our limits. (The whole 
question of the Corn Trade, indeed, has been argued so laboriously, that a 


few loose hints upon it are all that we can venture to throw out. We are 


not among those who would hold it of no importance that no more corn 
were ever grown in England, provided we could obtain it at a chea 
rate by purchasing it abroad. _ We do not forget what would be the dan- 
ger of placing the supply of so material a commodity at the discretion of 
owers, with whom accident, to-morrow, might embroil us. But, on 
the other hand, we can see no objection, beyond the personal interest of 


_one class of persons, to such a restricted importation. of foreign grain, 


as, maintaining the agriculture of this country still vigorous, would 
keep it in a state always capable of extension. One, moreover, of the 
greatest blessings, perhaps, that would be derived from the introduction 
of a fixed duty upon the importation, will be the abatement of that mass 
of jobbing and fraud which has been carried on under the system of the 
averages. Without going quite back to the prejudices, or being entirely 
prepared to condemn them, which formerly existed against regrating and 
monopoly, where the supply of so vital an article to a country, as Food, 
is at stake, we think all details between the producer and the consumer 
should be simplified as far as possible. 





On the reporied Death of a Friend whom I had celebrated in an Elegy, 
and afterwards met at a Party. 


Way, Richard, my boy, where the deuce have you been ? 
You know not the trouble you’ ve given; 
I was told you had suddenly left us in spleen, 
And, ’twas hoped, you had travelled to heaven: 
The news took me rather, I own, by surprise ; 
I pondered awhile \-hat to do, 
Till, suddenly brushing the dew from my eyes, 
I thought I would write something new. 
I began on your virtues (’twas difficult work); 
Then your ‘graces tov cost me much trouble ; 
Your wit and good-humour I could not well shirk, 
Though wit often proves but a bubble. 
Yes, all was in vain, Bt I worked night and day ! 
Poor poet ! what troubles await ye ! 
I found that my elegy many made Bay, 
And the eye-lids Teches folks weighty. | 
Now the least you can do, my dear sensible fellow, 
Is to contradict all I have ‘said; 
To assure your kind friends when I wrote I was mellow, 
Or not, perhaps, right in my head. 
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4upre are few individuals more deserving of pity than the hypochoy. 
driac, and yet there is no complaint, except perhaps the tooth-ache 
which excites less commiseration than hypochondriasis. The reason 
of this seems to be either that this malady is held to depend upon the 
individual being merely ilious, as it is rather indefinitely called, or else 
that it arises from a sickly imagination, and may be thrown off by a 
effort of the will. That a deranged condition of the digestive organs 
may produce lowness of spirits is too obvious to admit of denial, or to 
require any illustration. But this kind of mental depression bears a 
direct relation to the state of the stomach, and as this regains its tone, 
the mind recovers its hilarity. Such, however, is not the case in hypo. 
chondriasis, in which there is for the most part a conviction pressing on 
the mind of the patient, that he labours under some incurable disease— 
an impression which no vigour of his digestive system can remove, 
and which becomes the constant object of his solicitude—paralyses 
every mental exertion, and poisons every rational enjoyment. Neither 
does the idea that hypochondriasis depends upon the indulgence of 
fancy or caprice appear better founded. A man is laughed at who com- 
lains of pain in the great toe of the leg which he left on the field of 
aterloo some ten years ago ; yct, however ridiculous this may appear, 

it is literally true that he feels the pain there, because the nerve which 
went to the toe conveys to the brain precisely the same sensation 
it was wont to do before the limb was amputated. In such a case no 
reasoning can alter the nature of the impression, nor any argument 
blunt the acuteness of the suffering. So I imagine it is in hypochondri- 
asis ; we may know perhaps that the sensations do not—cannot corres- 
pond with the reality—in a word, that they are but sensations, yet we 
cannot, either in the one case or the other, shake off the inconvenience 
by exertion, or drive it off by ratiocination. I beg not to be misunder- 
stood—I do not mean to assert that any hypochondriac may not aggravate 
his complaints by intemperance in his diet, indulgence in his caprices, 
or indeed any irregularity in his mode of life; but I do assert that 
his complaint sometimes comes on notwithstanding the most rigorous 
bodily temperance and mental discipline; yet all the docters lay the 
onus of this miserable complaint upon the stomach, and direct their 
pee against its supposed delinquencies. I am myself, one of the 
* renimae “2 = ee WE one and therefore, speak from personal 
ge. consulted Mr. A——, and was beginning to describe my 


feelings to him, thinking, « good easy man,” that a knowledge of the 
symptoms was necessary to a discovery of the remedy—not at all. He 


i“ don’t tell me of feelings! you're hipped, Sir, that’s 

. er = pill every night and read ou book.” Not quite satisfied 
pre a . ~ -_ method of prescribing, which looked as if he had made 
- 7 oe _ hand to give me the blue pill, whatever my complaints 
> mea we : ~Nagperse Dr. P-—. ; he too ordered medicines for the 
“paper Dut luckily, without enjoining the perusal of his book, which 
— Ke more difficult of digestion than all the drugs at Apothecary’s 
‘ e idea of reading medical books having been suggested by 


Mr. A I Ss > 

» 4 speedily collected all which 

light upon my , G all which seemed likely to throw any 
I ain sate neon ram and it is from the result of ‘this inquiry that 
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o anpective system as upon the irritation of certain 
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nérves (varying in different persons), by which false’ impressions are 
pote he Fa brain, in the marae’ of the soldier above-mentioned 
who had lost his leg. . 

Persons having their nervous system so constituted as to be susceptible 
of strong impressions from slight causes—having, in short, what is usually 
called a nervous temperament, have always been regarded as particularly 
liable to this disease. Rousseau and Cowper may be taken as good 
illustrations—men who were unable by any degree of temperance to 
starve themselves into tranquillity and cheerfulness. Indeed, it is con- 
sistent with general observation, that pursuits leading to the cultivation 
of the fancy or indulgence of feeling are powerful auxiliaries in the 
developement of morbid nervous irritability. Among the various Classes 
of artists, for example, musicians are perhaps the most subject to those 
wayward fancies which mark the hyphochondriac ; . witness Viotti, 
Sacchini, Mozart, and others; while the effect of music upon minds 
gifted with undue sensibility is strikingly illustrated by the melancho y 
and passionate desire of revisiting their native country, produced on 
Swiss soldiers on hearing the Ranz des Vaches. Yet I apprehend it 
would be very difficult to shew in what manner the stomach was affectéd 
by their sounds. Shakspeare, who was a tolerably correct observer of 
nature, speaks of the “soul inspiring drum,” the “ ear-piercing fife,” 
and even attributes certain nameless effects to the bag-pipe “ singing in 
the nose”—but so far as I know, mentions no music which held any 
sympathy or communion with the stomach. 

The fact is, as it appears to me, that the stomach is of a very jealous 
disposition, and will not work unless attended to ; take off the mind too 
frequently and too long, no matter in what way, and the dissention 
is proportionally affected; the individual, after becoming melancholy or 
capricious, in vulgar language, hipped, the indigestion being obviously 
the effect, not the cause of the mental affection ; hence it is that men of 
studious habits generally become dyspeptic and not unfrequently hypo- 
chondriacal. It is very consolitory, however, for those who are thus 
affected, to be able to refer their bodily infirmities to their mental 
superiority ; and as a quotation from any old author is always very 
useful in an argument, and of course one from a Latin or Greek writet 
doubly so, I would remind them that Aristotle asks “cur homines qui 
ingenio claruerunt et in stadus philosophiz vel en republica adminis- 
tranda vel in carmine fingendo vel en artibus’exercendis melancholicos 
omnes fuisse vidramus ?” 

“Women are said to be less liable to the disease than men, which may 
be accounted for either by the fact of their prudently abstaining from 
the fatigue of very profound meditations ; or, by supposing the same 
causes to produce a different train of phenomena, constituting hysterics, 
a complaint, however;. so analogous to the subject of this paper, that 
many have regarded them as the masculine and feminine of the same 
species. Talking of the ladies, I may remark, that a French writer’ of 
some celebrity (M. Falret), argues that the abdominal vicera cannot:be 
the seat of hypochondriasis,. because the disease does not prevail among 
his fair country-women, who, according to his insinuation, wear stays 80 
contrived as to produce great compression “sur les bas ventre.” Now, 
without underrating the sacrifices made by the French ladies in the 
cause of fashion, we may be allowed to question whether the sufferings 
of the male sex in this country have not for some years been quite as 
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"upre are few individuals more deserving of pity than the hypochon. 
driac, and yet there is no complaint, except perhaps the tooth-ache, 
which excites less commiseration than hypochondriasis. The reason 
of this seems to be either that this malady is held to depend upon the 
individual being merely bilious, as it is rather indefinitely called, or else 
that it arises from a sickly imagination, and may be thrown off by an 
effort of the will. That a deranged condition of the digestive organs 
may produce lowness of spirits is too obvious to admit of denial, or to 
require any illustration. But this kind of mental depression bears a 
direct relation to the state of the stomach, and as this regains its tone, 
the mind recovers its hilarity. Such, however, is not the case in hypo- 
chondriasis, in which there is for the most part a conviction pressing on 
the mind of the patient, that he labours under some incurable disease — 
an impression which no vigour of his digestive system can remove, 
and which becomes the constant object of his solicitude—paralyses 
évery mental exertion, and poisons every rational enjoyment. Neither 
does the idea that hypochondriasis depends upon the indulgence of 
fancy or caprice appear better founded. A man is laughed at who com- 
lains of pain in the great toe of the leg which he left on the field of 

aterloo some ten years ago ; yct, however ridiculous this may appear, 
it is literally true that he feels the pain there, because the nerve which 
went to the toe conveys to the brain precisely the same sensation 
it was wont to do before the limb was amputated. In such a case no 
reasoning can alter the nature of the impression, nor any argument 
blunt the acuteness of the suffering. So I imagine it is in hypochondri- 
asis ; we may know perhaps that the sensations do not—cannot corres- 
pond with the reality—in a word, that they are but sensations, yet we 
cannot, either in the one case or the other, shake off the inconvenience 
by exertion, or drive it off by ratiocination. I beg not to be misunder- 
stood—I do not mean to assert that any hypochondriac may not aggravate 
his complaints by intemperance in his diet, indulgence in his caprices, 
or indeed any irregularity in his mode of life; but Ido assert that 
his complaint sometimes comes on notwithstanding the most rigorous 
bodily temperance and mental discipline; yet all the doctors lay the 
onus of this miserable complaint upon the stomach, and direct their 
remedies against its supposed delinquencies. I am myself, one of the 
ill-fated race of hypochondriacs, and therefore, speak from. personal 
knowledge. I consulted Mr. A——, and was beginning to describe my 
feelings to him, thinking, “good easy man,” that a knowledge of the 
symptoms was necessary to a discovery of the remedy—not at all. He 
cut me short with “ don’t tell me of feelings! you're hipped, Sir, that’s 
all; take a blue pill every night and read my book.” Not quite satisfied 
with this off-hand method of prescribing, which looked as if he had made 
up his mind before hand to give me the blue pill, whatever my complaints 
were, I resolved to consult Dr. P—— ; he too ordered medicines for the 


stomach, but luckily, without enjoining the perusal of his book, which 


i am told is more difficult of digestion than all the drugsat Apothecarv’s 
ag The idea of reading medical books having Seen manent by 


» I speedily collected all which seemed likely to throw any 


result of ‘this inquiry that 
sdoes not depend so much 
n the irritation of certain 











light upon my complaints, and it is from the 
I have formed my opinion that. hypochondriasi 
the digestive system as upo 


on the state of 
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srves (varying in different persons), by which false’ impressions are 
poral r/o Fo brain, in the mono! of the soldier above-mentioned 
who had lost his leg. : 

Persons having their nervous system so constituted as to be susceptible 
of strong impressions from slight causes—having, in short, what is usually 
called a nervous temperament, have always been regarded as particularly 
liable to this disease. Rousseau and Cowper may be taken as good 
illustrations—men who were unable by any degree of temperance to 
starve themselves into tranquillity and cheerfulness. Indeed, :: is con- 
sistent with general observation, that pursuits leading to the cultivation 
of the fancy or indulgence of feeling are powerful auxiliaries in the 
developement of morbid nervous irritability. Among the various classes 
of artists, for example, musicians are perhaps the most subject to those 
wayward fancies which mark the hyphochondriac ; witness Viotti, 
Sacchini, Mozart, and others; while the effect of music upon minds 
gifted with undue sensibility is strikingly illustrated by the melancho y 
and passionate desire of revisiting their native country, produced on 
Swiss soldiers on hearing the Ranz des Vaches. Yet I apprehend it 
would be very difficult to shew in what manner the stomach was affectéd 
by their sounds. Shakspeare, who was a tolerably correct observer of 
nature, speaks of the “soul inspiring drum,” the “ ear-piercing fife,” 
and even attributes certain nameless effects to the bag-pipe “ singing in 
the nose”—but so far as I know, mentions no music which held any 
sympathy or communion with the stomach. 

The fact is, as it appears to me, that the stomach is of a very jealous 
disposition, and will not work unless attended to; take off the mind too 
frequently and too long, no matter in what way, and the dissention 
is proportionally affected; the individual, after becoming melancholy or 
capricious, in vulgar language, hipped, the indigestion being obviously 
the effect, not the cause of the mental affection ; hence it is that men of 
studious habits generally become dyspeptic and not unfrequently hypo- 
chondriacal. It is very consolitory, however, for those who are thus 
affected, to be able to refer their bodily infirmities to their mental 
superiority ; and as a quotation from any old author is rate w very 
useful in an argument, and of course one from a Latin or Greek writet 
doubly so, I would remind them that Aristotle asks “cur homines qui 
ingenio claruerunt et in stadus philosophie vel en republica adminis- 
tranda vel in carmine fingendo vel en artibus’exercendis melancholicos 
omnes fuisse vidramus ?” i 

Women are said to be less liable to the disease than men, which may 
be accounted for either by the fact of their prudently abstaining from 
the fatigue of very profound meditations ; or, by supposing the same 
causes to produce a different train of phenomena, constituting hysterics, 
a complaint, however,. so analogous to the subject of this paper, that 
many have regarded them as the masculine and feminine of the same 
species. Talking of the ladies, I may remark, that a French writer’ of 
some celebrity (M. Falret), argues that the abdominal vicera cannot:be 
the seat of hypochondriasis, because the disease does not prevail among 
his fair country-women, who, according to his isinuation, wear stays 80 
contrived as to produce great compression “sur les bas ventre.” Now, 
without underrating the sacrifices made by the French ladies in the 
Cause of fashion, we may be allowed to question whether the sufferings 
of the male sex in this country have not for some years been quite aé 
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exquisite; but, to whichsoever the merit may belong of spray | the 
tightest stays, I must say, that I never met with any instance o 
chondriasis from this cause: in fact a certain degree of intellect seems 
necessary for its production. From this digression I return to the moral 
or intellectual causes which are very numerous. It is very uncommon to 
meet with any one who has been much given to study of any kind who 
has not experienced this affection to a greater or less extent—but at the 
same time, among the various kinds of reading, none are so apt to 
produce hypochondriasis among unprofessional persons, as the perusal of 
medical works ; so generally is this acknowledged, that M. Villernay has 
enumerated “lecture habituelle de Buchan*” among the exciting causes, 
Rousseau, too, not only admits this cause, but describes in forcible 
language the effect of such injudicious studies upon his singularly con- 
stituted mind. He says, “ having read a little on physiology, I set 
about studying anatomy: and passing in review the numbers and varied 
actions of the parts which composed my frame, I expected twenty 
times a day to feel them going wrong ; far from being astonished to find 
myself dying, my astonishment was that I could live. I did not read 
the description of any disease which I did not imagine myself to be 
affected with; and I am sure that if I had not been ill I must have 
become so upon this fatal study. Finding in every complaint the symp- 
toms of my own, I believed I had got them all, and thereby added 
another much more intclerable—the phantasy of curing myself, a thing 
difficult to avoid when one reads medical books. By means of plodding, 
reflecting, and comparing, I came to the conclusion that the root of my 
complaint was a polypus of the heart.” 

The passions may be ranked next to mental exertion in the production 
of hypochondriasis, particularly fear; after which may be placed chagrin 
and ennui. This last is very remarkable in men of business who abandon 
their affairs to seek for tranquillity and repose in retirement—those in 
short, who pass from a life of activity to one of idleness. Under these 
circumstances, the fancy first conjures up the evil, and then the mind 
dwells upon it with morbid pertinacity. 

It would not appear that climate has much influence on hypochondri- 
asis, which, however, bears a distinct relation to the progress of civili- 
zation, becoming more frequent as it advances. It likewise occurs par- 
ticularly, in those countries which have been subjected to great political 
events, a circumstance which accounts for the number of hypochon- 
driacs observed by Zacchias, during the eventful reign of Louis XIV: 
the same effect is said to have been produced in Spain and Germany by 
the late invasions of the French. 

_ With regard to the symptoms of this disease, or the manner in which 
it developes itself, this varies in almost every different case; but the part 
most frequently fixed upon as the seat of some incurable malady, is the 
heart, especially among young medical hypochondriacs. I am told the 
late eminent professor of physic in Edinburgh, used to mention that 
he was every season consulted by a great number of young medical 
students on the state of their hearts—and it is asserted by the French 
writers, that when Corvisart first drew the attention of the pupils at the 


Ecole de Medicine to the organic /usus of this organ, it brought on an 
epidemic of imaginary aneurisms, The sight, hearing, smell, and taste, 
#re sometimes subject to painful or depraved affections, and at others are 
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endowed with a marked sensibility ; this is particularly the case with 
regard to touch, the slightest degree either of heat or cold, producing 
strong impressions—in some, the integuments become preternaturally 
tender, and the patient even complains of exquisite pain in the hair. 

~ The whims and phantasies of hypochondriacs are very numerous, and 
many of them such, as to provoke a smile, even when we most pity 
the subjects of such strange delusions. Some describe the sensation of 
a great explosion, as of a piece of fire-arms in the head, chest, or 
abdomen ; while others imagine that they feel the movements of some 
Jiving animal within them. One lady thought her skin had become 
rough and scaly like that of a carp, an impression which she removed at 
will by calling to her assistance the sense of touch. Greding mentions 
the case of a medical man who was impressed with the belief that his 
stomach was filled with frogs, which had been spawning ever since he 
bathed when a boy in a pool where there were a few tadpoles. The life 
of this unfortunate man was spent in travelling from place to place, to 
consult the most eminent physicians concerning this imaginary evil.— 
“ He argued himself,” says M. Greding, “into a great passion in my pre- 
sence, and then asked me if I did not hear the frog-croak.” Marcellus 
Donatus mentions the case of a baker of France, who imagined himself 
a great lump of butter, and durst not sit in the sun or near a fire for 
fear of being melted—rather an unhappy phantasy by-the-bye for a 
baker. Zimmerman met with an individual who fancied himself a 
barleycorn, and did not venture to go abroad lest he should be picked 
up and swallowed by the first sparrow that espied him. 

One of the most annoying and vexatious absurdities into which hypo- 
chondriacs are led, is the degree of vacillation in every purpose, and 
the deliberation which precedes the most unimportant actions; thus Dr. 
Reid mentions that he called one day upon a young friend who had in- 
quired his health by the sincerity of his application. It was afternoon, 
but he was still in bed, not having been able to decide whether he 
should wear his small-clothes or pantaloons ; having renewed his reason- 
ing upon this important matter, he at length determined in favour of the 
latter; but he had not been dressed many minutes before he changed 
his mind, and during the rest of the day wore breeches. From these 
and similar instances we acquire the fidelity of the picture of an hy- 
pochondriac, as given by Moliere in his “ Malade Imaginaire,” when he 
makes Argan say, “ Monsieur Puyon, m’a dit de me promener le matin 
dans ma chamber douze allées et douze venues, mais j'ai oublié a 
lui demander si c’est en long ou en large.” No strength of mind or 
extent of cultivation seems capable of protecting us against these 
ludicrous imaginations. Even Pascal, remarkable as he was for the depth 
and clearness, as well as piety of his mind, was yet unable to conquer 
the force of hallucination. He fancied himself always placed at the 
edge of an abyss, into which he was constantly afraid of falling, and 
it was only by pushing a chair over the supposed verge of the precipice 
and finding it did not fall that he was able to undeceive himself. is 
experiment he is said to have always had recourse to before he ventured 
to sit down when labouring under a fit of this disease. This brings to my 
mind the case of an individual who had an equal fear of sitting down, 
but for a very different cause: it has occurred to the writer to know 
of a gentleman who supposed his “ nether bulk” to be made of glass, and 
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who, therefore, never sat down without extreme caution, lest he should 
b With sa “ ‘the treatment of this complaint, I am satisfied that 
medical men are wrong in endeavouring, as they pore do, to ar , 
their patients into better health. This will not do; an —_ ayer * 
from my own experience, that till he has gained the co ae 0 : 
patients by listening to, appearing to believe, and prescri ng oor y 
and formally for his most fanciful ailments, he has no chance yi ing of 
any real service to him ; any expression which insinuates that the ream 
is imaginary at once destroys all confidence ; whereas, an attentive 
examination of the symptoms, and favourable anticipation of the result, 

o far towards tranquillising the mind of the patient. In this way I 
Live known the best effects from a course not of blue, but of bread 
pills, edaide by xercise, amusement, and cheerful society. 








DITHYRAMBICS. 


(From the German) 


‘* Nimmer das glaubt mir 
Nimmer erschienen 


Gotter allein, &c.” Schillor’s Gedtchts. 


The Gods descend from high, — 
But not alone they leave their blissful seat ; 
Hand in hand they quit the sky, 
To join their votary’s still retreat ! 
When jovial Bacchus crowns the bowl, 
Then Love with laughing eyes invades my soul, 
And Phebus makes the hallowed train complete. 
They come, they come—the heavenly band, 
In earthly bowers they take their stand, 
And bright with all their freshest rays 
Flash upon the poet’s gaze. 


The glorious guests—the heavenly choir, 

Say, ‘how shall earth-born man receive ? 
Untempered in celestial fire, 

Their dazzling forms behold and live ? 
Fill me, ye Gods, and full, and high 

Your choicest draughts of immortality 


To powers like your’s what can a mortal give ? 
Fill with nectar, fill the cup, 


I'll snatch the pledge and drink it u 
Then in the starry halls above 
For ever dwell—with bliss and Jove. 


D> 


“ Fill the cup, and fill it high ! 
“ And, Hebe, kiss the golden brim ! 

“ And let the poet taste of joy, 
“ And feel that Heaven was made for him. 

“ Bathe his eyes in holy dew, 

a Lest Styx, detested power, should blast his view, 

And let the Godhead glow through every limb !” 

Hark! the sacred stream descends, 


Around the mantling brim it bends : 
y sight grow clean from earthly shades, 
tranquil joy my thrilling breast pervades, 


I feel m 
While 
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THE THEATRE—ITS LITERATURE, AND GENERAL ARRANGEMENT. 

Tue theatre, its management, and the contribution of material for its support, 
did form a part of the literary business of the country. This was the case, fn 
some degree, even so lately as thirty years ago; but it is scarcely so any longer. 
The aggregate quantity of theatrical entertainment exhibited in London has 
been doubled within the last twenty years. Several new theatres have been 
opened, and the cost of working all has greatly increased within that time. 
The new dramas produced have been (as regards number) three to one beyond 
what they were. The gains of public performers have risen to a height, 
perfectly unprecedented—and perhaps rather absurd. The general trade, in 
fact, of stage exhibition, is carried on at an outlay fully double that which was 
allotted to it twenty years ago; and yet dramatic literature was never perhaps 
at so low an ebb as itis at present ;—the condition of the London stage (as 
regards its display of actors) has not been often so weak ; and “ theatrical pro- 
perty,”—that is to say, the business of upholding and carrying dramatic enter- 
tainments—scarcely ever so unproductive. 

As there can be no effect in these days, for which we cannot at once trace out 
a cause, five hundred speculators within the last five years have accounted for 
this state of things upon the stage; and all have accounted for it (with equal inge- 
nuity) in different ways. One set of gentlemen say that it is “ the late dinner 
hours,” which prevent people, in the upper ranks, from coming to the theatre so 
early as seven o’clock. Another set blame the increased pride of the higher 
classes, that—dinner or no dinner—will not let them come to aplace of public 
entertainment at all. The saints—and some who are not saints—wish to have 
the police of the lobbies improved—and truly that desire does not seem 
altogether unreasonable ; disappointed poets lay the whole blame at the door 
of “the Managers,” who will, contumaciously, ruin themselves by producing 
only the worst pieces—i. e. other pieces than those of the complainants. 
Many contend that it is a “ Genius” we wait for—some literary star who shall 
arise in the dramatic hemisphere, and, at one touch of his pen, make play- 
going again popular. And the people older than forty, who eannot see and hear 
quite so well as they did twenty years ago, say, that all writing, or acting, must 
be useless, with the present unreasonable dimension of our theatres. 

Now the “ Managers,” truth to say, have sharp work enough to carry on the 
war, They have to keep up the attraction of their theatres—which is a good 
deal; and to keep up their character—which is a good deal more. They must 
please the recherché people—if they can; or else, though these pay very little 
to the house, they raise a cry, which the fools fall into. And they must please 
the fools—who pay all—or else they shut up to a certainty. The low in 
condition, and the high; the ignorant, and the cultivated; the grave, and the 
ebullient; the thick-seulled, and the witty; from among all these varieties 
of character, they have to derive their emolument—all are to be considered 
and satisfied ; brought together, and without mutual offence, under one roof; 
prevailed upon to form part of the same company, and to be amused with the 
same entertainment. 

_And if there were not a natural tendency in things to adapt themselves to 
circumstances, difficult as this task must be, it would hardly be so well 
accomplished as it is at present. The people in the boxes sit and tolerate stale 
jokes, because they are guessed to be not yet familiar in the gallery. The 
people in the galleries listen, without cracking nuts, to poetical soliloquies, 
and long scientific pieces of music, which they neither care for nor understand, 
out of deference to those in the boxes. And broad humour in comedy; real 
pathos, or passion, in tragedy; simple melody in opera; and scenery and 
neck-breaking in ballet or pantomime, are delights common to both parties. 

Our dramatic writing, however, as it exists at the present day—putting aside 
the question, what power there may or may not be for better—is of a very low 
order. With all the“certain puff, and ready introduction to publicity, which 
Writing for the stage’éffords, we have’ not one man among our systematic 
play-writers, who. stands much higher than as an impounder of chance coffee- 
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house jokes, or a translator of French vaudevilles, and two-act co medies’ 
Colman, who did possess strong faculty, can write no longer. He admits it; 
and it would not be a jot the less apparent if he did not. Kenney, who had a 
touch of something coming very near to genius once, 1s worn out: his Raisi 
the Wind will be a lasting farce; and his comedy of The World had soul in it; 
but power has departedfrom him. Of the existents— regulars—Poole is perhaps 
the best ; there was a good approach to conception in his character of Paul P 
—if he did not steal it. At all events, he is not quite so good as Sheridan, but 
he wrote a clever quiz rather about Leigh Hunt—there is hardly any body else 
whom one can think of without horror. 

Now this dearth of wit in our daily dramatic productions, may be looked 
at quite apart from the question of sufficient or insufficient existing talent : 
and, looked at as a fact by itself, there is nothing about it very surprising. The 
faculty of writing dramas—apart from any genius which may be concerned in it 
—is an art—a “ mystery”—to be learned. That it is an art—a trade of itself{— 
is obvious; there are forms to be observed in it, without a knowledge of which, 
the strongest abilities would fail. And, moreover, that it is a trade which may 
(or must) be acquired, is quite undeniable, because men constantly begin 
clumsily in it, and are found to improve: that is not the case with reference to 
works of the imagination in general ; the earlier books of a novelist, or romance- 
writer, are commonly found to be his best. That this trade then—the 
construction of plays—is not very difficult, one would say on the one hand, 
judging from the miserable sort of people who contrive to execute it; and yet, 
that it is most difficult, when a play is constructed, to guess whether it will or 
will not succeed, is perfectly certain; for we find every day, that actors, 
managers, dramatists themselves,—all the people most experienced in such mat- 
ters, have very little judgment about it. 

Managers use the best discretion they have—this may be assumed ; no man 
but a refused dramatist will doubt it. Mr. A.’s farce may bring good wine, or 
good words, but it can never stand against Mr. B.’s farce, which brings good 
money : both may come in—elect two members—but Mr. B. sits to a certainty. 
But yet, in spite of this entirely good intent, the conclusions of managers are 
constantly negatived by events—and seem as constantly, moreover, to have 
proceeded in direct opposition to the most ordinary perception and common- 
sense ;—they refuse plays, or produce them with ill-will and difficulty, which 
afterwards turn out to be highly successful, and even deserve to be so; and 
they act other pieces, bestowing large expense upon, and avowedly expecting 
highly from them, which one would wonder how any people should fail to see 
moet be damned past all redemption. Then, besides this uncertainty in the 

st stage—where the crowd is to decide eventually, there can never be much 
security for a correct conclusion. Our damnation by first night’s audience is 
pretty nearly got over now, by the help of packed houses and pertinacity ; and 
perhaps it is as well that it should be so, except in extreme cases, and there 
ie. sap still applies; but undeserved success is as offensive a possible 

y to aman of talent in any pursuit as unmerited condemnation ; and 
Eee times more—a hundred times more than any other productions of 
a apg bapa eset from accidents and causes, with which their 
eo par rune ”) ing at all to do, Personal or political allusion (or a 
psa ae tg nee oO = er of these intents); a fancied curious representa 
+ fon pen Ge impudence of its imposture) of something which 
audience never saw—the lucky air of a particular.song; the painting of a 
particular scene; the dress, gesture, figure—nay, even th , l ch f 
particular performer; every one of the ” Pinigee <0 canyon A 
Tr; every one of these are circumstances which have made 
contemptible plays invaluable; to the necessary discust and lexity of th 
writer, who, if he did any, would be y disgust and perplexity of that 
oan ? ys content to do no other than respectable 

The novel-writer can 
the work of his own h 
at best 


stand for himself. He acts alone, and can be tried by 


But the. dramatist is now, 
t of a partnership; consisting, besides 


and for failure or success. 
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himself, of the musician, the machinist, the scene-painter, the tailor, and'the 
actor. He is not “ poet,” but, as the bill of the Italian opera forcibly expresses 
it, “poet to the theatre.” Pizarro, Tom and Jerry, and Giovanni in Londoit¥ 
brought as much money perhaps as The Rivals, The School for Scandal, and 
John Bull:—this is bad example, and worse encouragement. 

Then if all this—as far as regards convenience, and reasonable guarantee of 
success—is not very inviting to the person who questions whether or not he 
shall commence dramatic author, that which has to follow, in the way of profit, 
will do very little indeed to redeem it. As pasteboard plays are easily manufac- 
tured (and do not last very long) there are of course a vast number of them pro- 
duced. The effect of this is, that the people who do see a few plays still, have 
long since given up reading them; the copyright of a comedy, prospering on 
the third night, is scarcely worth, in the market, thirty pounds. Those who 
doubt this, let them not trust to any of the sales for “two hundred pounds,” 
and so forth, made by authors who live up two pair of stairs, and so forth; but 
let them take a play, a farce, likely to do well, on the third night, to a (solvent) 
bookseller, and ask him what he will give for it. 

Andit will not do to imagine that pecuniary advantage will be overlooked in the 
present day, even where more fame is to be gotten by forgetting it than writing 
for the theatre is likely to produce. It is unpleasant to be personal; but where 
trash will do, there is no great satisfaction to decent persons in having to deal 
with the whims.and jealousies of overpaid actors and actresses; or honour in 
“succeeding” by the side of the authors of Harlequin Scavenger, and The Eel 
Basket Emptied. If there were no other channel open to publicity, men might 
wave the consideration of the money: but there are fifty paths open, in which 
the credit of success is greater than it can bein the theatre; the success itself 
more certain, the choice of means less limited, and the gain ten times superior ; 
and to these necessarily therefore, or some one or other of them, the great pre- 
ponderance of genius will resort. , 

That the secret of our weakness in dramatic literature does lie mainly here— 
in the indifference of men of talent to the pursuit, rather than in their incapa- 
city—seems so clear, that to offer any argument upon it would be superfluous. 
Because it is a little too much to suppose that the very weakest of the literary 
people about town (and which is there, we the farce writers of the present 
day, who ever produced any thing besides his farces—or, at least, any thing 
that was readable ?)-—that these scissars and wafer people—for they are literally 
no more—should be the only capable dramatists in existence! When we talk 
of “incapacity” for dramatic writing in the present day, it should be 
recollected, that scarcely any man of reputation who has tried the stage has 
failed to succeed ; however, not contented with the extent, or results of his 
success, he may have abandoned it afterwards. Fazio produced considerable 
sums of money (to the theatres); but Milman did not write for the theatre 
again, Maturin’s Bertram, as an acting tragedy, was uncommonly successfull; 
but Maturin got more money by writing novels, than by writing plays. 
Coleridge’s tragedy, again, was fortunate; but Coleridge was not tempted to 
become a confirmed dramatic writer. And, for the gabble about Scott, and 
Byron, it is too felicitous! Byron never wrote a tragedy, the subject of which 
did not put it out of all question as to representation on the stage; and this, too, 
when his “ Corsair” style—if he would have used it in romance—would have 
beaten all the world. And Scott—sheets qnly cut out of his books, and 
stuck by braiizless idiots upon prompters’ “ plots,” make dramas which fill 
theatres for whole seasons together, and even continue to attract after their 
novelty is over; and yet the very paste-pot villains who perform this barba- 
rous work, will call themselves authors—talk of the possession of a “ particular 
faculty,” and tell you that “ Scott,” or “ Byron,” “ could not write a play !” 

he fact is, that novel writing, romances, memoirs, history, almost every 
description of literary labour is better paid, looking to the uncertainty which 
always must attend it, than writing for the theatre. And the first step towards 
giving a chance of improvement to the state of dramatic composition must 
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be to place it, in point of advantage, upon a level with composition generally 
of every other character. A play, to be popular, and of sterling value at the 
same time, must be, in the present day, a work of great labour and considera. 
tion. The same quantity of exertion, applied in almost any other shape, 
would produce, to appearance, three or four times the same quantity of 
result. The profit of such a play, to compete with the prices gained in other 
branches of literary employment, should be at least a thousand, or twelve 
hundred pounds: or at least there should be the chance, by considerable 
success, of obtaining such asum. The profit, as the trade now stands, would 
be perhaps some four or five hundred. : 

Now, precisely how this larger amount of profit should be given, we dont 
stay to consider; but one move towards conveying it seems obvious in an 
instant—there is no. earthly reason why the writers who sell plays to the 
London theatres, should supply all England, Scotland, and Ireland, with new 
matter, year after year, gratuitously. Bath, and Liverpool, and Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, and Manchester, and Glasgow, if they want new plays, should 
have them as they have new actors—that is, they should pay for the use of 
them. , . 

The actor who acquires popularity, and can draw large audiences, gets hired 
at fifty or a hundred guineas a night, in all the theatres over the United 
Kingdom. Miss O’Neil received more money for acting five nights only in 
Birmingham, than Maturin received for the whole produce of his Bertram, 
But the author !—a comedy equally successful with The Honey-moon, would 
probably, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, draw, during the first year of its 
performance, £30,000 ;—this is taking the average a great deal too low, because 
it is understood that the J’om and Jerry piece, at the Adelphi theatre, in 
London alone drew more than £10,000: but take the calculation at £30,000, 
because thirty is sufficient for the example ;—out of these £30,000, the author 
will have good luck if he secures £500! being about fourpence in the pound 
—and the odds are great if he receives so much—upon the gain of his own 
production ! | 

Then this is not sufficient to induce people, who have much other prospect, 
to go to work for thedrama. And, the man who produces a book has his 
right protected—no one may print or publish that book, printing being the form 
in which his profit accrues, (and by which he might be robbed of it) except himself: 
the same protection ought clearly to be afforded, for a given time, to the man 
who produces a dramatic entertainment—all representation of that entertain- 
ment (during a specified period) ought to be restrained, unless by license of 
himself, or of his assignee. It is not necessary here to construct the law 
which should be passed for such a purpose; but it may be observed, that the 
French plan, of apportioning a certain per-centage out of all theatrical receipt 
for the benefit of the author, does not seem to be the best that might be 
adopted. In some instances, it would become a temptation to fraud; and it 
would always produce such an exposure of the state of a “ manager’s” trade as 
theatrical speculators are particularly jealous of. A far simpler arrangement 
woes _ ge that the author of a play should have the power (upon his 

erms) of granting licenses for its performance; and, whether this right 


remained in himself, or formed part of his bargain with the book h 
London manager, would be of no cons por beey es seller or the 
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sive right during such a period as three years (without going to the extent of the 
French law) would increase the profit of a successful dramatic author very 
largely ; the poet would not then stand entirely below every other artist 
concerned in furnishing the material of theatrical entertainment ; and we might 
robably have some man of real talent, making the experiment, whether he 
could not write for the stage. : i ioe 
But still, with all the humbug, the trade of the impresario is not a profitable 
one. Takethe amount of debt (unpaid) incurred by the several theatresin London 
within the last twenty years, and set it against the amount which we may sup- 
. pose managers and proprietors (who don’t live extravagantly) to have spent; 
and the general trade will be found probably to have been carried on at a loss. 
From the rebuilding of Drury-lane Theatre, under Whitbread, to the beginning 
of Elliston’s lease, there was a loss of between £80,000 and £90,000. Part 
of this debt has since been reduced by Elliston’s annual payments of rent; but 
Elliston now, in his turn, stops, in six years, for £30,000. . In the mean time 
three-fourths of the minor theatres have been bankrupt sixteen times over ; each 
establishment —the whole assets of it—not paying a candle-snuffing in the pound. 
Covent-Garden, with fresh capital brought in, has managed to rub on (while 
others were starving); so the Haymarket, and so the Lyceum (with the aid of 
Mathews’s entertainments, which have brought large sums of money and cost 
almost nothing); but it has been only living—only a moderate return upon ca- 
pital—not making large profits, or retiring with great fortunes. — 

Now, part of this failure of profit arises, no doubt, from the interference of 
new theatres; but a good slice of.it (probably the greater part) seems to be 
owing to the arrangements of the patent managers themselves, whose conduct 
of their trade is certainly two centuries behind the spirit of the time, upon 
every principle of common reason or commercial policy. 

It is hardly worth while‘to say any thing about the dimension of the patent 
theatres, though they are too large. Large theatres assist several descriptions 
of entertainments, which are now popular, and to which, in combination with 
others, there is no objection; they keep the galleries at a good distance from 
the lower boxes, which is extremely convenient; and, though the fourth row 
in the pit is the best seat in the house, yet every body, if the house were 
smaller, could not get into it; and he who does get into it—unless’ the floor 
would open and take compassion, or a hand be stretched forth from the ceiling 
his relie—the Lord have mercy upon him when he wants to get out of it ! 

But the policy, unfortunately, which led to this extension in the size of the 
theatres, originated in the same mistake which pervades all the rest of their 
arrangements—an anxiety to grasp at the gain of half-a-crown additional to-day, 
although we lose a guinea or even ten guineas in consequence of it to-morrow. 
And first, in order perhaps, that people who do come to the theatre may be 
known to come there purely for intellectual enjoyment, care is taken at Covent- 
Garden theatre (and at Drury-lane there is no company) that when they are 
there, they shall suffer-every- possible bodily-inconvenience. In the pit, of 
which the “ fourth row ” is the best place in the house—it is only within these 
five years, at either theatre, that there have been backs to the benches. Peo- 
ple sat like wretches impaled, suffering under one infliction, to listen to another. 
For the boxes (at Covent-Garden), by the arrangement of making them eight 
or nine seats deep, and leaving no clear passage down the centre, those who sit 
there might as well sit-in the gallery; and he who would come into the front 
row, or quit it, after the curtain is up, must climb over eight benches, and crush 
twenty or thirty-people—not to speak of those who resist, and whom he has to 
fight—in his progress. Then, after the “ half-price,” what with the getting 
an extra fifty shillings by cramming the upper gallery fuller than it will hold ; 
and the statutable nuisance which might be kept within more reasonable bounds 
(although it cannot be got rid of altogether), in the boxes; from nine: o’clock to 
the end of the evening, the whole house is disturbed every instant with quarrels 
and clapping of doors; besides that two-thirds of its extent exhibits one con- 
tinued scene of every character of riot; intemperance, and indecency, 
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Now, the “ half-price” is defended on account of its custom ; and the sta. 
tutable nuisance on the ground that it is impossible to get rid of it; and the 
inconvenience of the accommodation (wittily) on the ground that if people satat 
their ease, they would go to sleep altogether ; which is a pleasant justification, but 
not quite a maintainable one, because persons at a theatre should be kept awake 
by amusement and not by the torture. But, every possible tion having 
thus been taken, as regards the matter of comfort, to make the theatre a place 
to which persons would choose to go as seldom as possible, the coup de grace in 
the way of enticement is given by the price. 


At five shillings the boxes, three the pit, and two shillings and one the . 


galleries, any London theatre, if it had filled fair/y, would have paid its highest 
charge twice over. But as people, it was found, did not come fast enough when 
the prices of boxes and pit were five shillings and three shillings, the managers 
resolved to try whether they would come any faster when they had to pay seven 
shillings and three and six-pence. It was not that five shillings did not pay, but 
that people did not pay the five shillings. At five-shilling prices, either of the 
two great theatres would contain £500, they now hold something more than 
£700. Two hundred and fifty pounds a-night would be a fortune in either 
theatre; therefore, for all purposes of success, the advance of price was per- 
fectly unnecessary. But the curiosity is that the speculators put on thisincrease 
of price, to the inevitable diminution of the quantity of admission that they 
would sell; knowing all the while that that mere diminution of sale would 
ruin them, let their price be what it might; and that the appearance of a 
lessening trade within either of their houses, would speedily put an end to the 
trade of it altogether. 

For it is an understood fact among all theatrical undertakers—a very absurd 
one apparently as far as the public is concerned—that a theatre, in the hottest 
evening of summer, when two feet of clear space on either side of one is worth 
at leasta thousand pounds, cannot exist unless the population in it are packed 
together, closer than slaves in the “ middle passage,” on board a contraband 
Guineaman! Therefore when they raised their prices, managers knew that they 
could not /ive (at any price) with a diminution of their consumption. They 
could not, like the Dutch merchants when they held the spice trade, sell a 
fourth of their produce at an immense rate, and burn or drown the rest; but 
would be compelled, in case the demand fell off, to give away their commodity 
in whole packages with one hand while they demanded the advanced and exor- 
bitant price for it with the other. And thus, therefore, to fill those same boxes 
out of which the high price demanded already keeps most people, a course is 
adopted perfectly well calculated, as regards the patronage of respectability, to 
keep out all people; “orders,” and that kind of admission which is called 

free privilege,” are given away to such an extent—and to such persons—for 
they will be accepted by no other persons—that, taken with reference to rank 
and character, two-thirds of the company which sits nightly in the boxes of 
the theatre is very much below the leve! of that which would be found in the 
two-shilling gallery ! 

If we are to talk of “selectness,” the state of the houses would be a sufficient 
answer ; but nothing can be more gross trash, while money alone will purchase 
rena Ser ~ — a8 afew shillings more of price will ensure decorum 
sala at, lle y piace of entertainment, or a few shillings less stand in the 

ay of it. € masquerade at the Argyll rooms, at a guinea, is an offence 
a, _ y oo common police ; nobody ever, perhaps, with prices only 
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but one tier of boxes into which they can be carried without offence : ‘this is a 
place of full dress, and the expense of coaches, superadded to that of the 
admission, makes the cost, where a man’s family amounts to four or five, not 
more perhaps, than half-a-guinea each ! 

This is not the way to make any trade thrive—to give away two-thirds of the 
commodity produced, in hopes of getting a needless price for the remainder. 
Andif the prices of Covent Garden Theatre were four shillings for the boxes 
to-morrow, half-a-crown for the pit, and eighteen-pence for the first gallery, 
more money would be received than is received under the present system, The 
nicest stickler for “‘ selectness,’ need have no fear that this measure would 
bring the pit people into the boxes. If it did, the result would only be that 
these last would be about sixty times more respectably occupied than they are 
at present. But, in fact, if the boxes were four shillings to-morrow, and to bring 
them down as low only as five would be a very encouraging step towards paying 
to go into them, it should be recollected that the terms of admission are now 
three shillings and six-pence—three and six-pence is the “ half-price” which 
lets a man into the boxes just as fully as though he paid his seven shillings in the 
beginning of the evening. It is mere impudence to talk of maintaining select- 
ness by charging seven shillings for the entrance to a particular place at seven 
o’clock at night, when at nine o’clock, upon the very people, who have paid 
their seven shillings for this “ selectness,” you let in as many as you can find 
for half the money; not to speak of the filthy rabble—and all this rout bound 
especially to come at the seven shilling price too, before seven o’clock— which 
you pour in (to fill the house) for nothing. 

In fact, the real calculation upon which managers hug their system of high 
prices is not at all connected with any view as to “ selectness;” and it is more- 
over a mistaken one. The object of these prices and the gain which the up- 
holders expected to derive from them, is that they enable the theatres to realise 
very large sums in a short time, whenever by chance the tide of public taste or 
curiosity happens to set in their favour. But this is hardly a legitimate object 
in trading ; and it is one which would almost necessarily lead, as it has done, 
to an unprofitable result. The drama specifically ceased to be the business of 
the manager, and the profit of furnishing it to the public at a reasonable rate 
was given up; and the theatre was converted into a mere show-room, to which 
people might run in crowds, every now and then, to stare and wonder at some 
strange object, nomatter of what character. But upon this system of accustoming 
the town to run in shoals to see monsters, and relinquishing all expectation of 
gain except from these occasional exhibitions, the dealers place themselves in 
this situation—that the monster they must have or they fail. A splendid theatre 
and a costly company becomes the mere table upon which—with Mr. Macready 
or the man-monkey—the game of the season is to be played. And then, the 
“ star ” whom they themselves have placarded into greatness, knowing that he 
must be had, or that there can be no profit, turns round upon them and demands 
such terms as, when they have him, leaves them without any profit at all. 

This was the old trick of killing the goose to get at the eggs; raising the price 
to destroy the demand, and it does not do. Four shillings the boxes, three the 
pit, and the galleries left as they are, are the highest prices, all fees cut off, 
which ought to be taken at the patent theatres. Four shillings, half-a-crown, 
and eighteen-pence—leaving the Aalf-price nearly or altogether as it stands— 
would probably do better. The marshalment of company, too, in the houses, 
ought to be altered. The “ first circle,” as it is called, which is in reality the 
second, should be kept in the same order as regards the admission of respecta- 
ble persons only, with the “ dress ” tier below it. Why should not ladies be 
_ permitted, if they think fit to do so, to walk to theatres which are open from 
September to July, and yet be considered entitled to decent accommodations 
when they get there? What.canthe manager, whose business it is to sell his 
admissions, possibly gain by making it inconvenient to them to do so? 

The proprietors both of Covent Garden Theatre and of Drury Lane may rely 
Hpon it that their present high prices nS" no party, unless it be the party of 
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ragamuffins who are let in, night after night, without paying them. With their 
trade or with their manner of conducting it, the public has no claim to interfere, 
The “ patent ” right, as itis called, is virtually pretty nearly revoked ; a theatre, 
without any patent privilege, patronized by the town against the patent theatres, 
would ruin them in a season; and, if the public felt itself ill-treated, there are 
such theatres, standing empty, which might be opened, and would be opened 
to-morrow. But, if the existing mode of carrying on the trade be Inconvenient 
to the public, and unprofitable to those who are engaged in it, there is no reason 
why it should be persevered in. Some changes must take place, ; before, 

utting aside any state in which they have been, our dramatic entertainments, 
in England, will be placed upon a more popular footing than they are. Atnong 
the first of these should be that change of law or regulation which would give 
the dramatist a fair proportion, or, to speak more strictly, leave him the means 
of obtaining a fair proportion, out of the product of his own labour—a right 
which he does not possess at present. This is the business of the legislature; 
and the cause of taste and learning will be indebted to those who may be 
inclined to stir in it. The second necessary change, and one at least as impor- 
tant as the first, will be such a reduction in the prices of our theatres, as will 
enable persons of respectability to frequent them systematically ; and supersede 
the necessity—when a gentleman does come into the boxes—of putting a chim- 
ney sweeper by his side, that he may not appear to be left quite alone. For the 
production of eminent actors in greater numbers, that is an object certainly 
which it would be difficult to point out any distinct means of eompassing; 
the production, however, of better plays would have this advantage, that it 
would render their ministry less indispensable. And there would be one other 
result, in which, if the public has some interest, the interest of the manager 
himself is deeper ten times over—that very comparative independence of 
his actors would render them less impertinent, and more amenable to reason, 
when they did appear. 

Supposing, then, that an arrangement of this nature would do something 
towards mending that decline in the popularity of our metropolitan theatres 
which arises out of the offensiveness, or imbecility, of their new productions, 
still another question remains to be considered, and one, if not quite of equal 
importance, perhaps of greater perplexity; the way in which we should proceed 
to obtain a more copious supply of leading actors. The increased demand for 
talent (within these few years) of our provincial theatres; the demand from 
America,—which is altogether new; and the additional number of theatres 
opened (or advanced in their pretensions) in London ; leave the patent theatres, 
as regards their array of performers, very bare of attraction, just now, indeed. 

At Drury-lane, there has been no company at all. Mr. Wallack, an actor pro- 
perly only of melo-drame, was the hero both in tragedy and comedy. And Mr. 

Vallack, Mr. Dowton (who is not so good as he has been), and Mr. Harley— 
here is the whole effective strength of the house. 

At Covent Garden we were better ; but still weak. Charles Kemble and Jones 
do well in genteel comedy, with Miss Chester, who is the best successor to Mrs. 
Davidson that has appeared. There is a Mr. Warde too, who will stand as a Lon- 
don actor. Fawcett, occasionally very valuable; and Farren, now perhaps the 
strongest actor, in his walk, upon the stage. But no low comedian of eminence 
at all; no leading actor in tragedy—for Charles Kemble though always pleasing 
does not reach the first rank ; war deer Le ag 

- ank ; nor any dady of eminence in tragedy, at either, 
or indeed at any, house. The fact is that, in some departments of acting, we 
have an absence of considerable talent just now. We have scarcely a ‘high 
pocny: Magy A not a high tragedy one; not a Yorkshireman or an Irishman, no 
is * i he nson or Emery, upon the stage. And of the performers that 

€ have, here lies the novelty! two-thirds of the leaders—Kean, Youn 
Macready, Liston, Terry, Math Wrench. Y . ? NE» 
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with; because, here, no want of pecuniary encouragement can be alleged; the 
gains of performers are enormous. A fresh actor of first rate success, or actress, 
appearing to-morrow in tragedy or comedy, would realize probably £4,000 a- 

ear for the first five years, and secure £1,200 a year afterwards, as long as 
health and power lasted. These are the people who keep “ private secretaries,” 
and travel in “ carriages and four.”” A new actor, not of the very highest rank— 
such an actor as Covent Garden Jones—would command £1,000 a-year to- 
morrow; aman like Emery, or Irish Johnson, not less. A tors of a still in- 
ferior rank, but respectable, like Mr. Cooper, or Mr. Warde, who play at 
Covent Garden; these persons, who are never supposed, specifically, to attract 
money, will obtain salaries of fifteen and sixteen pounds per week ; about twice , 
the pay of a Lieut. Colonel in the army! And, even at this rate, they are 
difficult to be obtained. 

This dearth of that which we demand as talent (and admit to be such) 
in London, it becomes difficult to derive any means for supplying; unless it 
were possible to point out what the qualifications necessary to an actor’s success 
in London should be; or to form some idea, prior to actual experiment, what 
wouldbe any given individual’s chance for beingreceived. And thisis not only— 
as those persons declare who are most experienced—impossible; but the more 
we examine people who have succeeded as actors, the more the apparent diffi- 
culty generally increases; for the means by which success has been obtained, upon 
close investigation—as far as we can trace them—seem, five times in six, so 
very greatly disproportioned to the end—! 

The actor of that which we call “ low comedy”—that is, the imitator of 
grotesque habits, or the conceiver of extravagant humours—if we laugh, in spite 
of all criticism—this actor has succeeded ;—and it is pretty nearly impossible to 
say, of any audience in a theatre, or of any mixed assembly of men—at what 
they will, or will not laugh. We laugh at a crime upon the stage—at a folly— 
an infirmity—a successful falsehood—or a detection suffered—at an odd face— 
a religious enthusiasm—a dress and deportment miraculously true to custom and 
fashion—or the same ridiculously opposed to it. In France, and in England, 
they laugh at exhibitions which have very little in common; and each wonders, 
independent of ill-nature or affectation, what the devil his neighbour can find 
to be amused with.—In Paris, where they vote an Englishman triste, M. 
Mazurier, the Polichinelle, passes for the most humorous person under the sun ; 
M. Mazurier came over to London; and people were amazed to think that, in 
any part of the world, he could have been thought comical at all. It is probably 
impossible to decide, unless by the experiment, what effect any particular ex- 
hibition will produce upon an audience; or what powers—great, or little—any 
comic actor may exhibit when he comes upon the stage. Actors themselves 
know very little how their effect upon an audience is produced: as a proof 
of this, great numbers of them begin their career in characters entirely opposite 
to those in which they afterwards become eminent. And this is particularly the 
case with low comedians; who seem, time out-of mind, always to have found 
out that they were comical dogs, entirely by accident. 

Among people of our own time in this situation, Mathews and Liston both 
began by acting tragedy ;—Liston no doubt is a tragedian, in the natural bent of 
his inclination—a hero in his soul. Munden had no idea, probably, when 
he played fops by choice, like Jemmy Jumps, that he could command the 
pocket-handkerchiefs of enormous crowds, in such parts as Old Rapid, or 
Captain Bertram. Bannister, when he aimed at Hamlet, did not know that his 
strength lay in Scrub; and Irish Johnson sighed and sang as first tenor, in the 
character of Yi oung Meadows, in the opera of Love in a Village, never dreaming 
of the glories that he should acquire as Dennis Bulgruddery, or Looney 
McTwolter. The difficulty seems to be here, in a man’s judging how far he is 
humorous or ridiculous—as we laugh (without knowing why) at a monkey, 
and do not laugh at an elephant. For we have no ready case of an actor’s 
making his blunder the other way—fancying that he could play Moses in The 
School for Scandal, and turning out to be great in Shylock or Othello, Dowton 
tried this—the Shylock ; but it did not do. 
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Powers frequently exist in actors, of which they are not at all aware. As 
often, they are limited in a manner for which it is impossible to account; or 
thwarted by faults, which never can be got rid of, and yet which seem the 
simplest in the world to overcome. At the Circus, when it was rented some 
years back, by Elliston, there was an actor of the name of Smith; called, from 
his singularly fortunate performance of Three Fingered Jack, Mr. Obi Smith, 
This gentleman, who is now a pantomime actor at Drury-lane theatre—and a 
very ingenious man—was eminent in assassins, sorcerers, the moss-trooping 
heroes of Sir Walter Scott’s poems, and other romantic characters in which a 
bold, and rather gigantic figure could be turned to good account. On one oc- 
casion, a person who played the leading part in a burlesque piece was taken ill; 
and, for fault of any body else at hand, Mr. Obi Smith undertook the part; 
and his performance was so extraordinary, that he became instantly, by acclama- 
tion, the burlesque actor of his theatre !—playing this character, which had before 
been turned to little account, forty or fifty nights successively. Smith has since 
played several comic characters, of a coarse description, with great success at 
Drury-lane; and might probably do more. His Captain Goff, in a play taken 
from The Pirate, was one of the finest pictures, perhaps, ever seen upon the 
stage. He fills up his time with studying costumes, and acting Don Juan 
demons—a cast of business in which he is unequalled; is a very grave man in 
his manners and demeanour; and has very little idea, probably, when he plays 
comic characters, why it is that the people laugh at him. 

Another actor, of the same theatre (Mr. T. P. Cooke), who has since become 
better known to the public than Mr. Smith, affords a very singular instance of 
talent for the stage where slight accident probably would have left it entirely 
undiscovered. And of talent, too, which, though very considerable and conver- 
tible, is still hampered with blemishes, seemingly slight, which yet prevent its ever 
reaching finish and excellence. Mr. Cooke was a dancer in the “ figure,” as it 
is called, at the Circus—that is, a person who fills up the ballet, and walks in 
processions ; and his first step towards greatness was in undertaking the part of 
Clown in a harlequin pantomime, in the absence of a Mr. Bradbury; to whom 
Cooke personally—excepting only the material circumstance of his not being a 
tumbler by profession—bore some trifling resemblance. The talent of this man 
for the stage is perfectly extraordinary ; and the probability is that, if he had 
enjoyed the advantages of early education, he would have been one of the 
best actors of the day. He is a very excellent actor—a very famous one 
indeed, of serious pantomine—though, in that department, not equal to Mr. 
Smith. He was a very considerable comic dancer, rider, and combatant, for a 
long time with one of the troops of Equestrians, He plays Frenchmen and 
Germans admirably ; sailors (forecastle men), better than any actor upon the 
stage ; and even characters of the high drama, with so much ability, though he 
ape - fully succeed in them—that they tried him once on Drury-lane stage, 
in the character of Glenalvon. This Mr. Cooke has been playing a part lately 
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agreeable even to the vulgar people (who know what vulgarity upon the stage 
‘; when they see it), in the galleries of a minor one. 

To define the qualifications which should go to constitute excellence in a 
serious actor, is hardly less perplexing than to declare what should ensure suc- 
cess in the performance of comedy. That it is not genius which makes a man 
a great actor, is obvious; if it were, Shakespeare must have been the greatest 
actor of his day. That the possession of extraordinary mental faculty is not 
necessary to excellence, is also pretty clear: because, since the time of Garrick, 
(at least) our most successful actors have been people whose intellectual qualities 
(out of their peculiar calling) have seemed to be rather limited. John Kemble’s 
published essays upon the characters of Richardand Macbeth have just the effect 
of shewing, past all question, that John Kemble had not a poetical, or powerful, 
understanding of those characters. Mrs. Siddons, whose faculties upon the 
stage even exceeded those of her brother—all the written documents which have 
appeared from the pen of that lady, shew rather the reverse of striking intellect, 
or discriminative mind. Of our existing celebrated performers, Mr. Charles 
Kemble has brought out one or two plays, chiefly adaptations, or translations, 
but donein a cultivated and gentlemanly style. Of the rest, one is a coarse 
sensualist; two others are men of respectable habits and capacity; but none are 
at all known to the public as persons remarkable, either by their works or con- 
versation. 

Then, as it is not mind which is absolutely necessary to qualify a serious actor 
for greatness, so it is not entirely (though these are often most essential points) 
the gifts of a fortunate person, or graceful deportment. For, in the first of these, 
Kean was strikingly deficient; and the deportment of Cooke (George Cooke); 
indeed his whole man, was coarse, and-angular, and ungainly ; besides that neither 
a man’s carriage, in real life, nor his advantages of person, form any criterion 
by which to judge of what the same may appear upon the stage ; and vice versd. 
Then, take the second-rate performers—with whom genius is out of the question 
—and you look at them in vain for any apparent qualities (off the stage) more 
striking than are to be found in half the bankers’ clerks in town; and yet a 
gentleman of polished address, sufficient figure, and undoubted capacity, as 
regards the real affairs of life, shall make such a failure by their sides, as would 
seem not merely ridiculous but disgraceful. 

The main reason perhaps—or at least one material one—why we have so few 
eminent actors in the higher and more heroic departments of che drama, is that 
this cast of performance does, almost necessarily, require some portion of 
gentlemanly habit and cultivation; and that the prejudice which exists—and must 
exist—against the stage as a profession, leaves the great majority of our actors 
to be furnished out of the inferior ranks of the community. There is a certain 
quantity of ridicule—not to say absolutely of discredit—always attendant on a 
failure upon the stage, which very few persons who have much character to lose 
will choose to run the risk of. The first steps in the profession are always pain- 
ful—generally somewhat repulsive, and seemingly degrading to persons of res- 
pectable taste and habit. Success to a first-rate extent scarcely ever can be 
judged of; a secondary rank (contemplated in the outset), even although the 
emolument be respectable, few men with much prospect would care to accept ; 
and the great objection is, that—let him succeed or fail—the attempt, if it be 
known, sticks by the aspirant for life. Under such circumstances, the supply 
must be, and will be, chiefly from the inferior classes. Schools for acting would 
make abundance of bad actors, but very rarely agoodone. The deficiency, as 
far as there exists any, must right itself; and the new system of general educa- 
tion will be very likely to do something—as much as can be done—to remove it. 

Two points, however, out of three make a winning game. The acting talent 
must be left to itself, but the means of at least attempting to improve the state of 
our dramatic writing are simple and obvious; and the general conduct, too, of 
theatrical diversions, as a trade, might undergo revision, with much advantage to 
the popularity of the drama. 

I] property vested in theatres, has paid very ill for some time. Actors drive 
coaches and four, and keep private secretaries; but proprietors and managers 
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ir finances in a different condition. Now the manager 
ee = cow pe th on 7 iain observed already), hardly fair play enough for the 
battle. “The ficht is too much on the poor fellow in the roo ant we 
~ ck him down with a sledge hammer first, and then kick him for falling. He 
iff the loss of bad houses ; and bears the blame of them. He is laughed at for 
e re his exhibitor too much, and cursed for offering the other too little. ‘Tf 
SP aesiees an old actor, he is an oppressor and a tyrant ; if he refuses to hire 
a new one, he is a miser, and a poltroon, without spirit. The rejected et 
eueire that he keeps his house — ne by Lame git es pate hn ~ 
’s pi f partiality, and love, » 
a sgqant cm oo first grosmnse-4 ore down to the call-boy, you a hear 
that no manager ever knew what “ love or affection > was at all. Mian a 
the very population of Pandemonium to manage within a _s all the 
people on earth, popular performers are the most untractable ! (and t ~ ee 
how these are ever dealt with at all, especially those who, like Slippery Sam oa . 
Beggar’s Opera, do not think one trade enough, seems little else thana owe e!) 
but, having thus Belzebub’s very crack regiment to manceuvre with within | o 
and being assailed with squibs from all sides, and on all pretences, yt e out, 
the poor gentleman—independant of any little natural devotion to the — arr 
that fair play has no chance, and comes almost of necessity to try the oe 0 
alittle Humbug. That he should know what is good seems to tend to nothing, 
because he can only thrive by knowing what it is that the town will like. And, 
that he should know what the town will like, unless by accident, is perfectly 


impossible ; because that is more than, one night after another, the town can 
undertake to know itself. 


{. 





LAMENT 
ON THE DEATH OF CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 


Nothing has e’er been told, 

In accents musical and holy, 

To man’s mute ear or to the weary wind, 
Of madness or of melancholy— 

No story in the sophist’s page enroll’d, 

No subtle fancy twined 

With the lone musings of a mateless mind, 
Whose moral may unfold 

Horror and hope—sweet life and frozen death— 
Like that which trembles in the final breath 
Of one, whose life was as a spell 

Raised by some genii’s ever-tuneful shell, 


The Master of the wild and varied sound, 
From whose creative round 

Spirits of fear and phrenzy started up, 
Where like echoes they had lain— 
Whether in a violet’s cup, 

Or in some pearly palace, which the main 
Had washed too far to find again; — 

The Wizard of the heart and ear, 

Of Music and Imagination born, 


Hath, like a star that should have met the morn, 
And filled the haunts of heaven with social glee, 


Dropp’d from his high and charmed sphere 
Into the silent sea. 


Life’s chords 


are snapt by death; and the fine hand 
That filled a es ve ube 


mute and marvelling land 
With hurried harmonies, and shadowy things, 
Whose fierce and melancholy wings 

Darken and delight the soul, 


With a strange but sweet control,— 
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Lament on the Death of Carl Maria Von Weber. 


The gifted hand, that kept 

A key to every portal of the mind, 

Is lifeless as the lyre it swept ; 

The eye that sought the sun is blind 

That saw the heart of Midnight cold and bare, 
Panting in its lonely lair, 

And challenged Fear to lift a single hair. 


All things obeyed his touch : fury and love, 

Pride, revelry, and terror, were his themes; 

And melodies, that haunt the purple dreams 

Which heaven’s bright fairies weave above, 

For poets’ hearts and maidens’ wandering eyes— 
Were his, and taught him their aerial tune. 

Then came the huntsman-clouds; the breathless moon, 
Like a white stag, across the skies 

Seemed coursed by stretching shadows—mid the cries 
Of winds, and torrent tongues, and quaking seas, 
Menaced by reeling rocks, and spires, and torn-up trees. 
Yet when the thin and countless train 

Of elf and fairy tripped again, 

Each in its own dew-mirror gazing ; 

And the steeps were lightly raising, 

As impatient to be seen, 

All their plumes of gushing green,— 

He could discourse in notes most sweet 

Faster than the fairies’ feet : 

And every tone awoke in light— 

For genius can out-star the night. 


But now the wizard horn 

That called all fearful forms from hill and glen, 
In sympathy or scorn— 

Falling gently on the flowers, 

Like the noise of summer showers— 

That echoed in the tangled paths of men, 
Or above the festal board 

Gave the sound of wine out-pour’d,— 

Is as an empty scabbard, or a lamp 

Whose flame hath felt the midnight damp ; 
And he that was the Huntsman Lord, 

And led the Shapes and Voices far and fast, 
Transitory more than they, 

Hath amid his glory passed 

Like a still shade away ! 


Yet shall a deep and spirit-speaking tone 

(Fit echo of his own !) 

Wander from heart to heart along, 

Where’er a heart-string can be shook with song— 
Where one unchilled emotion tells 

Of music and its soul-heard miracles. 

Curled in our minds his full enchantment lies, 

As shells retain their ocean symphonies. 

And often, when the voice of some bright bird, 
Faint with its unnumbered fears— : ~ 
Or fiend-wind, moaning in the leafy ears 

Of the thick forest—shall be heard, 

Men will pronounce his name, and feel 
Their hearts, like aspen-leaves, within them stirred, 
Whilst his own music. must reveal 

His brief yet burning course, and be 

Of his high hope the richest history. 
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A CHAPTER ON BACHELORS, OR THE CONFESSIONS OF DRake 
SOMERSET, GENT. 


“ ,” said my father to my uncle Toby, ‘‘ I will indulge you with my tractate upon bachelors, 
t wil expla to you thelr sufferings, past ow re you, if I can, their advantages, and show you, by 
fs, that they are anomalies in nature. — . 
<i eee Walter,” re lied my uncle, ** you forget that I am one myself.” — 
“ True, Toby,” quoth my father, and his eye glistened, ‘* but that is more your misfortnne than 
your crime.”—TRISTRAM SHANDY. 


Or all sublunary conditions, that of a bachelor is assuredly the most 
forlorn. Other stations have their drawbacks, their disadvantages, their 
transcient teazing annoyances, but this is a settled thing, a permanent 
misery, resulting from a sense of solitude which, creeping year after 
year, like a blight over the mind, deadens its active energies, and leaving 
it just sufficient sensibility to appreciate its misfortunes, denies it the 
more vigorous power of escaping them. Few men, whatever pride may 
induce them to say, are bachelors from choice ; the very idea militates 
against the primary principles of nature which endowed all—some cer- 
tainly more than others—with a quick relish for society, and a desire to 
paint before death a picture of themselves in their posterity. The very 
words used now and then by some commiserating fair one ‘to a gentle- 
man in this disconsolate condition, “« What a nice old bachelor!” proves 
the novelty of such good humour; as if an invalid, when speaking of a 
dull November morning placed between two dangerously damp ones, 
should say, from comparison, “ what a healthy day!” Healthy indeed, 
so is a black dose ! ! 

If we reason from analogy, we shall find that the most solitary animals 
are invariably the most savage and unsocial. The pike—that aquatic 
bachelor—who swims alone, feeds alone, and even sleeps alone, is a 
stern misanthropist, a piscatory Diogenes, whom no civilities can bind, 
no friendship humanize. The hyena, in like manner among beasts, is 
your only irreclaimable animal. All other savages(even Walworth ones!*) 
have been civilized, but this vulgar good-for-nothing bachelor defies the 
gentlest courtesy. Of the lion, I say nothing, he is to all intents and pur- 
poses a married man, with, generally speaking, a strong relish for domes- 
tic society. But who, I ask, could ever yet tame the vulture, that 

winged single gentleman,” who dwelleth apart from his kinsfolk and 
acquaintance, retreating to his unsocial lair if he hear but the faintest 
flutter of a friend’s wings? This last barbarian is more especially the 
a pe of a beaver ad his shy odd seclusion, his nervous pecu- 
all wd tn se . we seme his gravity, and even his hypochondriasm, 
8 wong mer ered e fittest animal emblem of single blessedness ; 

; ugly dog, and this completes the parallel. I speak 


weap “ye alas ! oe reluctant the confession, I am a bache- 
ysell. i am one of that unh po fe 
partners in situation with the pike, appy Class—a he-spinster—who g0 


the hyzena, and the vulture. More- 
re on attained that age when a man’s mind being unalterably 
bieer 4 , cklike be any oddities in dress, habit or disposition, they are 
ered his oh a burrs to him throughout life. It may—indeed it must 
for I have eieone of manner that has hitherto kept me a bachelor, 


ess than three sepa 
and been as often refused. M parate offers to as many women, 


ind 3 y first (to enter without any further pre- 
oe, . my confessions) was perpetrated at the omeobenly susces 
g wenty-two, when, after dancing at a race-ball with a lady, 


* See p. 474, vol. i. 
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whom I shall call Eliza, I became convinced that I was in love. This 
affliction grew daily, even hourly, more alarming; if I ever slept, it was 
to dream of my Dulcinea; if I woke, it was with her name on my lips ; 
in fact, I was inoculated all over with sentiment, The reader will 
naturally conclude, that a youth of such impassioned temperament 
would, of course, be a favourite with the softer sex: I should think o 
too; in my case, however, the very reverse was the fact. Women 
indeed—and of late I have studied them attentively—are more taken 
with the parade than the reality of feeling. Genuine sensibility is shy 
and silent: this will never do for a sex won solely by romance and 
appearance ; and hence it is, that callous men of the world, with just 
enough feeling to make them act their part well, are your only success- 
ful suitors.—But to return to my confessions. 

I was frequently in the habit of meeting with Eliza in the course of 
our evening strolls; yet, strange to say, although I had such glorious 
opportunities, I could never summon courage to hint—except by acts— 
at my attachment. One evening, however (oh, fatal recollection!), I 
chanced to meet her as she was crossing a little meadow that skirted the 
road-side. She was alone; looked more beautiful than ever, and—but 
why halt in my confessions? I joined her, chatted with her about the 
twilight, the moon and stars (there was not one visible), the graces in 
nature, &c., and in fact was going on, I thought, most courageously, 
when, on accidentally casting my eyes towards her, I saw a smile, which 
I fancied of course a contemptuous one, lurking in the angles of her 
sweet pouting little mouth. This was enough: the barometer of my 
hopes sunk instantly below zero ; I grew nervous, fidgetty, wished myself 
any where but where I was; when, to complete my confusion, my hat 
fell off. I was now no longer master of myself; I rushed like lightning 
from the spot, Eliza’s involuntary laugh following me quickly in the 
rear, and never once halted until safely housed in the deepest recesses 
of my father’s study. To men of a shy nervous disposition—for to few 
others will these confessions be intelligible—I need not say how long a 
prejudice, once taken up, will endure. For months subsequent to this 
adventure I had imbibed an opinion that a certain something, in nature 
or address, had disqualified me for female society. This idea gathered 
strength with time, until at last I withdrew myself altogether from their 
company. Even to this moment I cannot look a woman in the face: I 
would sooner front a cannon. Nay, the very sight, but yesterday, of a 
white frock hanging up on my garden lines to dry gave me a twinge 
which I have not yet recovered. I will pause an instant therefore, and 
take a glass of wine; another—so ; I can now proceed boldly with my 
confessions. 

_ It came to pass, that about six years after this occurrence, when its 
impression was somewhat on the wane, I formed—for I had it -all. to 
myself—an attachment to a lively young girl at Walworth. . For some 
weeks my acquaintance with her went on swimmingly enough, I could 
now and then almost look her in the face (by-the-bye with all my bash- 
fulness I found that she had fine eyes, those light pearly grey ones, so 
indicative of passion and sensibility), and, in fact, contrived at times to 
talk sentimentally enough without stuttering; but mark the upshot! I 
was one evening invited to drink tea with her grandmother, an old lady 
with whom she then resided, and as I was not altogether without hopes 
of having made an impression on her (not the grandmother, observe!), I 
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determined to take this opportunity of declaring myself; so musterin 
all the courage I could lay hands on, I started off, highly excited, 
towards their abode. Well, on reaching the house I found the old lady 
confined to her bed, and the daughter seated alone in the drawing-room, 
It was a warm pleasant summer-evening, just dusky enough to hide 
confusion, yet not sufficiently so to require candles. Nothing could be 
more propitious ; hid beneath the mask of twilight I chatted and sighed 
incessantly : hastening perpetually towards the object of my visit, yet 
strange to say, from some unaccountable nervousness, flying off when- 
ever it seemed to be understood. This continued upwards of an hour; 
I had even begun to render myself somewhat intelligible, when, just as] 
was proceeding to pop the question, the door opened, and im came the 
infernal candles. My face—for the life of me I cannot tell you why— 
was instantly as red as scarlet; had I even committed murder | could 
not have appeared more guilty, while my astonished companion (women 
in such cases have an almost miraculous instinct), after looking in my 
face for an instant, as much as to say, “at last I comprehend you,” 
turned off the conversation, and never again gave me an opportunity of 
renewing it. I saw her once or twice afterwards; but, she always 
looked at me, as I thought, with pity blended with contempt, so I gra- 
dually cut the connection, and returned once again to solitude. Mise- 
rable recollection! I must dispatch another bumper ! 

The reader will scarcely believe that, after these two failures, I 
should ever have had courage to try a third. It so happened, however, 
that like men grown desperate by gaming, the more the chances turned 
against me, the more I resolved to persevere. I was thirty when the 
last mishap took place ; I was now forty-three ; somewhat, but not much, 
the worse for wear; indeed, I take forty to be a very sensible age, 
quite young enough for love, and old enough for experience. At fort 
a man is in his prime, and though perhaps he may be going down hill, 
yet it is slowly, in a broad-wheeled waggon; whereas, at fifty, he 
gallops down the descent in a light post-coach, with time on the box, 
and decay on the guard-seat behind him. At forty, Caesar was for the 
first time in love! Courage then, I exclaimed, the third throw is always 
a lucky one; and so indeed it proved—but I must not anticipate. 

Near the house where I vegetated, dwelt a certain pretty widow, who 
ee cathe at times evinced a partiality for me. Assuredly an old 

achelor is the vainest dog living! I had no more reason for fancying 
he, such whim, than I had for fancying myself an Adonis; yet it s0 
mA age Fo on or other I became convinced of her attach- 
cleat ac on “ag — the delusion; when we met I was 
resolved, come svhent malic ah ian methought, with a sigh; 80 ; 
: ight, to push matters to a crisis. With this view 


Ib : 
eel: mae ow t the bush, yet blushing as before, when under- 


he pleasures of sentiment, of home, of domestic 

ms = infantine pledges, &c., to all of which she answered, 

should aoe ah oure quite right ;” and, in fact, am convinced that I 

declaration, sh han conquest, only that the night before my intended 

about as much © happened to run oft with my footman, a fellow with 
This last ae “on composition as a baked leg of mutton. 

sieae’ ved ‘ix ieabs toy on closing seal to my exploits. I have ever 


sion, shuddering h f 
woman, y : + hes at the very sight of a 
man, yet indulging, like Rousseau, in the wildest sauder ai a rning 
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the sex. My confessions are, I conceive, peculiar, and now that I have 
fairly rid my mind of them (as hypochondriacs love talking of their dis- 
orders), why, I feel a degree more composed. Unhappy wretch! ‘with 
the strongest possible desire for matrimony I find myself notwithstandin 
a bachelor. I am personable enough, I take it—rather goodlooking 
than otherwise—with a sweet smile, resulting from an amiable disposi- 
tion, irradiating my fine open countenance. What confirms me in this 
opinion of my attractions is, that my housekeeper, an excellent-hearted 
creature in her way, is always telling me so, and she is allowed to be a 
judge. Hah! there she goes, pacing pensively along the garden. Well, 
it is certainly delightful for a bachelor like me—who, for twenty years, 
has been shivering on the Rubicon of matrimony, without once daring 
to plunge in—it is, I repeat, delightful to him to find that there is one 
fond soul who knows how to appreciate worth. To be sure, Deborah is 
thirty-six ; what of that? Virtue is not restricted to youth. Moreover, 
she is short and set with a squat face; n’zmporte, he must be anass who 
looks only to the countenance; I search deeper, I analyze the mind, 
and Deborah is there perfection.—But here she comes, so adieu! 





ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


Mr. Hume to Mr. Davenport of Wootton, on the Subject of the Pension granted 
by His Majesty GeorceE III. to JEAN Jacques RoussEau. 


Dear Sir: London, 27th of April 1767. 


The affair of M. Rousseau’s pension is now finally concluded. I had to day 
a letter from M. Bradshaw of the treasury, informing me that the Duke of Graf- 
ton was instantly to order a hundred pounds a year to be paid, without de- 
ductions, to any person whom he should order to receive it. It is to commence 
from the first of this month, and will, I suppose, be paid quarterly. He has 
nothing to do but to write a common missive letter to any person, banker or 
other, empowering him to receive payment as often as it becomes due. 

Have you seen a little book, published within these few days, being an ac- 
count of Rousseau’s writings and conduct? It is a high panegyric on him; 
but without attempting to throw any blame upon me: on the contrary, it owns he 
is in the wrong in his quarrel with me. It is said to be the work of Dr. Sterne; 
but it exceeds even the usual extravagance of that gentleman’s productions. 

Lord Holdernesse told me that he intended to send a person across the 
country in order to take a view of your plough and its operations; I doubt not 
but you will give him a good reception. 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient humble servant, Davin Home. 


Dear Sir: ee London, 2d of May 1767. 


Since I wrote to you I hada visit from Mr. Bradshaw, first clerk of the trea- 
sury, who informed me of farther particulars concerning M. Rousseau’s pen- 
sion; it commences from the 5th of April last, and the first quarter of it will 
be paid, without deductions, on or about the 5th of July next. He need only 
give an order to a banker, or any other person he pleases, to receive it; and 
this person must address himself to Mr. Lowndes, the secretary of the treasury, 
and show him M. Rousseau’s letter. This is all the formality requisite. I 
hope he will enjoy this. mark of His Majesty’s bounty with tranquillity and 
peace of mind. 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient humble servant, Davip Hume. 


Dear Sir: London, 9th of May 1767. 


I cannot say that I am in the least surprised at the fact of which you give 
me information. Above two months ago I was told that your philosopher 
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wanted to break loose from you, though I concealed the matter from you for 
fear of disgusting you against him. It seems he wrote to a gentleman in Lin. 
colnshire, whose name I have forgot, and offered to come and live with him— 
an honour which the gentleman declined. His unhappy inquietude of temper 
must always hinder him from resting in any place where he is not molested, 
But I wonder where he will now find any body to take him up after your 
example and mine; I am even doubtful whether he is to accept of his pension, 
He must be arrived in London some days, yet General Conway has not heard 
of him, I fancy he dares not approach a house in which he expects to meet 
with me. 

So you are a traitor, too, it seems; pray, do you speak in your sleep? But 
you may cry as loud as you please, je tiens Jean Jaques. He has got out of 
your clutches, and is now in the wide world, For God’s sake let me have a 
copy of his letter; I 4 wage it is very elegant and very absurd like his to me, 
Whether do you think he has brought his memoirs to town in order to publish 
them? There will bea thousand lies in them, about which you need no more 
trouble yourself than I shall. 

The Bishov of Cloyne was with me this morning, and told me that his 
curiosity led him to Neufchatel in order to visit your philosopher ; and he 
returned to the same place, by accident, just after Rousseau had left it. There 
were a thousand stories, which our friend has frequently told me, and, indeed, 
has published to all the world, concerning his being stoned by the populace; 
and particularly that a great stone had been erected over the door, like a trap, 
in such a manner, that the moment he set his head out of the house it must 
have fallen upon him, and have crushed him. All these stories, the Bishop 
said, were absolutely false. The magistrates of the place examined into the 
matter : they found only one stone in the house, and one pane broke ; but the 
matter had been so ill contrived by the master and maid, that the stone was 
too big for the hole in the pane, and could not have entered by it. Upon the 
whole, though a poor unhappy wretch like this is an object of pity, I think you 
have got a very fair riddance: for I take it for granted he will never look near 
you more, 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient humble servant, Davip Hume. 


P.S. I shall be glad to hear of the alleviation of your gout, for we must not 
wish for an entire cure of this fit so soon. 





_Dear Sir: . London, 16th of May 1767. 
You are probably told by Mr. Fitzherbert that your wild philosopher, as 


you call him, has at last appeared at Spalding in Lincolnshire, whence he has 
wrote a most extravagant letter to the chancellor, demanding a messenger to 
conduct him safely to Dover, for which, he says, there is an absolute neces- 
sity ; and this act of hospitality he desires as the last from a country which he 
seems determined to abandon for ever. In short, he is plainly mad, after 
having been long maddish ; and your good offices, with those of Mr. Conway, 
not to mention mine, being joined to the total want of persecution in this 
onustry, have pushed him beyond all bounds of patience. I know what to 

vise you with regard to his baggage and his money ; he will probably pass by 


London in his way to Dover, and you m gi 
e ) a rl what 
orders you think proper on that Loe y give any of your friends, here rx 


I . . . 
ever. The Lord have mercy on him ! as suppose he gives up his pension for 


n you say. 
I am, dear Sir, your most obedient humble servant, Davip HumME. 





Dear Sir: 


The very same day, and nearly ab 
had received a letter from y ve A ee the same 


and expressing his intentions of retur 
onway receive a letter from him, date 


London, 22d of May 1767. 
hour, that you told me you 

pher, dated at Spalding in Lincolnshire, 

ning presently to Wootton, did General 


d at Dover, ; ‘ <3 i 
of passing presently over to France mf Page iorn igme re, henge jo 2 
used very ill, ' 


, I dread his bei , and 
He complains still of his misery ; rts is catehy- eat alg 
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and a great object of compassion. He accepts, however, of his pension. He 
says that all the world in England are prejudiced against him; for which, how- 
ever, he knows no reason, except his behaviour to me, in which he confesses 
he might be to blame. I have wrote to some of my friends in France to pro- 
tect him, if possible. . 

[ ain, dear Sir, yours with great sincerity, 


Dear Sir: London, 28th of May 1767. 

The letter of poor Rousseau to the general was so far obliging that it con- 
sidered him as only led astray by evil council: but it still supposed him to be 
engaged in the conspiracy against him; and he even insinuates that Mr. Conwa 
may be induced to cut his throat in private, which, he says, will not be a safe 
attempt, considering that he is unhappily but too well known, and enquiries 
will be made after him if he disappear. In short, he is plainly and thoroughly 
mad. I have used all my persuasion with Monsieur de Guerchy to represent 
him in that light to his court; I have wrote to several of my friends in Paris, 
and represented him as an object of compassion rather than of anger: yet am 
I afraid such is the rage of bigots, that he may be seized, and the law put in 
execution against him. I hope he may possibly pass disguised and concealed 
through France. But whither will he go? If to Geneva, as is probable, it 
will be worse for him; for both parties are there in a rage against him. It 
was unlucky he left Wootton, or did not return to it; for he ought really, for 
his good, to be, what he imagines himself, a captive; and he could not have 
fallen into the hands of a person more prudent and humane than yourself. 

As to his pension, it will undoubtedly be reserved to him; but we are at a 
loss to know to whom it can be paid, he never gave any directions about the 
matter, as you know, since he fled from Wootton before.you could give him in- 
telligence of my last letter. But he will be heard of in some part of the world, 
and must at last fall under some guidance and direction, in which case, it is 
probable, his Majesty will continue his bounty to him, in order to be a relief to 
him in his present unhappy condition. 

He said to General Conway that he had wfote his memoirs, and had de- 
posited them in safe hands, who would deliver them up to the general in case 
he would grant him his liberty. It appears that the chief object of them is to 
give a relation of the treatment he met with in England; and they seem to be 
a satire on the ministers and people: neither of whom he can know any thing 
about. I suppose they will be published. 

I cannot tell the date of his letter to the chancellor, but it came to hand on 
Friday the 15th: it had probably been wrote on the 13th. 

I wish you had an amanuensis, for I should be sorry to give you the trouble 
of copying his letters. I should send you a copy of his to the general, but it 
is very long; and, besides, Mr. Conway scruples to give a copy, till it be quite 
determined, as he says, whether he be quite mad or only whimsical. But the 
affair appears very clear to me, and, I-suppose, to you also. 

hope your gout is now a good deal easier. 
I am, dear Sir, your most obedient humble servant, Davip Hume, 
P.S. Mr. Fitzherbert had in his hands Rousseau’s letter to the chancellor. 


~ 


Daviv Hume. 








THOUGHTS ON THE PURIFICATION OF GIBBON, SHAKSPEARE, &e. 
AND ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF GOODY TWO-SHOES. 


_.‘* No—give me the carcase-butcher : who examines the dead animal with a butcher’s eye, I allow; but 
if he finds the vital part sound, cares not for those trifling discolourments, which give a tinge here and 
there to the bright and healthy hue of the subject under his inspection.” 


“‘ Talk youof Reviewers, Master Launcelot?” 
Nor I, my friends ; it is against the non-reviewers that I am incensed, 
against those who have not a reviewer's coat on; against those who have 
not the entrée into the temples of literature, but, with brazen audacity, 
climb over the walls, and disturb the dead in those sanctuaries where 
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‘ they lay like authors going to rest,” with their “ well-known garments 
round them. You do, my worthy readers, by this time see daylight, 
and doubtless are aware that I allude to the profanations now just be- 
ginning amongst the favourites whom we have so long taken to our very 
hearts and bosoms. Yes, the accursed kettle is on—the enchanters are 
at work stirring up the furnace, and not only Shakspeare, Hume, and 
Gibbon, &c. &c. are to be melted down, and every warm word laded out 
and thrown into the mixen, but the demon has seized with his malignant 
wand—or hook rather—the friend and moralist of our bet’ :r days, and 
dragged the kind, the dutiful, and charitable Goody Two-Shoes into 
the cauldron. 

I thought atleast this popular little volume would have been saved from 
mutilation and alteration, to go down to future ages in all its native glory. 
It is a library in itself—no churchwarden or overseer should be without 
it—so deeply is the image of the affecting heroine graven in our hearts, 
that even the casual mention of her name, will at times produce the 
most powerful emotions. We see her standing on the threshold of Far- 
mer Smith’s door, as it used to be so ably represented by Mr. Newbery’s 
wood-cuts—we hear the tender little Smiths accost her in their broken 
tongue—we feel the cold nose of the interesting dog who was her com- 
panion in the pulpit at the never-to-be-forgotten funeral .of Mr. Smith. 
Reader, I quote from memory—it might not be Mr. Smith, but that is 
of no moment—there was a funeral, and surely there cannot be a finer 
or more perfect painting, or any writing that has so magical an effect upon 
us as Goody Two Shoes. 

After contemplating this outrage, we do of course look upon the pro- 
jected refinement of Shakspeare—the dismemberment of Hume—the 
purification of Gibbon, with cooler and far different feelings. Yet, if I 
remember right, Shakspeare was certainly one of those beings who new- 
strung the fibres of the heart, and made us “ throw physic to the dogs;” 
—and how would his own mother ever recognize the English historian 
again, when he appeared in her paths with amputated limbs, and the 
viscera withdrawn from his body? 


Purify Gibbon, too, from his sensuality! If they could deliver us 
from his affectations by the same process—with all our souls. 

_ But it cannot be; both the one and the other are mingled up with his 
vitality, and lay in his bones and marrow. But I am growing warm, Mr. 
Editor: and well I may, for when once the reformer’s fingers have handled 
and separated the carcase, it changes colour—the decomposition is begun; 
the salt, the sweet, the acid, the balsamic and peculiar flavour is gone. 

_Yet, if there be “no law in Venice” to stay the carnage, why let us 
give up a part to preserve the rest. Take Gibbon, Hume, Shakspeare, 


Boyle—but leave us our own familiar friend « a! 
ile Cir inthe of fitene - ae friend “ Goody Two-Shoes”—leave 


. dies and parish officers—for the sake of our 
children and children’s children P ofticers—for the eo 
gel felve-Lonve her ta her Silage dent en eae ae 


' village dress, and, <« icular 
creature, leave her with her slipehod feet. ith rents sg = 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


G: H. 
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LETTER ON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL, FROM A GENTLEMAN IN 
LONDON TO A GENTLEMAN IN THE COUNTRY, 
** Come like shadows, so depart.” 


Ir is a prodigious comfort to my spirit that general elections onl 
take place once in seven years! “ Annual parliaments,” however, if 
they were introduced, must change the whole style and figure of the 
thing: it would be impossible, in the short space of twelve months, 
either to compose the quantity of bad wine, or collect the quantity of 
bad language, which the voters drink, and the candidates utter, during 
a contest, as matters go at present. 

Bond-street, Brighton, and Boulogne,—all opposing interests in ge- 
neral,—are concurring to wish politics at the devil. The “ town 
season’’ has been entirely shortened. Few parties: few people. “ Bad 
go,” the dowagers say, all through the campaign. Daughters look down: 
market overstocked, and dull demand. Little done in settlements, unless 
where there happens to be “ borough interest.” Husbands as at last 
quotation.—Absolutely we must colonise. 

Oratory of the hustings, all over the country, duller than that of the 
pulpit. Nothing but a little Billingsgate from Hunt and Cobbett to make 
the contests at all tolerable. Cobbett is making a desperate battle— 
head, teeth, hoof, and horn—at Preston ; but he has not a chance to 
come in. His money is gone ; and 7 

“ T/argent, l’argent, sans lui [at an election] tout est stérile : 

“ La vertu [even if the candidate had any] sans l’argent, est un meuble inutile.”’ 

Cobbett’s insolence of disposition, however, would always be sufficient 
alone to ruin him in any popular contest. He speaks ill always; though his 
speeches read well, from the excellent sense and knowledge which they 
contain. His abuse is too terrific even for a mob to listen to—from a candi- 
date for parliament, whom they are used to think should have the manners 
of agentleman. And his jokes, when he attempts to be pleasant, are 
too coarse—too vindictive ; the best of them are difficult to laugh at. 
“ He has some humour, I think?” said a barrister to an old country 
gentleman, who was listening to Cobbett at Preston for the first time — 
“ Yes,” replied the last—« 7//-humour.’—Hunt is a vulgar man, by com- 
parison with Cobbett, in point of talent, and is “ flinging dirt,” as if for 
a wager, in Somersetshire; and yet his deportment is less repulsive than 
Cobbett’s on the hustings. 

‘‘ Jokes for July,” warranted undrawn. Let us see what can be done 
with them. ne ee pens 

“ Ascot Heath ” was gloriously crowded at the races the other day ; 
and there was one of the runs the result of which could not be made 
out (as it often happens in a close race) at a distance. The crowd 
poured up, of course, to the winning-post to inquire —*“ It was E/ Do- 
rado, was not it, won?” asked one man (meaning the horse).—‘ No, 
you fool! it was Jem Robinson,” replied another (giving the name of 
the rider). That’s a better blunder than Colman in The Hetr at Law. 
And vouched for as true, too, which is always something. 

Pretty bad every thing just now in the Book way. “ Rejected Articles !” 
by the Smiths, I suppose ? But the day of parody is gone by. It is 
one of the lowest efforts in the way of composition, and was monstrously 
overrated for a time. Still, what the Smiths do is above mere parody. 
Roscoe's « German Novels !” very dull indeed—almost as dull as the 
M.M. New Series—Vow. IL. No. 7. K 
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Italian ones ; and every thing that was worth translating in the Italian 
Novelists had found its way into translation long before Mr. Roscoe took 
them in hand. There is a book, however, just published by Colburn,— 
« The Political Primer,”—that is entertaining dnd clever. I don’t like 
cutting pieces out of other men’s books, or else I should like to have 

bit or two of it. 5.9888 

It is curious to observe, by the way, what a change has been silently 
taking place in the arrangements of our literary “ trade” within the last 
few years. The price of books has become so enormous, and the readers 
who cannot pay enormous prices so many, as to make the received chan- 
nel now of reading, the Circulating Library. The increased business of 
the circulating libraries, and the immense number of new books which 
they have to buy, has doubled, and in some cases trebled, the charges 
of such establishments. In the mean time, the business of “ reviewing,” 
as far as applied merely to the giving an idea of new and valuable books, 
which was once of great value to the highest periodical publications, is 
completely cut up by the literary news-writers, who come out eve 
Saturday, some of them almost with reprints of very popular and cele- 
brated works. I recollect, when the “ Tales of the Crusades” was 
published, one of these papers advertised that it gave twenty-two columns 
of extract from the first tale! This was about as much as many people 
would want, and without having the book at all. Some of these people, 
when matter run short, “ continue” a work from week to week. Other 
speculators make up threepenny publications, openly, out of the maga- 
zines and higher periodicals: and there are rogues who absolutely 
reprint papers, verbatim et literatim, under fresh titles. And yet, with 
all, writers were never paid so highly as they are now.—See art. Book- 
Trade. 

Air-balloons have begun “ running for the summer.” I often hear 
people wonder how mere mountebanks,—stolid villains, without an 
atom of qualification of any order,—marry women with large fortunes, 
or otherwise fall into estates of five thousand pounds a year? I saw an 
air-balloon «“ bill ” stuck up against a wall yesterday, about two “ ladies” 
who were going on a visit to the clouds—a «“ Mrs. Graham,” and a 
“ Miss | Stocks "—which illustrates the problem curiously. ‘ Miss 
Stocks,” who, a year ago, was maid-servant to a gingerbread-baker in 
the City Road, went with the usual rabblement to see an unfortunate 
man of the name of Harris go up in a « balloon” from the tea-gardens 
of the Eagle Tavern ; and, seeing a placard pasted up, that “ an oppor- 
— rag offered “y any lady or gentleman to ascend,” &c. ; and 
ties to ascend free of noe Who tnade balloons gave “ opportuni- 
Seaton dite a o oe she took a fancy that she should like 
lechessstaiiah tore closer than she had done theretofore ;—and accord- 

ieee good shillings and a brass thimble, and the ballad of 


* Death and the Lady,” in her pocket—« Miss Stocks” walked straight 
to the “ bar” of the house, and offered herself, 


: Now, by a curious Conspiracy, as it were, of circumstances, it $0 
appened, that the air-balloon 


| roprietor himself, who w near! 
a as the candidate for éteaiien.” had been able pipe gin oon 
. “4 would either pay £30 (the sum demanded) for « going up” with 
—_ — even go up with him without paying any thing ; and, being ready 
Just as “ Miss Stocks appeared, and, probably, a little loth to 


make his first experi 
the instant. re ent #lones he actually closed with her proposal. on 
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It was literally ““ up and mount!” .-The dog that squatted down to 
scratch his ear when the adventure began, had not got up again when 
it concluded! In five minutes after quitting the tea-gardens “ Miss 
Stocks” was in the milky way; and in five seconds after being in the 
milky way, she was in the tea-gardens—or some other gardens again.— 
Clap! clap! went the balloon as its sides collapsed. Down they came, 
faster than the Irishman in Crofton Croker’s legend; and without even 
meeting a black eagle to stop them. Poor Mr. Harris (this was no joke 
though !) was dead, and “ Miss Stocks” was speechless ! By a strange 
fatality—neither party even dreaming of such a possible transaction— 
the same six minutes cost Mr. Harris his life, and made Miss Stocks a 
«“Jady.”— Distinction, no matter how it comes, like money, is every 
thing. People would pay their money to see the young woman that 
fell all the way out of the clouds mn never hurt herself. So “ Miss 
Stocks” defied the gingerbread, and took to “ air-ballooning,” not as 
an amusement, but a trade; had her name printed in large letters, and 
her story told in the papers, and has been out with the “ shew-people” 
regularly ever since. This is the way in which impenetrable people 
occasionally succeed—from the very sheer stupidity that prevents their 
seeing the odds that are against them. A man walks drunk—and is 
saved—by the edge of a precipice, which he could not have approached 
without giddiness, if he had been sober. 

A fair paraphrase of Horace’s ode, “ Ne sit ancill@” &c., in the 
“Sun” of last night, which has given up selling two hundred, and 
means tomake way. The old proprietor, John Taylor, has become an 
“oculist,” I hear. Very odd! Though a good deal of what he used 
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to do always seemed to me to be “ my eye ! 
To a Gentleman who Married his Cook-maid, 
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** Nesit ancille, &c.”—Lib. ii. Ode 5. 





Oh! let not your passion for Lucy the maid 
{ O’ershadow your cheek with a blush, 
When beauty ennobles, how speedily fade 
Birth, parentage, duster and brush. 


How many like you have thus sighed for a prize, 
When they found a Cook’s figure bewitching, 

Or feeling the force of a Housekeeper’s eyes, 
Have married the Queen of the Kitchen. 


Then Jet not your smiles from her presence recoil, 
Her charms must anxiety soften, 

For who is so likely to make the pot boil 
As she who has boil’d it so often ? 

Her pedigree, too, may, for aught that you know, 
Be worthy your tenderest love, 


Then raise her at once from the regions below, 
To shine in the regions above. 


Same paper has a gupposed epitaph on “ Falstaff” (Elliston’s fall in 
Falstaff) by “ Prince Hal.” 
Hark, hark! ’tis the death warrant’s toll, 
Poor Falstaff is gone like a noddy ; 
Let Satan fly off with his soul, 
And I’ll fetch a cart for his body. 
This is a little too hard, however; upon Elliston; who, though he has 
not made a great many friends, or rather-never kept a-great many, has 
K 2 
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been, nevertheless, a golden actor ; and I would regret, now his stren 

is gone, that he met with any mischance. ; Besides, whatever means he 
might have used in attempting to sustain himself, it was dlness that 
really destroyed him in Falstaff. I saw him play the character on the 
first night when he attempted it: it was weak even to childishness; 
and I felt certain that he never would get through it three times, 
Samuel Rogers, says the “ Sun,” must not be published of an evening 
any longer, because now its the Rising sun. That poet will be the 
death of me! ; 

It is a great misery to me, and I should think must be to tender. 
hearted people in general, to find that the “ Mendicity Society” is re 
laxing in its labours. One’s feelings are now exposed to laceration, 
and one’s garments to pollution, turn which way one will. We suffer 
outwardly from having greasy hats thrust forty times in a day against 
our clothes; and inwardly, from a regret that there should be no place 
where persons who wear greasy hats can be at once taken care of. 
The emancipated “ solicitors” have lost no time in districting the town; 
and the favourite arrangement seems to be for two to take a street— 
one on each side the way—so that no body can escape; and you gain 
nothing by crossing. In Dublin, they have a cart which goes about 
the city all day catching beggars; I wish the same plan were adopted 
here: for, in many cases, the poor creatures seem to be very tired, 
and I dare say would be glad of any opportunity to ride home. 

I see great exultation in some of the liberal prints, that the “ No 
Popery” cry, as it is called, has failed to produce the effects expected, 
here and there, at the elections. I think there is a little mistake in all 
this. There is no horror of « Popery,” nor anxiety about it, in the 
minds of the mass of the people of England. The English Catholics, 
it they stood alone, might get any thing they chose (as far as the peo- 
ple are concerned) to-morrow. But when briefless barristers, and 
reporters of newspapers (persons respectable enough in their proper 
situation) come here calling themselves delegates, and undertaking to 
answer for the peace or turbulence of Ireland,” and talking of force 
and danger to the people of Great Britain—honest John loves a joke, 


but he thinks all this rather too good a one. He does not mind much 


what e/se the Catholics might believe; but he is afraid they want a 


mee more instruction, while they believe such persons fit to be their 
eaders. 


. I have no doubt that the Irish Catholics must have their 
claims (or at least three-fourths of their claims), though I think the 
management of their “ Association” has thrown the grant of those 


claims back ten or fifteen years ; but the real cry, as far as the people 
have any, is not 


pele “No Popery”—it is “ No Paddy.” As for the return 
ot candidates— 


“ L’argent, l’argent !”” 
One way or the other, that does not prove much. 


The French newspa er, th i ; 
of intelligence ie — e Etoile, gives the followin 


g exquisite piece 
Fontainbleau. We 


ajesty (Charles X.) hunted yesterday at 


are pleased to state that he was tw da 
- o hours an 
half on horseback, and perspired less than usual !” 


“ There's a 
that makes even h 
“ court newsmen” 


divinity doth hedge a king” 


IS perspirings a matter of importance. Our own 
are felicitous sometimes in expression too. One of 
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these, announcing an indisposition of the Princess Elizabeth, some years 
since, proclaimed, that—“ Her Royal Highness, the Princess, had had an 
attack of bile, which had compelled her for two days past to keep her 
Royal chamber ; but that the world would be gratified to know that she 
had gone out for an airing that morning in the Royal carriage, and had 
taken two cups of chocolate, which had remained upon her Royal 
stomach.” Our “ Morning Post” is far from unhappy in paragraphs 
of this character, though the style of its writers is occasionally am- 
biguous. It stated a few days since, as a matter of general congratu- 
lation, that the accouchement of the Duchess of some place was rapidly 
approaching ! 

Speaking of “ Court newsmen,” poor Von Weber has been buried at 
lastt—three weeks after his death. The impertinence of fidlers as a 
body, and still more the fulsomeness -of the people who write puffs in 
the papers about them, throws an air of ridiculousness even over events 
which are the subjects of regret. ‘The moment poor Weber was dead, 
out came the manifestos for subscription! and about as much as five 

ears of his reasonable income during his life, was to be “collected” for 
his funeral. One pleasant gentleman published a statement broadly hint- 
ing, that all the noblemen in the country meant to send their equipages, 
or something to that effect, to aid the procession! When the day 
came, there were three: all belonging to professional people. The 
“collection” for the Cenotaph goes on, I doubt, but slowly. But how 
afflicting would all this be to poor Weber if he could know it, 
who was a modest, ingenuous, unobtrusive man; and who would have 
sense enough, moreover, to perceive, that these trumpeters cared 
nothing about him, and were only making a sort of desperate effort to 
pulf themselves. 

More “ Stocks.” Talking of « Miss Stocks” above, puts me in mind. 
—All Oxford-street has been in an uproar for the last two days; and 
the Morning Herald newspaper has been imposed upon. A ticket linen- 
draper, it seems, of the name of “ Richardson,” keeps a shop some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the Pantheon, and writes up half-a-dozen 
names over his door—* James ”—* Mallcott,” I think, and two or three 
others—saccording to a custom among some of these traders—which have 
no connexion with his business. Well! on the 12th of June, or there- 
abouts, there appeared a long paragraph, headed “ Horrible Accident,” 
or “ Fatal Catastrophe,” or somethimg to that effect, in the Morning 
Herald ! which described “ Mr. Mallcott, of Oxford-street, linen-draper, 
and so forth ;” and « Mr. James, of Oxford-street, his partner, also linen- 
draper, and so forth,” going “ up the water,” on the preceding evening, 
to Vauxhall! with a party of ladies—two flutes and a hurdy-gurdy—and 
every other appliance to a regular “ gala.” If they had listened to the 
advice of Plato, who counsels people never to go any where by water when 
it is possible to go by land, and returned to town by the way of Lambeth 
and Kennington-lane, they might have gone safe all to just such another 
excursion, in just such another summer! But, as it was, rowing home- 
ward along the Surrey shore, between the Bishop’s palace and West- 
minster, one of the party suddenly cried out that “ he saw a flounder,” 
and the rest naturally all jumped up to look. The boat was overset, and 
swamped ! Mr. Mallcott, being a powerful man and a bold swimmer, 
happily succeeded in saving sixteen or seventeen of the ladies! But Mr. 
James—the half of a cold pigeon-pie! and the hurdy-gurdy—went down 
to rise no more! Now all this lamentable detail, which was given at 
great length in the Herald, and copied into various other newspapers, of 
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foduced’a suitable sensation. Steady people declared, by land 
year” against going to Vauxhall altogether. The shop in Oxford. 
street Was put into mourning for « Mr. James,” and the “ Stock” an. 
nounced, in large black-edged bills, to be sold off three hundred per 
cent. under prime cost, for the “ benefit of the widow.” In the mean 
time, boats went out in all directions, raking the bottom of the river, 
and pulling up every thing dut “ Mr. James.” Every body they found 
drowned, they carried up to the Pantheon to be “ owned ;” but still, 
every fresh person they brought, Mr. Mallcott said, ¢ that was not the 
right.” When, lo! on the morning of the 17th inst., just as the sale, 
three hundred per cent. under cost price, for the benefit of Mrs. James, 
was to have commenced, came the following terrific exposure in the 
Morning Herald newspaper ; and, what was worse, upon immense pla- 
cards in the window of a rival hosier :— 

“ To the Editor of the Morning Herald. 


“ SIR,—An account appeared in your paper last week, of an ACCIDENT 
having happened to a party returning from Vauxhall by water, by which a Mr. J AMES, 
of Oxford-street, was unfortunately DROWNED. I think it right to inform you, 
and through you the Public, that the whole account is an INFAMOUS FABRICA. 
TION. 

“ Thereis NO such person as JAMES in the house—there was NO ACCIDENT= 
there is NO WIDOW to sell for !—I think it right, therefore, to guard the Public from 


such DISGUSTING IMPOSITIONS, that they may at Jeast go to market with 
their eyes open.—A CONSTANT READER.—June 15.” . 

The propriety of people going, not only “to market,” but every 
where else, “ with their eyes open,” it was quite impossible to question; 
and the public, enraged to find that no mischief had taken place, re- 


solved not to buy the calicoes and ginghams, although they were to be 
given away for nothing. 


What a strange variety of orders and interests we shall have jumbled | 


together in this new House of Commons! Here is Mr. Bish, who is the 
manager of Drury-lane theatre, is a member of Parliament. And Mr. 
Gye, who keeps Vauxhall, isa member of Parliament. And Mr. D. W. 
Harvey, who is (or was) the proprietor of a Sunday newspaper—he is 2 
member of Parliament. And Mr. Hunt, who makes blacking in St. 
George's Fields—and Mr. Cobbett, whom men call « Bone-grubber,” 
and “ rogue” and “ rascal”—they are setting up to be members of 
Parliament! There is no objection to any of this; but it amounts to 
the odd! I am glad that Mr. Butterworth is thrown out at Dover, 
because he is a saint, and “serious.” I hate people that are “ serious. 
“ Never trust a tailor,” says the poet, “ who does not sing at his work ; 
his mind’s on nothing but filching!” And I am glad that Peter Moore 
lost at Coventry, because he wore the vilest wig always, except one 
oe to the late Major Cartwright, that ever issued from the 

S of a barber: a most wicked wig—an unnatural scratch ; all the 


world must recollect it: a most tr i 
: st transparentl ; : table 
caxon! Besides, all g p y and inexcusably-detes 


powder entlemen above fifty look best in grey hairs, or 


snick chat “! of ~~ — are frivs rise to songs out of pumps 
Style, and lam ; . . 
heard part of one of thes ee ent innovation, or vice versa. | 


; e the other day, , oe h 
square, which wept for the decline in ‘ist sr passing thro ae 
change from force to ar 


true spirit of « robbery,”—the 
. tifice—whi . 
middle of the last Seatniy, ch has been brought about since the 
“ When thieves had a bold [it went 


] as well as. a sly way, 
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There was another ballad, too, but I can’t recollect the measure, that 
described the instability of Mr. Hunt, the Somersetshire candidate, in 
his pursuits. From beer to politics—from politics to blacking—and then 
from blacking to politics again. But the best that I have heard, was 
one that a Freneh gentleman sung extempore, in English, a few nights 
back, at a party where I was. I'll endeavour to give a notion of the 


manner of it ;— 


AIR, RECITATIVE FROM “ The Battle of Hexham,” 
* MoperaTion ! Moperarion !” 


“ Oh! a present—now—it is de time of miracles, an de arts an sciences shall thrive, 
In de year, ce qu’on appelle, of our Lord, eighteen hundred an twenty-six—dat come 
after de year of our Lord eighteen hundred an twenty-five ! 
Ven dey hang de poor garcon dat is singel, if more dan vonce he take it into his head 
to wive ; | 
And you buy de iron coffin for your friend ven he die, dat he shan’t be pull up by your 
friend dat stay alive ! 
Alteracion, alteracion! Ah, 
We have every day some alteracion ! 
‘“‘ Dere’s de new almanach, dat shew you how.de moon go on, since de German found 
out dat dere vas fortificacion in her ; 
An dere’s de New Magazin publish every month, to tell you what you ought to eat for 
dinner! 
Dere’s de new lottery, where all de prize—is—blank, dat give misfortune to whoever 
wish to win her ; 
An dere’s de new science, dat, ven you pot your hand a top of a man’s head, you know 
if he’s a saint or a sinner! 
Speculacion, speculacion! Ah, 
Par Dieu! this is une étrange speculacion ! 
“ Dere’s in France, at last, de Fossil skeleton—de very thing dat Monsieur Cuvier so 
very long have sought for ! 
Which prove dat man—he was make upon de face of de earth—much sooner dan 
some folks thought for! 
En ro they build von ship so grand! as if timber nothing could be bought 
or; 
An in Holland, de Dutchmen they learn to dance—though they can’t conceive what 
they are taught for ! 
Operacion, operacion! Dat 
Must be one extraordinaire operacion ! , 
“ Oh, yes !—I say this is de time of miracle, when de new vonders spring up in every 
quarter. 
One gentleman, he sold his wife in Smithfield, in England, and another gentleman 
bought her ! 
In London now dey wash their shirt by steam, and never put him at all into de 
water ; 
And, a Paris, the ladies wear their petticoat so long, dat de next fashion must be—to 
cut it shorter! Pu re 
Alteracion, alteracion! I 
Don’t care how soon dey make dat alteracion ! 


The Times of this morning contains an advertisement :—“ Wanted, a 
Personal Representative.” Now, what sort of a thing is that? 

Lord Harborough, I see, has been tried at the sessions, for calling 
“ Yo, ho!” in some street, in the night stated in the indictment ; and 
afterwards (with assistance) slaying and beating several watchmen. I 
wonnder that the idea of a “ perpetual ‘lodgment of bail” at all the 
principal police-offices, has never occurred to those of our nobility who 
are in the habit of being taken to the watch-house (during the “ season”) 
twice a-week ? It would only be the loss of interest upon a small sum 
of money; and all the fuss of “ finding sureties,” and “ sending for 
ones tailor”—(perhaps not much caring to send for him) —* locked up 
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‘n default” till he comes, &c. &c., would be saved. Suppose, for instance, 
a man “enters” at Bow-street, or Marlborough-street, with his leg 
broken. it 
MAGISTRATE.—*“ Well, my friend, what 1s the matter with you?” 
Man.—* Please your Lordship, my leg is broke.” 
Newspaper Reporter.—“ Which of his legs is broke ?” 
MAGISTRATE.—* Silence! Who broke your head, my good fel. 
low ?” 
May.— Please your Worship, it’s my leg. It was Lord Harborough, 
and three or four more amongst ’em.” 
MAGIsTRATE.—‘“ Lord Harborough!”"—(Turns to Clerk): “ We 
have his bail, have not we ?” 
CLeRK.—* Yes, Sir Richard, for five hundred. He is only bound as 
yet for two.” 
Recognizance is then filled up for two or three hundred more, @ 
quire, signed in blank, being left lying.at the office. No story—no 
publicity. Man dies before he has time to indict at the sessions, and 
there is an end of the affair. os 
I think, however, personally, that we might carry the thing farther 
than this. And that a nobleman of fifty or sixty thousand pounds of 
annual income, might manage so to connect himself with the Executive 
authorities, as to make any steps taken against him by the law or police 
merely nominal—as they are against monied persons in Ireland. In fact, 
to be carried as it were before himself, and be his own apprehender, 
when he committed any offence. For instance, what should prevent such 
a noble individual, resident in town, and being himself a magistrate 
for Middlesex, from furnishing some of the chief executive duties of 
police in London out of his own immediate retinue and household? 
Why should he not get his butler made high constable of Westminster? 
His grooms, all members of some “ Association Corps of Cavalry?” 
His private secretary might be a practising barrister (that is, a barrister 
without practice) ; his steward an attorney ; all his footmen special con- 
stables, and his porter beadle of the parish. I can’t imagine any thing 
more Convenient than, in driving one’s cabriolet along, first to knock 
an apple-stall down, and then order one’s servant to step out and. 
apprehend the mistress of it, after she got up again? If a boy 
— pew yg to have him taken up instantly as “ dis? 
jie id) ea pM neo pce to justify himself, committed as “ 4 
oc. tee idee 7 ht at an addition would the crown and garter, 
cane behind ‘one’s fe — a dignity, re to the head of a footman§s 
ses nteitiah os riage! and though it may be objected, “ that 4 
gifted would have the power to take up his master,” yet a8 
his own deposition would undoubtedly follo h P f h ‘ it 
is one which he would b oe wsuch an abuse of authority; 
a e very chary of committing.—In conclusion, let 
it be understood—of shoulder-knots—I wil] . e 

lan; in detail, to the effect abov will endeavour to organize som 
. above. But, in the mean time, while Flun- 


les remai 
‘sear Se little re wee! by office, I could wish those who employ them to 


ctly after their . 

about town, whose f -sonnae manners. Several friends of mine 

: orce lie 

in their pockets, have Ss in their hands and heads, rather than 

acco = 

op ae of these fellows, who block up the approach to 

the rascal whe offe tg course, In any such case of trouble, is to thrash 

on his dismission 4 S you soundly on the spot; and, next day, insisb 
rom his service, or satisfaction from his master. ; 
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PHILOSOPHICAL, CHEMICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES. 


Astronomy.— A discovery as unexpected 
as troublesome to all practical astronomers 
has recently been made, namely, that the 
very best catalogues of stars cannot be de- 
nded upon, in some instances, even to 
half a minute, for stars of a small magni- 
tude. This is supposed to have arisen from 
the use of two instruments in determining 
transits and altitudes, whereby faint stars 
have been frequently mistaken for each 
other, when their distance has been com- 
paratively inconsiderable. A re-examina- 
tion of the heavens must now take place, 
and to obviate similar errors for the future, 
it appears that a transit telescope with a 
declination circle attached, is the only in- 
strument upon which reliance can be placed. 

Transparency of the Ocean.— During the 
French voyage of discovery performed by 
the Coquille, experiments were regularly 
made for the purpose of determining to 
what depth it is possible to see, where. the 
bottom is of a decidedly white tint: it was 
in some degree a measure of the transpa- 
rency of the water. The apparatus em- 
ployed was composed of a plank two feet 
in diameter, painted white, and having 
weights attached in such a manner, that in 
descending in the water it would remain 
horizontal. The results as might be expect- 
ed were very dissimilar. At Offale, in the 
isle of Waigiou, in calm and cloudy weather, 
on the 13th of September the disc appeared 
when it had sunk to 18 metres (59 feet). 
The next day, the 14th, the sky being clear, 
the same dise was not lost sight of till at 
the depth of 23 metres (75.3 feet). At 
Port Jackson, the 12th and 13th of Febru- 
ary, the plank could never be seen at the 
depth of more than 12 metres (38.3 feet) 
ina dead calm. The mean at New Zealand 
in April was a metre less. ‘At the isle of 
Ascension, in January, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, the extreme limits in a series 
of eleven experiments are 28 and 36 feet. 

Humming Birds. —Humming birds have 
been described frequently by naturalists as 
of an extremely passionate and vicious dis- 
position, destroying the most beautiful 
flowers apparently without the slightest 
cause. A very enterprizing traveller, Mr. 
Waterton, has recently shown that the food 
of these minute birds consists of insects, and 
consequently what has hitherto been attri- 
buted to irritability, arises from the natural 
Mstinct of the bird in pursuit of sustenance. 

Etymology.—The Chinese word pha, to 
fear or apprehend, is compounded of heart 
and white. This shows aremarkable coin- 
cidence of thought between two distant 
people, the Chinese and Europeans, who 
seem to have adopted the same vulgar error 
that a coward’s blood is white. See Shakes- 
pear and our old dramatic writers passim. 
—Asiatic Journal. 

M.M. New Series.—Vor. II. No. 7. 


‘the focus of a parabolic refiector. 


Botany.—It is remarkable that in an ex- 

tent of more than 4,000 leagues, in the 
whole intertropical zone,- from the isle of 
France as far as Otaheite and much further, 
on the islands as well as on the continents, 
the vegetable kingdom presents a great 
number of identical species, while the 
islands of Saint Helena and Ascension, 
also situated under this zone in the Atlan- 
tic ocean, produce species which are pecu- 
liar to them, and which are not found either 
in Brazil or in Africa, in the same latitudes. 
This observation was made during the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe by the French 
vessel Coquille. 
. Row’s Coral Bank—A communication 
has been made to the Asiatic Journal stat- 
ing that a coral bank, not as yet dangerous 
for large ships, had been discovered by Cap- 
tain Row in the eastern part of the Bay of 
Bengal, in the direct route of ships which 
trade from Bengal to the Straits of Malacca, 
Singapore, and other eastern parts. Its 
latitude is 10° 2/ N. longitude 96° 40' E. 
or thereabout, and it bears west about 73 
miles from the island of St. Andrew. 

Coffee. — The following statement on 
which we shall offer some observations in 
our next number, we submit at present to 
botanical physiologists. 

Raw coffee berries were put into a sauce- 
pan of boiling water and then boiled for five 
or six minutes. No visible effect was pro- 
duced. In about an hour, some of them 
appeared to be germinating. The water 
they were in was then poured off and fresh 
boiling water put to them. Immediately, 
from almost the whole of them a small 
white shoot was seen protruding, which 
increased rapidly and visibly to the length 
of from 1-10th to 1-8th of an inch. In one 
or two instances, this little white shoot was 
thrown off entirely, and on examination it 
appeared that the part first protruded was 
the radical, and the other the cotelydons, 

Illuminating Apparatus.— For the purpose 
of rendering distant stations discernible by 
night during the trigonometrical survey 
which is now in progress, Lieutenant Drum- 
mond has constructed an instrument in 
which a globule of quick lime is exposed to 
the flame of alcohol urged by oxygen gas in 
The lime 
under this treatment, when the experiment 
is made in the most perfect manner, emits 
a light eighty-three times as intense as that 
given out by the brightest part of the flame 


of an Argand lamp; and this concentrated 


and reflected by. the mirror, bas enabled the 
officers employed in the survey to comnect 
very distant stations. in the night-time in 
the most satisfactory manner. 

Tea.—It appears from the official returns 
to the House of Commons, that the annual 
average consumption of tea for these Jast ten 
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ears, ending January 5, 1826, has amount- 
* a Great Britain to 22,750,063 Ibs. _ 
Earthquake in Persia. — The following 
letter is extracted from the Madras Courier. 
Bushire, Nov. 10, 1825. I am sorry to 
{nform you that a shock of an earthquake 
was felt at Shirauz, at the end of last month, 
almost equal to that of last year. A great 
number of buildings have been thrown 
down, and much property destroyed ; I am, 
however, happy to say that few have lost 
their lives on this dreadful occasion. If 
you should ever revisit Shirauz, the changes 
that these dreadful visitations have made in 
it will fill you with grief and astonishment. 
The tombs of Hafiz and Saadi, the boast and 
glory of Shirauz, are now heaps of ruins. 

Rectification of Spirits.—A French che- 
mist, of the name of Decharme, has dis- 
covered a method of rectification which can 
be performed in the cold, and consequently 
without the aid of an alembic or of combusti- 
bles. Hitherto alcohol in liquors and spirits 
could not be rectified or raised from an 
inferior to a higher degree, and consequently 
be brought to a superior state of purity and 
strength, except by distillation, an operation 
which could only be effected by an alembic 
and some heat. The principle of M. Pajot 
Decharme’s progress is, the absorption of 
its aqueous particles by the exposure of the 
spirit to one of the most deliquescent salts, 
either muriate of lime or muriate of manga- 
nese ; the first is preferable in point of eco- 
nomy, and the superiority of the second gives 
it a claim to be chosen, but it is less com- 
mon and not so easily obtained. 

Vegetable Life. — A rather uncommon 
instance of the tenacity of life in the vege- 
table kingdom, occurred some time since 
in the royal park of Bushey. Some small 
portion of it was broken up for the purpose 
of ornamental culture, when immediately 
several flowers sprang up of the kinds which 
are ordinarily cultivated in gardens ; this led 
to an investigation, and it was ascertained 
that this identical plot had been used as a 
garden not later than the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, more than 150 years before. 

Mosaic Gold.—The mystery of the Mo- 
saic Gold is at length developed; and, after 
all that has been said regarding it, it is not 
a little amusing to find by the specification 
of the patent that it is nothing more than 
fine brass, so that the qualities to which it 
lays claim seem extremely problematical. 

The patentees are aware that a variety of 
alloys of copper and zine have bee 


n made 
and that they cannot maintain the exclusive 


right of mixing alloys of those metals ab. 


after great labour 
precise pro- 
and the modes 
produce an alloy 
claim an exclusive 


stractedly ; but having, 
and observation, discovered the 
portions of the two metals, 
or treatment which will 
resembling fine gold, they 





right of mixing an alloy of copper and zine 
consisting of from fifty-two to fifty-five parts 
zinc out of a hundred, and to prevent the 
zinc flying off in vapour they are melted a 
the lowest temperature at which copper 
will fuse. : 

Double Stars.— Professor Stune of: Dor. 
fat, to whose hands Frauenhofer’s large tp. 
fracting telescope has been entrusted, has 
determined on a review of all the double 
stars already observed, as well as ona mi. 
nute examination of the heavens from the 
north pole to 15 degrees of south decling. 
tion, with respect to these objects. He 
has now accomplished one-third of the 
labour, and has found 1,000 double stars of 
the first four classes ; among which 800 are 
new, and of these nearly 300 are of the 
first class. He extends the examination to 
all stars of the 8th and (8°9) magnitudes, 

Climate of India. —According to a regis. 
ter published in the Madras Gazette, the 
greatest height of the thermometer in 
August on the Neelgherry hills, 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea, was 63°, the least 
54°. In September the greatest height was 
62°, and the least 49°. The fall of rain 
in August having been 12°5 inches ; in Sep- 
tember 3°4. At Madras the greatest height 
of the thermometer in August was 95°, the 
least 80°; and fall of rain 7°7 inches, . In 
September the greatest height was 94°%°, 
the least 81°; and fall of rain 3°5 inches. 

New Still.—Mr. Evans, whose method 
of dressing coffee we recently noticed, 
has constructed the model of a still upon 
new principle, which if it answer on a large 
scale will altogether supersede the old alenm- 
bic. The theory of the machine is such 
that it may without hesitation be pronoun- 
ced the most decided improvement hitherto 
effected; for, if we mistake not, the still at 
present in use remains in principle pre- 
cisely the same, through the operation of 
the excise laws, that it was a century ago 
Whatever improvements have been at- 
tempted apply only to the rectification, 
while the first formation of the spirit is coD- 
ducted in the same rude manner as in. 
infancy of science. We forbear entering into 
a more particular description until the desig" 
be carried into execution upon a large scale. 
We should be extremely sorry by premature 
publicity to afford the continental distillers 
an opportunity of maintaining the superiority 
they have hitherto enjoyed, and we feel 
convinced that we shall now take the lead 
in this important branch of our productive 
industry. The new apparatus eminently 
combines economy in practice and simplicity 
in construction ; but the most valuable at- 
tainment is the production of pure untaiN 
spirits, which may be drawn in one oper 
tion at any point of strength. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 27.—A paper was read entitled, 
experiments on the elasticity of ice; in a 
letter from Benjamin Benan, esq., to Tho- 
mas Young, M.D. For. Sec. R.s. a 

A paper was also read, on the application 
of the Floating Collimator to the Dublin 
circle; by John Brinkley, D.D. For. RS. 
Andrews, professor of astronomy, Dublin. 

May 4.—A paper was read, on the 
means of facilitating the observation of dis- 
tant stations, in geodesical operations ; by 
Lieut. T. Drummond, Roy. Eng.: com- 
municated by Lieut.-Col. T. Colby, F.R.s. 

May 11.—A paper was read, on the pro- 
duction and formation of pearls; by Sir E. 
Home, bart. v.P.R.s.: and the reading was 
commenced of a paper on the borrowing and 
boring marine animals ; by Edward Osler, 
esq-, communicated by L. W. Dillwyn, esq. 
F-R-S. 

The Society then adjourned to May 25. 





LINNZZAN SOCIETY. 

May 2.—Read a paper on the locusts 
(GryHeus migratorius, Linn.) which devas- 
tated the Crimea and the southern pro- 
vinces of Russia, in 1824, by J. Smirnove, 
esq., F.£.8. Secretary to the Russian em- 
bassy. Also a paper on Indian arronace, 
by H. S. Colebrooke, esq., F.R- and 1.5. 

May 25.—This day, being the birthday 
of Linneus, the anniversary was held as 
usual, Sir J. E. Smith, president, in the 
chair, when the following Fellows were 
chosen as officers and council for the en- 
suing year :— 

President, Sir James Edward Smith, m.p. 
F.R.S.—- Vice-presidents, Samuel, Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle, LL.D. V.P.R.S. F-A.S.; A. 
B. Lambert, esq., F.R.S. A.S. and H-S.; W. 
G. Maton, M.D. F.R.s. and a.s.; and Ed- 
ward, Lord Stanley, M.P. ¥F.H.s.—Treasu- 
rer, Edward Foster, esq., F-R.S. and HS. 
— Secretary, James E. Brehens, esq.— 
Assistant-Secretary, Richard Taylor, F.s.A. 
Mem. Asiat. S.— Also, to fill the vacancies 
in the council: Charles Bell, esq., F.R.S. 
Ed.; John Bostock, M.D. F.B.S., Pres. 
Geol. Soc. ; Sir Stamford Raffles, F.R 5. ; 
Joseph Sabine, esq., M.A, F.R.-S. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 5.—The reading of Dr. Begsby’s 
paper on the geology of the Valley of St. 
Lawrence was concluded. 

May 19.~A paper was read entitled 
notes on the geological position of some of 
the rocks of the north-east of Ireland ; by 
Lieut. Portlock, Roy. Eng. F.G.s. 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

April ]4.—At this meeting there was 
read, “‘ A comparison of observations made 
on double stars,’ communicated in a letter 





to J. F. W. Herschel, Esq., Foreign &e- 
cretary to this Society, by Professor Struve 
of Dorpat. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


April 28.—A paper on the porphyry of 
Christiana was read by Mr. S. Solly, in the 
Lecture Room, and illustrated by a series 
of engravings and geological specimens from 
Prof. Esmark. Instruments, drawings, and 
diagrams were exhibited and explained in 
the Library by Mr. Japlin, is illustration 
of his septenary system of lines produced 
by double continuous motion. A series of 
types, stereotype plates, and impressions 
of type-music printing, from the office of 
Mr. Clowes, were laid upon the table. 

May 5.—The relations of sulphuric acid 
to hydry carbon, as illustrated by the late 
researches into the nature of the sulphorinic 
and sulpho-napthalic acids were detailed by 
Mr. Faraday, in an experimental discourse 
from the Lecture-table, and the striking 
points discovered by Mr. Hennel and him- 
self explained and enforced. Mr. Perkins’s 
specimens of patterns produced by eccentric 
lathe-turning, and also a pair of his steel 

- plates’ and rollers for bank-note engraving, 
were laid on the library table. 

May 12.—Lieut. Drummond’s beautiful 
and intense station-light for geodesical ope- 
rations, was exhibited in the Reading-room, 
its nature and arrangements, chemical and 
mechanical, having been previously ex- 
plained in the Lecture-room by Mr. Fara- 
day. For an account of this light, see 
illuminating apparatus, in our Philosophi- 
cal Miscellanies. 

May 19.—Mr. Turrell read the first part 
of a practical essay upon steel engraving, 
illustrating, as he proceeded, by numerous 
specimens of steel, steel plates, tools, spe- 
cimens of art. Animpression from the fine 
mezzotinto on steel of Martin’s Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast was hung up in the room. It 
is the largest specimen of steel engraving 
that has yet been executed. A new and 
very pretty photometer was exhibited in 
the Library by Mr. Ritchie, of Nain. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND. 


Donations were presented from Sir G. 
Staunton, thirty vols. of official reports on 
subjects connected with Asia, Capt. P. P. 
King, R.N., three models of cannons used 
by the natives of Australia. D. R. Lyall, 
medical evidence on the duration of human 
pregnancy. Major E. Moor, six vols. of 
his own publications. N. Baxter, Esq., 
fifty-two Hindoo drawings. Dr. R. Tytler, 
four vols. of hisown works. J. J. Ayton, 
Esq., his Nepalese grammar. 

H. Hobhouse, Esq. was elected a mem- 
ber - the Society. 
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A description of the ruins of Buddha 

Gavyain Behar, by Dr. Buchanan liamilton, 
vas read. 
“Three valuable Persian MSS. were pre- 
sented by Capt. J. Grant Duff, and the 
<econd set of his Mélanges Astatiques, 
from M. J. Klaproth. 

Sir Wm. Betham, Kt. and Lieut.-Col. 
Martin White were elected members. 

Two papers were read, viz. the first, an 
authentic account of two females who des- 


troyed themselves on the funeral pile of th. 
Rajah of Tanjore, extract of an official des. 
patch frum the British Resident at Tanjore 
tothe Chief Secretary at Fort St. George 
dated 24th April, 1802. 
‘The other paper is an account of the dit 
ferent festivals observed by the Mahome. 
tans in India, drawn up by a Moonshee of 
the Circuit Court of Chittore, and trans. 
lated from the Persian by Mr. J. Stokes 
Madras. : 








MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, 





The Life and Correspondence of Major 
Cartwright, edited by his Niece, F. D. Cart- 
WRIGHT. 2 vols. 8v0.—Nobody can skim 
these volumes without a deep conviction 
of the thorough honesty of Major Cart- 
wright. Honesty is the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the man, coupled with a gen- 
tleness that nothing could ruffle, an un- 
dauntedness that power never appalled, 
and an ardour that age itself did not chill. 
His activity is equally remarkable; nothing 
that concerned the great and general in- 
terests of society, immediately or remotely, 
escaped his notice, or failed of engaging his 
exertions—sometimes impotently, but al- 
ways vigorously. It was not merely the 
subject of reform, that drew forth the ener- 
gies of such a man for more than half a 
century. He has been marked by Haslitt 
among his one-idea men ; but never truly, 
was any man’s mind more variously occu- 
pied. The question of reform was with 
him a leading one, but only a leading, 
not an excluding one. No opportunity was 
lost by him of pushing the cause, but this 
activity was the result of the watchfulness 
of his zeal. The subject might, and did 
occasionally sleep, and but for him would, 
perhaps, have slept for ever; but in the in- 
tervals, he was not a whit less ardent in 
other matters of great national importance. 
Confessedly he laboured diligently and per- 
severingly from first to last in the cause 
of reform; and what good has he done? 
None actually ; but who will say, none po- 
tentially ? By his exertion it is, that the 
exigencies of reform are now generally un- 


derstood, and we may add generally ac- 
knowledg 


ed by every unbiassed and intel- 
ligent man in the kingdom. By his exer- 
tions, it is too, that the existing impediments 
have been so thoroughly exposed. The 
Way Is paved for its easy and, perhaps, 
speedy accomplishment. © Can any man 
doubt, tliat if those who advocated the 
principles of reform, had been as honest 
and sincere as Major Cartwright, but an 
effectual change would have taken place 


carcely a man of 
\ so loudly, was a bit more 
earty in the cause than Pitt or Burke 
themselves. Moore, in his life of Sheridan. 


long ago? The truth is, s 
those, who talked 
hea 





says, “It may be doubted, if Fox was. 
sincere friend to the principle of reform;” 
and we learn, from the volumes before us, 
on the authority of Lord Stanhope, that 
Mr. Fox in conversation with himself and 
another, said, “reform is a fit thing to be 
made use of in argument in the House of 
Commons, but not to be carried into exe- 
cution.”” Here is the true source of the 
failure of reform; and this is the cause of 
the general distrust that prevails in society, 
to a lamentable extent, of public men. 


Major Cartwright was born in the year 


1740. His family were of great respecta- 
bility in Lincolnshire, descended maternally 
from a sister of Cranmer, who in his frater- 
nal care, presented Cartwright, her husband, 
with no less than three abbies, of the pre- 
sent value of £3,000 a-year ; a part of his 
share of church plunder. At the age of sit- 
teen, young Cartwright entered the navy. 
He was present at the engagement between 
Lord Hawke and Conflans in 1759, and 
continued actively employed, on board, ot 
as Deputy-Commissary on the Newfound- 
land station, till 1770. In the American 
War a very advantageous appointment was 
offered him by Lord Howe ; but he declined 
serving against the Americans. He had by 
this time published his “ Independence of 
America ;” and so lately as the Jubilee, 
being still on the list of Lieutenants, he 
was included in the promotions, and mat 
Master and Commander. Through life 
naval matters were a subject of deep intet- 
est with him. At different periods of his 
Jong life, he proposed a scheme for securing 
a permanent supply of British Oak; advo 
cated the rights and interests of Fishing 
Companies ; published some improvements 
on gunnery, and a treatise on naval survey- 
ing; a plan for the defence of Portsmouth, 
in 1778, when the British Fleet retreated 
into harbour before the French and Spanish; 
invented a flying drawbridge, a boarding 
pike, and a life-boat ; designed a temple for 
naval celebration, at a time when the 04 
tion was in a fever of elation; and had the 
good fortune to see many of his suggestions 
Wholly or partially adopted, though none 
of them acknowledged. 
In 1775, he was appointed Major of the 
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Nottinghamshire militia, and was in reality 
acting commander for years ; neither Colo- 
nel nor Lieutenant-Colonel being much 
with the regiment. Three times were his 
just claims to the Colonelcy defeated, and 
in 1792 he was dismissed by the Duke of 

Newcastle, for attending the celebration of 

the fall of the Bastille. He was the per- 

son who first introduced great-coats among 
the soldiers. 

In 1778 he was invited as a candidate 
for Nottingham, and was actually nomi- 
nated for the county. He failed, as he did 
on subsequent occasions, and again at Bos- 
ton, against the struggle of family interest ; 
and finally at Westminster against the in- 
fluence of more popular and flexible candi- 
dates. 

We must quote his letter on one of 
those occasions to the Duke of Portland, 
in 1778. 

‘My Lord:—I was duly honoured with your 
Grace’s two letters of the 6th and 12th of last month. 
As I think, my Lord, you must imagine they would 
not be entirely satisfactory to me; and as I like 
frankness on such occasions, I take the liberty of 
communicating to your Grace my sentiments on the 
subject of them. Your Grace has mentioned the 
respect you bear Mr. Meadows’ private character, 
and an alliance between your families, as the mo- 
tives to your determination in his favour. It is 
probable enough that, in the private character of 
that gentleman, there were motives sufficient to a 
preference; but as far as family alliances were con- 
cerned, I am told I have the honour to be a nearer 
relation to your Grace, and to your Duchess, by 
two or three degrees, than Mr. Meadows is; but I 
did not think of seeking into my pedigree for my 
pretensions to a seat in Parliament. Nor shall I 
think you wrong ‘in opposing either Mr. Meadows 
or myself, on any future occasion, in favour of an 
entire stranger in blood, so long as you shall act 
under the persuasion of doing the best for the pub- 
lic good; on the contrary, I shall hold it to be the 
only rule to be followed in every case.” 

Major Cartwright then proceeds to state his rea- 
sons for expecting the support of the Whig interest, 
and thus continues : 

** Defeated, indeed, I have been on a late occa- 
sion; but while I breathe, I will never be dis- 
cuieted, nor desert what I think my duty to the 
public. I shall keep my word with the town of 
Nottingham, in offering myself at the next va- 
cancy, and shall stand a poll at all events. When 
your Grace warned me against a second disap- 
pointment, I hope the word did not include the 
ideas of personal mortification and repentance; 
for on both occasions I had ample amends made 
me for all that I hazarded, and it is with truth I 
can declare, that, when I left the Moot Hall at 
Mansfield, I would not have exchanged feelings 
with any man there, if I might have had his estate 
into the bargain. 

“* By the freedom of my expostulations on this 
and former occasions, you will perceive, my Lord, 
that lam far from flattering any man with insinua- 
ions, that their political conduct must always be 
right because they are whigs, and opposed to a set 
of very bad ministers. So nearly concerned as I 
wae in the event on the late occasion, I feel 
7 yself justified in having given your Grace my 
“cere opinions. I hope I have done it as. be- 
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comes me, to a man I have always: esteemed: and 
respected independent of his rank. That I have 
my own political errors, I doubt not; but I know 
I wish to be informed of them; for to injure one’s 
country while one endeavours to serve it, must be 
equally distressing and humiliating to a man of 
principle. ' 

** Anxiously hoping that no such fatal errors 
may continue to mislead either of us, 

‘*I have the honour to be, &c. J. CARTWRIGHT.” 


On his father’s death, he purchased the 
family estate of his eldest brother, chiefiy 
by borrowing a considerable sum, and con- 
tinued to reside upon it till 1805, when he 
let the property, and removed to Enfield, 
to be nearer to his work, as he phrased it ; 
and for the same reason, becoming more 
enfeebled, in 1819, to Burton-Crescent, 
where he remained till his death. 

From the first starting of the question of 
Reform, Cartwright was chief engineer; 
eternally writing, stirring, impelling; at- 
tending every meeting and dinner, and in- 
volved more or less in every untoward oc- 
currence, that arose out of the attempt to 
give effect to his views; from the trial ‘of 
Horne Tooke, to his own prosecution for 
being present at the Birmingham meeting, 
appointing Sir Charles Wolsley legislatural 
attorney. 

When a boy he lived a good deal with 
Lord Tyrconnel, who had married his aunt. 
**This nobleman was a whig of the old 
school; and his godson, says Miss Cart- 
wright, meaning the Major, used to relate 
many amusing anecdotes of his political 
zeal ; among others, that when divine ser- 
vice was performing in the chapel at Bel- 
ton, the old Lord was observed to be 
greatly agitated during the reading of the 
prayer for the Parliament, stirring the fire 
violently, and muttering impatiently to him- 
self, nothing but a miracle can mend them.” 
The necessity for reform was thus one of 
the first subjects suggested to his youthful 
thoughts. 

On the subject of the Slave-Trade, he 
zealously co-operated with Clarkson and 
Granville Sharp, in all their proceedings. 

Of the societies instituted in the early 
part_of the French Revolution, he was an 
active member; but though no doubt a ré- 
publican theoretically, and ready to realize 
republicanism in a new government he la- 
boured hard and inflexibly to oppose Mr. 
Paine in his revolutionary views, and in 
1792, at a meeting of the Friends of the 
People, in spite of all opposition, carried 
a resolution in favor of King, Lords and 
Commons. 

To the last hour, public events were the. 
interests nearest his heart; we find him 
active and influential in the cause of the 
Queen, the Greeks, the Spaniards—manu- 
facturing constitutions, promoting subscrip- 
tions, and spurring on younger but more 
indolent patriots to exertion. Even after 
death, he wished to be useful, and directed 
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his body to be taken to a public hospital 
and dissected, in the presence of the stu- 
dents. 

In private life, he was nevertheless ever 
prompt to lend his assistance ; and was for 
years involved in legal embarrassments, con- 
nected with the concerns of his brother, Dr. 
Cartwright, the inventor of the power-loom. 
Though £10,000 was afterwards granted 
by Parliament to indemnify the losses sus- 
tained by Dr. Cartwright in bringing to per- 
fection this invention, then thought so em1- 
nently beneficial for the nation, Major Cart- 
wright, himself a ioser of £14,000 by his 
brother’s failures, disapproved of the mea- 
sure, and refused to take any steps to fur- 
ther it. ‘ The writer’s brother, says Miss 
Cartwright, when applied to for a confirma- 
tion of this remarkable fact, says, your state- 
ment agrees entirely with my recollection. 
Our good uncle’s inflexibility on this sub- 
ject, vexed some of my father’s friends more 
than it surprised me.” We give a letter 
written by Dr. Parr, to Major Cartwright, 
in 1820, by a man of seventy-four to ano- 
ther of eighty, both equally consistent 
through life, equally energetic, and equally 
fearless. 


‘TO JOHN CARTWRIGHT, ESQ. 
** Hatton, 15th September, 1820. 

‘‘ DEAR AND EXCELLENT MR. CARTWRIGHT, 

‘* 1am busy night and day in preparing such a 
cetalogue* of my numerous books, as may guide my 
executors when I am no more. Scarcely any con- 
sideration could draw me away from the laborious 
but important task. If my presence had been ne- 
cessary for the cause of the Queen, I am pretty 
sure that I should have been summoned; and the 
Queen knows I should have been ready to obey 
the summons. But all her interests and all her 
rights are in the hands of able, and, we may now 
say, faithful auxiliaries. I hold with you, that the 
honour of the Queen is closely connected with the 
constitutional rights of the people; and at all 
events we are gaining ground against a venal and 
oppressive crew in the palace, in the council-cham- 
ber, and in both houses of Parliament. 

** My mind, like your own, is anxious for the 
success of the Spaniards, Portuguese, and Neapoli- 
tans, in their resistance to tyranny. 

** I believe that the governors of this country 
will not dare to interfere—I cannot with any con- 
venience attend your dinner; and I must fairly 
acknowledge to you, that my own sense of decorum 
always leads me to keep at a distance from con- 
vivial meetings upon political subjects. But I 
shall not yield the palm of consistency and intre- 
pidity to any Englishman now living, when, by 
open profession or by personal exertion, I can pro- 
mote the cause of genuine freedom. I set at de- 
fiance the invectives of party scribblers, and the 
taunts of courtiers, and the frowns of nobles and 
princes. I really, and I avowedly think you a 
most injured man; and I lament the servility, and 
the corruption, and intolerance, and the cruelty of 
which so many vestiges are to be found naan te 
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(Jury, 
dignitaries of my own order, and, I am 
add, among the ministers of public justice, Our 
infatuated rulers are blindly rushing into ; 


outrage which has a tendency to accelerate reyojy. 
tion. Mrs. Parr unites with me in best 


ments and best wishes to your well-bred and rr 
ligent lady, and to Miss Cartwright. vie 
**T have the honour, &c. Samve. Par” 


Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fa 
of the Roman Empire, for the use of Fanj. 
lies and young Persons: reprinted from the 
original text, with the careful Omission of a 
passages of anirreligious or immoral T: 
by THoMas BowD eR, Esq. 5 vols. 8v0,— 
The well known chapters, in which Mr. 
Gibbon discusses the causes, to which he 
ascribes the progress of the Christian reli. 
gion, and the sufferings of the early Chris. 
tians, are of course omitted. The establish. 
ment of Christianity by Constantine, and 
the restoration of Paganism by Julian, with 
many parts relative to Church History are 
reduced to very narrow limits, on the 
ground, that Church History is not the 
object of “ this publication,” meaning, we 
suppose, Mr. Bowdler’s, but in Gibbon’s 
view, it was a main, and an indispensable 
one. The History is thus brought within 
the compass of five octavo volumes; but 
as the type is something closer than the 
original octavo of twelve volumes, perhaps, 
not quite one half has been cut away; aquan- 
tity, however, far beyond any occasion for 
removing passages of an “ irreligious or im- 
moral tendency,” we should have supposed, 
in the eyes of any person of tolerable free- 
dom of intellect. 

With no doubt whatever of the well 
meaningness of Mr. Bowdler, we cannot 
help thinking his expedient for converting 
Gibbon, injudicious and inefficient. By 
this anxiety to suppress certain parts, he 
excites curiosity about them ; and so scru- 
pulously retaining the pure residium, he 
confesses a superiority in the Historiat, 
which must be calculated to add weight to 
his general authority, and stir up in the rea- 
der a sense of injustice inflicted on the au- 
thor by the severity of this curtailment. 

If Gibbon be a dangerous book, the 
course to be taken was, not to drag tt 
thus into closer and more inquiring no 
tice, but to cast it in the shade, wrapped m 
the cloak of oblivion, and supersede its im- 
portance, by works of equal utility, equal 
splendour, and unexceptionable doctrines. 

Counteract the profaneness and repro- 
bate the depravity of existing writings ; 00 
by maiming and maltreating them, but 
furnishing superior publications. What 
- ee probable effect of the present pre 

ess of purifying? raising a new re- 
doubled deueah for ze J works in 
original, though it be in their impure C0? 
dition. 

The Boyne Water, a Tale by the O'HaB4 
Family. 3 vols. 12mo.— Another tale of the 
Waverly school, with Ireland for the scen® 
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and Ireland’s History for the subject. Sated 
as we have been with Scottish story, we 
are quite ready to turn to the records of 
another country, and Ireland as well as, 
or better than any other. She furnishes 
materials in abundance. She has been op- 
pressed for ages, and her oppressors have 
been her historians. She is Catholic, and 
we have her story told by protestants. 
Misrepresentations inevitably followed, and 
prejudices have now rooted in the hearts 
of successive generations. It is high time 
to hear the other side freely and fully; and 
no way half so effective, as the medium of 
tales: for nothing else, now-a-days, gets 
regarded. The writer of the tale before 
us is weil qualified to play the part of na- 
tional historian under the guise of the na- 
tional novelist. He knows the country and 
its history, and is deeply stung with a sense 
of that country’s injuries. He wants no- 
thing but a little more resolution to cut 
away superfluities, and a little more address 
in conducting us at once medias in res. He 
is too fond of surprises; he attempts, by 
crowding incidents, to give that life and 
reality which would be better accomplished 
by lopping off the incumbrances of minor 
ones ; and the flow of his language is too 
frequently checked by breaks and paren- 
theses; but these are curable defects. He 
has the stuff and staple of a good narrator 
in him; when he comes to the action, and 
warms in the business of his tale, he is vivid 
and vigorous ; scenes of bustle and confu- 
sion rouse his best energies, and his powers 
of description, mental, moral and natural, 
are of no ordinary cast. 

Historical novelists, at least, those of 
any value, have an object, distinct from the 
tale. That of the author of the Scotch 
novels is sufficiently obvious, and the views 
of the writer of the Boyne Water are 
equally conspicuous. He regards the strug- 
gle of the Revolution as one of religious 
parties. He gives James credit for mo- 
deration; and believes he had no other 
view in any of his attempts than to rescue 
Catholics from their oppressions, and to 
establish general toleration. Of course the 
Revolution itself was gratuitous. On the 
other hand, he considers William to have 
been influenced by the same views, but 
overborne by the fears and bigotries of the 
protestant clergy. Of the latter there can 
be little question; but quite as little, we 
think that James, whatever were his pri- 
vate wishes, never would have been suf- 
fered to Stop at all short of the re-establish- 
ment of Catholic superiority. 

The main object of the novel is to give 
& representation of the state of Ireland 
from James’s abdication, as his expulsion 
48 still curiously phrased, to the Treaty of 
Limerick ; though the tale commences with 

S accession ; just to give the author an 
) opportunity of exhibiting the feelings of ex- 
pectation, which that event excited among 
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the tale, we are introduced, on their way 
from Belfast to Cushindoll, a village on the 
north-east coast. The travellers consist of 
Evelyn and his sister, both very young, very 
handsome and very amiable, in the style of 
those, who are destined to figure in “ mo- 
dern story,’’ with their guardians and atten- 
dants, of whom, in our brief sketch, we 
shall have no occasion to speak. In cross- 
ing the hills, the topography of which is 
very elaborately described, extraordinary 
difficulties are encountered—roads were 
not Macadamized in those days—and to fill 
up the measure of their alarms and em- 
barrassments, a tremendous storm—a tor- 
nado, such an one as is now never seen with- 
out the tropics, overtakes them. A sweep- 
ing dispersion ensues, one falls to the earth, 
another performs a series of somersets down 
the hills, and Miss Evelyn is luckily rescued 
from destruction—her frightened jennet 
backing to the very edge of a precipice—by 
the critical appearance and fearless energies 
of a young gentleman and lady. These 
young natives of the hills, a brother and 
sister, prove to be persons of most surpris- 
ing excellence, vigorous and resolute, as 
the mountaineers of romance are of course 
entitled to be. To the house of their pa- 
rent, a ruined chieftain of the clan Mc Don- 
nel, the young Evelyn and the party are 
finally carried for shelter. Intimacy soon 
grows up among the young people, and 
they are speedily betrothed to each other. 
Out of these sudden engagements spring 
the subsequent interests and perplexities 
of the tale—the McDonnels being Catho- 
lics, and the Evelyns Protestants. Evelyn 
just to give him time to reach his majority, 
is dispatched to the West-Indies for a cou- 
ple of years, and returns to Ireland to con- 
summate his marriage with Eva Mc Donnel, 
at the period when every body was in a 
state of excitement respecting the invasion 
of William. McDonnell meets his friend 
on landing at Carrickfergus, and in a few 
hours, each of them, unknown to the other, 
is enlisted on opposite sides. Evelyn is 
encountered by George Walker, the well 
known defender of Derry, and, by the ur- 
gency of that wily agitator, is engaged to 
take part in the approaching struggle; and: 
at the same moment the Jesuit O’ Haggerty 
presents McDonnel with a commission of 
dragoons in the service of James. Walker 
labours hard to break off the match with 
the Catholic Eva, and at last exacts a pro- 
mise to be summoned to the nuptials. On 
the day of the double marriage, the cere- 
mony, delayed by the non-arrjval of Walker, 
at length proceeds, and Eva and Evelyn 
are coupled by the Catholic Priest; but 
just as the second ceremony is commencing, 
strange noises are heard, and a furious gust 
of wind extinguishes most of the lights, and 
in rushes Walker, declaring the marriage 
illegal, and announcing the landing in Eng- 
land of William the deliverer. Confusion 
follows, the ceremony suspends; Walker 
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calls upon Evelyn, and O’ Haggerty upon 


_McDonnel to fulfil their respective engage- 


ments, and sacrifice their private wishes to 
public duties. Each is surprised by the 
discovery of the other’s engagement ; sus- 
picion springs up in the breast of each; 
their passions kindle ; high words follow, 
and brides and bridegrooms separate. 

Impelled by Walker, Evelyn joins the 
Ulster Union and accepts a commission In 
William’s name; but before joining the 
troops, he conducts his distressed sister to 
her friends at Derry, and proceeds himself 
to look after his family estate on the Lough 
Neagh. On advancing up the avenue, he 
perceives unusual stirrings in the house, 
and while hastening forward to ascertain 
the cause, he strikes against the legs of his 
own servant dangling fromatree. Alarmed 
and retiring, his retreat is instantly cut off on 
all sides by armed men, who force him to go 
forward to the house, which he now dis- 
covers to be in the full possession of a party 
of Rapparees. He receives a very hearty 
welcome from them to his own home, and 
is hospitably entertained by them with a 
supper provided from his own stores, and 
by his own cook. The feast is suddenly 
interrupted by the intelligence of an enemy 
at hand. Up starts the party; measures 
are instantly taken for defence, and the 
commander places a guard over Evelyn 
with orders to shoot him on the spot, 
should the invaders prevail. These inva- 
ders prove to be Evelyn’s friends headed 
by Walker. The Rapparees were defeated, 
and Evelyn was rescued from his fate, by 
the artifice of a young lass, who had taken a 
fancy to him, and threw some water on the 
lock of the Guard’s pistol, which was thus 
snapped at him in vain. 

Evelyn now joined the forces under 
Lord Mount Alexander, and was wounded 
in the first battle fought at Dromore on the 
retreat from Newry, and left bleeding on 
the field. On recovering his senses, he 
seizes a stray horse, and sets out for 
the north. Beyond Carrickfergus, the 
Redshanks, Lord Antrim’s dragoons, a 
troop of which McDonnel commanded, 
were scouring the country, and he quickly 
found himself pursued. His horse failing 
he betook himself to his legs, .and after 
flying across we know not how many hills 
and dales, and endeavouring to descend a 
steep declivity, he sunk at last exhausted 
in @ hole of the rock, till his pursuers came 
up with him, at the first of whom he dis. 
charged a pistol. It was McDonnel him- 
self. No harm was done ; they recognize 
each other, and a reconciliation follows, 
He refuses to take Evelyn prisoner, in 
spite of the sulky remonstrances of his 
men; but dismissing them to the next 
town, himself, to the neglect apparently of 
his military duties, engages to conduct hie 
friend to a place of safety. ‘This, however 
18 Not So easily accomplished. Prodigious 
difficulties are encountered, a most painful 


(Jun, 
and laborious succession of climbing: 
slippings and escapes. By the 

is 4 vast deal too much “of dificge 
this kind; the realities are int 
enough, but the descriptions are still mor 
so. By-and-bye, however, Eva meets 
them, and Evelyn and his bride “ explain.» 
All are now proceeding very harmoniously 
together, when suddenly a party of Ulgtis 
dragoons come upon them, and McDonpg 
is instantly taken prisoner, but placed unde 
the charge of his friend. Eva now 

to her friends, and Evelyn, with MeDonnel 
on parole, proceeds to Derry to visit his sis. 
ter, and McDonnel and Miss Evelyn als 
of course come again to a perfect under. 
standing. 

The memorable siege had already com. 
menced, and Evelyn takes an active part 
in the defence under Walker, whose ¢ha- 
racter is here ably developed ; a singular 
union of energy, craft, and fanaticism. 
The whole progress of the siege, to the 
final relief by the arrival of Kirke, is faith. 
fully and vigorously detailed, and presents 
many a striking picture of the miseries sus- 
tained by that devoted city from the can. 
nonading without, and the famine within ; 
with the unresisting submission of the citi. 
zens and Walker and his few energetic 
apprentice-boys. In the course of the siege 
an attempt is again made to celebrate the 
marriage between MecDonnel and Evelyn's 
sister, which is again interrupted by the 
mysterious agency of a wild Irishwoman, 
possessed of something like the attributes 
of omniscience and ubiquity; and the 
poor girl at last dies from the combined 
effects of fright, famine and fever. 

On the raising of the siege, the McDon- 
nels and Evelyn, being again all together, 
and passes and protections obtained, they 
proceed towards old McDonnel’s. But by 
this time, Schomberg had landed 20,000 
men, and Kirke had set out to join him to 
wards the south. Old McDonnel’s unluek- 
ily layin his way; and there was danger, lest 
he should be beforehand with them. They 
speeded, therefore, with all their might 
and in the deepest anxiety—all too late. 
Kirke and his troops had just quitted the 
smoking ruins, and the followers of the elan 
were hanging on the trees by dozens. The 
shrieks of poor Eva over the dead body of 
her father, bring Kirke and his fellows back 
again; Evelyn presents the protections 
his companions in vain. At the moment 
imminent peril, a party of Rapparees come 
suddenly upon them; a skirmish ensues; 
Evelyn is cut down, and on waking t0 } 
again, finds his head resting on the lap of a 
young woman, whom he recognizes t0 
the same, who had before saved his life, 
who now informs him that. Me Donvel 
perished, and Eva was carried off by Kirke: 
The recollection of Kirke’s well-know? 
character threw him into a storm of her 
ror, and he makes desperate efforts to pi 
sue him, in spite of his weakness and the 
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irl’s efforts to detain him. . They had not 
mroceeded far, before they were challenged 
by the troops of his own volunteer-corps ; 
from the commander of whom, Evelyn 
forthwith solicits a horse and attendants to 
enable him to overtake Kirke; when to 
his confusion and despair, he learns that 
Kirke had left orders to put him under 
arrest. Resistance is vain; but three or 
four days bring up the corps to Schomberg’s 
camp. Schomberg, with Kirke by his side 
was reviewing the troops; Evelyn advances 
in front of the line, and in the presence of 
Schomberg, demands of Kirke the cause of 
his arrest, who charges him with aiding and 
abetting rebels. He appeals to the old 
Duke, and exhibits his passes and protec- 
tions, and is immediately released. ‘Then 
finding Schomberg disposed to befriend 
him, he demands of Kirke an account of 
Eva. Kirke haughtily refuses. Evelyn 
challenges, and Schomberg sanctions the 
challenge, and witnesses the conflict on the 
spot. By an accidental slip, Evelyn is 
finally worsted, and having put his cause 
| upon his failing sword, is thus left without 
‘redress. Eva appears lost to him for ever. 
Schoraberg appoints him his aid-de-camp, 
retains him about him for the remainder of 
the campaign, and at the end of it sends 
him with despatches to England. In Lon- 
don, or rather at Kensington, where Wil- 
liam resided, he is detained for the winter. 


























a The interior of the court is thrown open, 
es and we have William and Mary, and Ben. 
he tinck, and Burnett, very characteristically 
ed exhibited. Two or three times, in the gar- 


dens, he gets a glimpse of a person ing 
male dress, whom he believes to be Eva, 
but in spite of his efforts, he is unable to 
speak with her. In the spring he returns 
to Schomberg, and at last gets a short leave 
of absence, to. attend to his private affairs. 
His first step is to go straight to. Sarsfield’s 
camp, then at Dublin. Sarsfield had saved 
the life of Evelyn and his friend, before 
Derry, when they had indiscreetly accom- 
panied the deputation of the city to James’s 
camp; and on this ground of acquaintance- 


to that brave man to procure intelligence of 
Eva. He gets detained by the out-posts, 
and meets again with the girl, who had 
twice saved his life, and also with the 
figure, whom he had taken for Eva, but 
again 1s baffled in his attempts to speak 
with her. Sarsfield receives him with kind- 
ness and testifies an interest in his distress; 
though knowing nothing whatever of the 
fate of McDonnel or Eva, he recollects 


ee ee 


there is a lady of the name at James’s 


court, and he engages to take him in the 
evening to the Castle. There he is no- 
ticed, as a Stranger, by James, who enters 
into conversation with him, defending his 
conduct, and vindicating his rights. But, 
What is most interesting to Evelyn, he re- 
Cognizes among the attendants of Lady 
Tyreonnel, the Eady Lieutenant, his own 
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ship, Evelyn ventures to. introduce himself _ 
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Eva; but again every attempt to address 
her is defeated. His interview with James 
is thus suddenly interrupted by the unex- 
pected announcement of William's landing, 
and having actually been six days in the 
country. The party breaks up; Sarsfield 
dismisses Evelyn with a pass, and he 
makes his speedy way to rejoin Schom- 
berg. 

Now comes on William’s brief campaign, 
and we fight the battle of the Boyne bravely 
over again. Evelyn, who in the engage- 
ment had acted as Aid-de-camp to Wil- 
liam, is taken prisoner; and after James's 
desertion of his cause and country, accom- 
panies Sarsfield to Limerick, where he has 
the luck again to undergo the harassings 
and miseries of a siege. Here too, he ac- 
eompanies Sarsfield on the memorable ex- 
pedition, in which, with the aid of the Rap- 
parees, he succeeded in destroying Wil- 
liam’s ammunition and baggage. The com- 
mander of these Rapparees turns out to be 
his long lost friend Mc Donnel, whose kind- 
ness to him had brought suspicion upon him- 
self, and finally dismissal from the service. 
Resentment and despair drove him to head 
a band of these desperadoes. He meets 
with Evelyn, and while pouring curses 
upon him, and preparing to cut him down; 
a signal from his friends arrests his pur- 
pose. Here too again Evelyn meets with 


_the person whom he had so often taken for 


Eva, and discovers him at last to be a 
younger brother of hers. Some words of 
explanation pass; but he is as violent 
as his elder brother. All is mystery to 
Evelyn. He cannot guess the cause of 
this intemperance. All, however, is now 
hastening to a conclusion and eclaircisse- 
ment. Limerick is reduced to extremity, and 
on the very day of its surrender came Eva 
herself, her younger brother, the wild om- 
niscient and ubiquious O’Nagh, and the 
girl who had so often shewn her devotion 
to Evelyn. Explanations follow ; the girl 
confesses that love for Evelyn had seduced 
her to play false, to report falsely of Eva 
to Evelyn, and of Evelyn to Eva. At 
this moment comes the intelligence, that 
the Rapparee commander had fallen into 
the hands of William’s general, and was 
just going to be shot. His friends appeal 
to Sarsfield, who generously flies to his 
succour, solicits his pardon, and with diffi- 
culty obtains it, upon condition of his going 
into exile. Evelyn and Eva remain behind 
blessed and prosperous; and in due time, 
we read, inform their banished friends, of 
a family of three little cherubs prattling 
about them. 
Though the story creeps very tiresome- 
ly at the commencement, when once the 
real business of the action begins, the nar- 
rative never flags to the end; it is full 
of bustle and variety. The historical cha- 
racters are all faithfully pourtrayed; and 
we have all the distinguished personages of 
the day, from James and William and Mary, 
M | 
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to Burnett and Walker. Several persons are 
introduced, whom we have found no occa- 
sion to mention; some of more, some of 
less importance ; particularly a blind man, 
whose agency is of frequent recurrence, 
and who plays the traveller and guide 
at least as well as Mr. Holman ; and a 
dumb man, whose gesticulations seem to 
be quite as expressive as language. 
Narrative of the Surrender of Buonaparte, 


and of his Residence on board H.M.S. Bel- 
lerrophon; with a Detail of the principal 
Events that occurred in that Ship, between the 
24th of May and the 8th of August 1815, by 
Cart. F. L. Marrianp, C. B.—With so 
many conflicting statements as were Cur- 
rent at the time of Buonaparte’s residence 
on board the Bellerophon, it is to be re- 
gretted that this simple and gentlemanly 
narrative was not published, when the au- 
thority of Captain Maitland might have 
prevented the public from running away 
with many idle notions derogatory to the 
Emperor, to the commander himself, and 
to his immediate superiors. 

It is precisely to remove these unfavour- 
able impressions, that the author now pub- 
lishes—too late, surely, to serve any but the 
cold purposes of distant historians. Many 
reasons combined, he tells us, to render 
the publication at the time inexpedient. 
What these were we are left to guess; and 
though not very satisfactory, they are, per- 
haps, intelligible enough. 

Captain Maitland received the approba- 
tion of the Lords of the Admiralty for his 
* proceedings prior to the embarkation ”’ of 
the Emperor and his suite; but not the 

slightest intimation is given of any such 
approval of his after-conduct. The absence, 
however, of such intimation is sufficiently 
expressive—scrupulous as he is to authen- 
ticate his narrative at every turn by docu- 
mentary evidence. 

‘What is equally remarkable, is the im- 
plied fact, that no notice appears to have 
been taken of the letter which he was in. 
duced to write to the head of the Admiralty 
in behalf of Savary and Lallemand. We 
must explain. ‘The names of these gen- 
tlemen appeared in the list of the Bourbon 
proscription; and they were both express] 
excepted from the number of those who 
were allowed to accompany the Emperor 
gegen This exception, coupled 

proscription, naturally alarmed 


them ; they felt convinced it was the de- 


sign of the English to deliver them up to 
the French Government, and made an 
earnest appeal to Captain Maitland against 
the injustice of it. With feelings not quite 
at ease, he immediately wrote to the head 
of the Admiralty, something very like a re. 


monstrance, representing their apprehen 
sions, declaring, at the same time, that if 
he had not believed their lives would Ms 
held sacred, they never should have set a 
foot in the ship he commanded withont 
being informed of their destiny, ‘and ear- 





(Jury, 

nestly begging his Lordship’s influens 
protect them from destruction, and hj 
from disgrace. When Lord Keith read 
the letter, he told Captain Maitland, tiy 
though he did not agree with him in opinig 
as to his honour or character being ; 
cated, yet that he saw no harm in the jg, 
ter. Well: but these men were not dj 
livered up. No: but no reply was my 
to Captain Maitland—a pretty significa, 
intimation that his remonstrance, for soy 
must call it, was not very acceptable; j 
such had not been the intention of the Gp 
vernment, what was so natural as to assup 
him, that there was no ground for his 
prehensions? But what became of them? 
‘Qn the Bellerophon’s return to Ph. 
mouth, after transferring Napoleon to the 
Northumberland, both of them, togethe 
with Planat and the other officers, wit 
the exception of three, were, by an order 
from the Admiralty, sent on board th 
Eurotas frigate, which conveyed them to 
Malta; from whence, after remaining some 
time as prisoners in Fort St. Angelo, they 
were allowed to proceed to Smyrna.” 

To any unprejudiced mind the conduetd 
Capt. Maitland towards the Emperor must 
appear unexceptionable—the plain dictated 
good feeling, prompting him to treat fallen 
greatness respectfully. ‘Too respectfully, m 
doubt, to satisfy the peremptory directions 
from the Admiralty, not to permit “Napoleon 
Buonaparte to land on any account, or hold 
any communication with the shore, or with 
other vessels, personally or by writing; 
not to suffer more than four or five of hs 
suite, menial servants excepted, on boatl 
the same ship, and to consider ard addres 
him as a general-officer’’—directions de 
livered in the supercilious and upstart 
tone—we can think of nothing more hv 
miliating—of a Quarterly Reviewer. 

Captain Maitland had no instructionsti! 
many days after the Emperor was 
board. He had dexterously evaded the 
question of honours, by receiving him 
board before the hour of hoisting colouts, 
when it is not customary to pay honoum® 
to any, of whatever rank. ‘The white fa 
at the fore-top-gallant mast-head was * 
flag of truce, it seems, and not the Bourbon 
flag, and hoisted as a matter of course 
his reception. The Rear-Admiral Hotham 
invited the Emperor to breakfast, and re- 
ceived him with manned yards, but 0 
salute. 

During the time that Buonaparte was 
board the Bellerophon, “‘ we always lived 
says Captain Maitland, “ expressly for 
accommodation, entirely in the French mat- 
ner; that is to say, a hot meal was 
at ten o’clock in the morning, and ano 
at sixin the evening,” &c. 

The self-control of the Emperor must 
be allowed, we think, to be admirable. 

Though no man,” says Captain 
oat “could have had greater trials ted 

to his lot during the time he rem 
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on board the Bellerophon, he never, in my 
presence, Or asfar as I know, allowed a fret- 
ul or a captious expression to escape him. 











£ 








ty It has been asserted that he was acting a 
Pinion part all the time he was on board the ship; 
imp. but still, even allowing that to be the case, 
le le, nothing but great command of temper could 
Mt de. have enabled him to have sustained such | 






a part for so many days, in his situation.” 
Speaking to Captain Maitland of the 
Emperor’s wish for an interview with the 
Prince Regent, “ D— the fellow,” said 
Lord Keith, more emphatically than de- 
corously, “if he had obtained an interview 
with his Royal Highness, in half an hour 
they would have been the best friends in 


England.” 

Is this Religion? by the Author of May 
you like it.—Really the writer must learn 
to tell a story, before he ventures to publish 
again, and not suppose his readers will be 
content with his stringing scraps together, 
unless the scraps prove of better metal. 
But, told well or ill, we have very little 
toleration for these new.-fangled manufac- 
tures, which pass under the name of reli- 
gious novels. The effect of this familiar 
gossiping about the doctrines of theology, 
and the principles of morals, will be to 
widen the breach between the religious 
distinctions of the day, and to make pro- 
fession, rather than practice, the criterion 
of moral respectability. We would much 
rather see people carping about their neigh- 
bours’ actions than about their creeds ; 
they are less likely to blunder about the 
one than the other; and, at all events, 
less likely to draw sweeping conclusions 
from them. A man may be a tyrannical 
landlord and oppress his dependents, or a 
profligate spendthrift and ruin his trades- 
men, or neglect his family, without being 
regarded as universally shunnable ; he may 
be a very agreeable neighbour, and his 
society generally courted. But if another 
be supposed guilty of some heretical devia- 
tions from the “ mathematical line direct ”’ 
of St. Athanasius, or entertain any question- 
able fancies on the mysteries of original 
sin, or the doctrines of grace, we are apt 
to conclude—not that he is a poor logician, 
or a worse theologian, but a bad man; 
one with whom it is dangerous or impru- 
dent to associate, and who ought to be ex- 
cluded from the tables of well-fed and well- 
dressed orthodox believers. 

We know nothing so revolting as to hear 
people putting forth their principles, as 
they phrase them, and in a tone, that im- 
Plies an expectation, you will receive the 
declaration as a pledge of purity and in- 
tegrity of conduct. In the eagerness to 
impress and inculcate, we soon come to 
think that we are thus performing the sum 
of our duty; what is of primary becomes 
of secondary importance, and talking ‘is 
ae Substituted for practice, or .what is 

© same thing, it takes the first place ‘in 
our minds, and eyery body knows, that 
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what has first possession has a trick of 
keeping it, and of excluding, or at least 
depreciating every thing else. 

The principal personage of the little tale 
before us has a mamma and a tutor of 
evangelical principles,—great frequenters 
of bible and missionary meetings, and dis- 
cussers of doctrine. The youth becomes, 
as might be expected, as tolerant as Calvin 
or John Knox himself. The design of the 
author is to convert him to the orthodox 
party of the church, and to make him bet- 
ter, he must be made worse. How is this 
to be brought about? Send him to the 
University—Good. Forthwith he is in- 
troduced to a dissipated set—quickly ruffles 
the starch of his sentiments, drinks and 
games, and spends, and in a term or two 
returns home, disgusted with Mamma’s 
profession, and takes the reverse of wrong 
for right. The same profligate course is 
renewed on revisiting the University, till 
one morning he is found dead drunk and 
asleep under a hedge by an early peripa- 
tetic student, who very kindly and consi- 
derately conducts him to his rooms. A 
friendship ensues. The youth is of a very 
superior cast of intellect, and very cheerful 
and devout withal, but no Simeonite ; and 
being interested for his friend’s eternal hap- 
piness, he sets forthwith about his reforma- 
tion. At first matters progress rapidly ; 
but the converter is a little too exacting, 
and the convert kicks. —A coolness follows. 

Some months after the intercourse is 
renewed: our hero receives a note from 
his friend desiring to see him, and he finds 
him in the last stage of a decline. The 
poor expiring youth is bent upon com- 
pleting the conversion of his friend. He 
has a sister, lovely, sensible and devout as 
himself, and she is to be made the finishing 
instrument. For this purpose, he implores 
his friend to take charge of him into Devon- 
shire, to his own home, and enjoins him, 
should he die on the journey, to hasten 
forward and communicate the intelligence— 
not to his father or mother, but to his sis- 
ter, on whose firmness, prudence, and ex- 
cellence he relies, for breaking the matter 
to his afflicted parents. They set out, and 
travel by short stages. The youth dies 
before he reaches home ; his friend obeys 
his last directions, communicates with the 
sister, remains with the family; is enrap- 
tured with the beauty, sense and spirit of 
the lady; delighted with the sober forms, 
and active benevolence and charitable con- 
struction of her reverend father, and with- 
out further ceremony offers his hand and 
heart. Exceptions are made on the score 
of his college incorrectnesses, and diffi- 
culties are made by mamma on the want 
of fortune: but by degrees all impediments 
are removed; the young lady gives him 
credit for permanent conversion, and he is 
of course made perfectly happy, in the usual 
manner.—Qh, beauty! indispensable even 
iA conversions. 
'M2 
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A Missionary’s Memorial, or Verses on 
the Death of John Lawson, late Missionary 
at Caleutia; by BERNARD Barton.—The 
Crusader, who died on the field of battle, 
at a distance from his native home, was 
mourned by his friends, and every honour, 
sacred and secular, paid to his memory ; 
and 


When he, the exil’d Eagle-Emperor died, 
Throneless and crownless in his rocky isle, 
Encircled by the ever-tossing tide 
Whose waters lave that melancholy pile, 
Oh! who but mourned his destiny the while ? 
Or when Greece wept o’er Byron’s early tomb, 
How many a youthful brow its wonted smile 
Awhile forbore, to share the general gloom ; 
To mourn the wayward CuILDx’s, the Bard’s un- 
- timely tomb. 
There is a deathless principle enshrined 
In every heart, which prompts, howe’er we roam, 
The wish, with natural feelings intertwined, 
Still to return, and die in peace at home. 


Yet, with this love of home, what is’ it 
which prompts so often to self-exile ? The 
generous views of a Howard; the still 
more ennobling views of the Missionary. 
Shall such as these then 


unnoticed mingle with the dust ? 

Forbid it, human nature! Gospel Love! 
Amid these votaries of a glorious cause, 

Lawson, thy name shall hold its blameless right ; 
And, own’d or slighted by the world’s applause, 

Be traced in characters of cloudless light : 
For like the firmament, serenely bright, 

Shine forth the wise; and they who numbers turn 
To rightousness—like stars which gem the night, 

All eyes with gratitude shall long discern, 
Nor shall their memories need pride’s monumental 

urn. 

As poet and as preacher, ‘twas thy aim 

To spread his heavenly kingdom far and wide. 
Grant that thy minstrel measures may not give 

Thy name with those of mightier bards to shine; 
Some reliques of thy song may long outlive 

The prouder flights of favourites of the Nine, 
Whose brows may now with brighter laurels shine ; 

The Bard, whose theme is earth, and earthly things, 
May win the wreath which earthly fame can twine ; 

But the Palm blossoms, and the Amarinth springs 
For him whose holier muse a Saviour’s triumph sings. 


The poet stops to deprecate the objections 
that some may make to versifying religious 
subjects, and encourages the burd of devo- 
tion to persevere—keeping himself in view 
—on the ground that 

He whose thoughts and feelin 

gs heaven-ward cli 

With lovelier, purer, holier visions teems eee 
Than earth can ever Prompt, or earthly fancy dreams. 
Then turning to Lawson again : 


But thine were not the ‘s : 
Nor can a poet's dag —— 
Of labours ardent, Pious as thine own 
Render the recompense—or more , 
If language must imperfectly exp 
The aspirations of a minstrel’s soul : 
Well may the missionary’s heart confess 
ee but prophecy’s developed scroll 
a ¥ cherished hopes and Visions can unroll, 
n 
= Mm — and prospect of contributing 
ment of these prophetic visions, 
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When the meek triumphs of the Cavcrryg, 
Each tongue shall utter, every eye shall see, 
And to his blessed Namx all creatures bow the 
The missionary is stimulated in his arduous 
course by the bright star that led Bethlen’, 
Eastern Sages; the examples of the yi. 
derness-apostle proclaiming in the 
and St. Paul among the philosophers ¢f 
Athens ;— 


With such examples to enkindle zeal, 
And sanctioned by the spirit’s promised aid, 
Can Christian hearts deny their faith’s appeal; 
Or from its toils and labours turn dismayed? 
The appeal is answered, and the call obeyed! 
From Christian lands the champions have gon 
forth, &c. 


Friend Barton tells us he had few hous 
allowed him for the composition of these 
lines; and indeed they not only betny 
haste, but are every way inferior to 
thing of his we have seen before. Ther 
is scarcely a line of any vigour—we hare 
given the best—a phrase of any novelty, 
or a thought that bespeaks the mens 
divinior. 


Observations on the Transfusion of Blood; 
with an account of two cases of Uterine 
Hemorrhage, in which that operation has 
been recently performed with success. By 
CHartes WALLER, Surgeon to the City of 
London and Southwark Midwifery Institw 
tion.—In the history of medicine, the poss- 
bility of renovating an exhausted frame by the 
transfusion of blood from a healthy subject, 
has been a matter of frequent discussion— 
sometimes with all due gravity, but til of 
late generally in ridicule. Medea and her 
kettle have been in constant requisition with 
the scorners, to expose its absurdity. 

About’ the middle of the seventeenth 
century attempts at actual experiment 
began. The earliest—at least the earlrest re- 
corded—experiment, was successfully 
on a dog, with the blood of another dog, 
and is detailed in a letter addressed by Dr. 
Lower to Robert Doyle, dated July 6th 
1666. The same Dr. Lower, assisted by 
Dr. Edmund King, performed the operation 
with the blood of a lamb upon Mr. Arthur 
Coga, at Arundel House, and the patient 
‘did well; but in what state he was ® 
before the operation does not appeals: 
what was the specific object of the attempt 
—perhaps merely to ascertain the practic 
bility of the transfusion. About the same 
time, or perhaps a few months before 
there is a little dispute, as usual, on the 
question of priority—the same operatio® 
was performed by Mons. Denys; aS 
of Paris, upon five persons ; one in 
health, and on him no visible effects we 
produced ; and the four in a diseased state 
of whom two were cured, and the other 
two died. Whether either the ‘kill’ or the 
Cure’ be fairly attributable to the extradr 
dinary remedy, is perhaps questionable 

e death of one of them, however; ration- 

ally or irrationally, occasioned a great 8% 
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and a stop was put, by an act of authority, 
to any further experiments of the kind, 
except under the express sanction of the 
College of Physicians. F 

We hear of no more transfusions, after 

this, for a century; nor indeed till the 
uestion was taken up in our own times by 
Dr. Blundell, who instituted a series of 
experiments upon dogs, and established 
beyond all doubt the possibility not only of 
readily transfusing, but of rapidly resusci- 
tating an exhausted animal, by injecting a 
small quantity of the blood of one of its 
own species :—with the blood of another 
genus—a lamb, or a calf, the animal usually 
died. 

The experiment was yet to be made on 
the human frame with human blood; and 
this has at last been recently accomplished 
by two medical men—one the author of the 
‘Observations,’ surgeon to the City of 
London and Southwark Midwifery Institu- 
tion, and his colleague, Mr. Doubleday. 
The experiment was tried with two indi- 
viduals, in the autumn of last year, at the 
Institution under their superintendence, 
both suffering under hopeless exhaustion 
from puerpural hemorrhage. The cases 
are detailed at length by Mr. Waller, and 
are perfectly satisfactory. Whether the 
remedy be at all applicable to any case of 
disease remains, of course, a matter yet to be 
determined. The very sensible author of 
the ‘ Observations ’ is, naturally enough, in- 
clined to argue favourably of a remedy, the 
credit of which, if it be further successful, 
must be all his own. 

The experiment has been again repeated 
(April 1826), we perceive by a report in the 
* Lancet,’ by the same gentlemen, in a simi- 
lar case, and with similar success. 
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Mémoires Autographes de M. le Prince de 
Montharey, Ministre Secrétaire d’ Etat au 
Département dela Guerre sous Louis X VI. 
2 tom. 8v0.—These memoirs of the Prince 
de Montbarey are well worth the reading. 
Though professedly personal, they are mixed 
up with public events and public characters. 
Engaged in active service from a boy, and 
in office in his maturer years this was in- 
evitable, and indeed without them, the rest 
would be intolerable. The heavy details 
of family affairs are amply and agreeably 
relieved by matters of more general inte- 
rest. Every body of any notoriety is brought 
before us from the middle of Madame Pom. 
padour’s reign to the latter part of Mau- 
repas’ ministry—from about 1750 to 1780. 

Montbarey was born in 1732 and lived 
- the year 1796. His memoirs, we be- 
léve, are continued to within a very short 
Period of his death. The label of the pre- 
Sent volumes is topped with the words 
Jere. Livraison;” with the remainder, Mr. 
Colburn, who understands these matters, 
will of course favour us, when he considers 
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the public ready to take off another volume 
or two. 

Montbarey is a loyalist of the most de- 
voted cast—a very honest one; but one, 
whom the horrors of the Revolution have 
driven to speak with severity and distrust 
of all, whose conduct, in his conceptions, 
contributed, designedly or undesignedly, to 
accelerate the march of that memorable 
event. 

In his twelfth year he had a commission 
of dragoons, and at that early age joined his 
regiment, under the eye of his father; serv- 
ing in three or four campaigns before the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and afterwards in 
every campaign of the seven years’ war. 
For several years, he was one of the in- 
spectors-general, and occasionally employ- 
ed in confidential commissions by Choiseul. 

- In the year 1775 he was introduced into 
the war-office, as a sort of coadjutor to 
Count de St. Germain, and shortly after- 
wards succeeded him at the head of that 
department. He appears to have possessed 
much of the King’s confidence, and had long 
lived in intimate friendship with Maurepas. 
Till he became secretary at war, he led a 
profligate life, at least with respect to wo- 
men; but never seems to have lost sight 
fora moment of the means of advancing 
himself and of aggrandizing his house; neg- 
lecting no opportunity of forwarding his in- 
terest by family influence,—and he must 
have been allied to half the noble families of 
France; but still pursuing them most zea-, 
lously and effectively by discharging his pro- 
fessional duties. 

He married early a young lady of good 
family, who had two children before she 
was fifteen. The society of a child like this 
was not likely to attach him to domestic 
habits ; but the cool way in which he talks 
of his intrigues, and of the succession of his 
mistresses, and the frequency with which 
he recurs to the subject would be perfectly 
nauseating, were it not for the unconscious 
tone with which it is all told—indicating at 
once his own insensibility of wrong, and the 
manners of his class. As she grew up 
Madame de Montbarey proved of an im- 
perious temper, but very much attached to 
her husband, and the only mode of keeping 
her in tolerable subjection, he teJls us, was 
holding a mistress in terrorem. He plumes 
himself a good deal in never insulting his 
wife by appearing in public with the lady. 

Once admitted within the precincts of 
office, he gave himself up completely to 
business, and was unwearied in qualifying. 
Not liking, however, to abandon his habits 
of “vagrant love,” he took, what must 
seem, we think, a most extraordinary step, 
to reconcile his pleasures and his security. 
He made a confidant of Le Noir, the po- 
lice minister, who very obligingly took upon 
himself to provide a lady, and to keep a sharp 
surveillance over her and her connexions. 
She was conducted to his apartments by a 

gens-d’arme; the scandal was thus effec- 
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tually screened, and the lady as effectually 
cut off from all political intrigues. The pub- 
lic neither suffered, nor was suspected of suf- 
fering. This manceuvre was communicated 
to Maurepas, who very highly approved of 
it, and even to the King, who did not in- 
deed applaud, but considered it a very good 
arrangement. 

Montbarey was a zealous opponent of 
all innovations, military and political. Of 
Neckar and his financial plans he had an 
early dread, and seemed to think, accurately 
enough, that he was only pushing off the 
evil day, instead of taking measures towards 
effectual retrenchment. He himself drew 
up a plan for abolishing sinecures, in his 
own department, upon a pretty sweeping 
scale, which fell to nothing; and all his 
efforts to prevent the alliance with America 
were over-ruled by the influence of the 
liberal party. Maurepas’ administration is 
well depicted, with his undisturbed gaiety 
and indolent nonchalance ; the King’s amia- 
ble, but feeble character, and his indefati- 
gable attention to business, and respect for 
his ministers, and the Queen’s early dispo- 
sition to listen to the cabals of hungry 
courtiers. ‘The party that gathered around 
her prejudiced her very strongly against 
the Prince de Montbarey, who was regard- 
ed as an impracticable sort of courtier. A 
very curious scene is given of the Queen. 
The story is told at great length and very 
circumstantially. We can give onlya slight 
idea of it. At the time Montbarey was a 
coadjutor of the war-secretary’s, attending 
a council, he was desired by the King to 
give his opinion of three persons, who were 
competitors for a coloneley of dragoons ; 
and the commission was presented in con- 
sequence of his representation. Unluckily 
one of the rejected candidates was a pro- 
tege of the Queen: of this Montbarey 
was ignorant. ‘The same evening he was 
sent for to the Queen's apartment. He 
found her in a fever of indignation, and in 
spite of his deprecations and protestations, 


(Jury, 
he was obliged to endure the stormofhern. 
proaches for half an hour, when she 

left him, and flung the door after her yw; 

a violence that shook it on its hinges, }p 
went straight to the King, and comma. 
cated the whole affair to the King, wh 
assured him of his protection, and oq) 
begged him to abstain from appearing y 
the Queen’s evening parties, till he receive; 
further directions. For six long w 
weeks did the prohibition continue ; sub. 
jecting him all the while, poor man, to the 
cruel exultation of his enemies on his ip. 
pending ruin—when at last he was agaiy 
sent for by the Queen, who received him 
very graciously, and placing him in the 
same spot where she had so vehemently 
rated him very handsomely and winningly 
begged him to forget what had 

The Queen told him she had a favour to 
request, which was that he would prevent 
the new colonel, who was setting out that 
very day to join his regiment, from quitting 
Paris for eight days, and that this might 
be accomplished through the young gentle, 
man’s sister—a lady, who for some reason 
or other was not received at the Queen's 
parties. In vain he alleged that he was 
unknown to the lady; he was compelled 
to undertake the commission ; and fortu 
nately, after great difficulty brought the 
lady to terms. She insisted that she should 
be allowed to attend at the Queen’s party, 
after all were assembled, that the Queen 
should rise and advance to receive her, and 
should herself ask the favour. To these 
terms the Queen aceeded; stip 
only, that a letter to the brother shou 
first be written, and deposited as a security 
in Montbarey’s hands. What was the im- 
portant object of this awful negociation? 
Simply to save the Queen’s credit. Her 
protegé was going to receive a similar ap- 
pointment within eight days, and thus 
would be able to join the army as eatly, 
and with the same rank as the other, 
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“ Sacred Melodies,” arranged with Sym- 
phonies and Accompaniments, by W. Fitz. 
patrick, the Poetry by J. Bellamy, Es 
Cramer, Addison and Beale. No. TL. etl 
Though Mr. Fitzpatrick has with great 
modesty designated himself as the mere 
arranger of this excellent selection, 
inclined to give him more credit than if the 
original airs were completely his own. He 
has had to contend with many awkward 
nesses in the adaptation, and, in several 
instances, has been obliged so completel 
to alter the subject that we can a 
recognize it; the harmonization, symphe. 
nies, and accompaniments, are new and 
altogether excellent of their class. h 


present number contains six nt ey 
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we are 
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chiefly abstracted from Webbe’s services of 
the Catholie church: in point of style # 
approaches near Mr. Moor’s work of the 
same title, but, isin our opinion, much more 
appropriate to the subject. Were we to 
particularize any of these airs as peculiatly 
striking, we should select “ Ill-fated haugh+ 
ty Babylon” as a most beautiful compost 
tion in the energetic class, and “ Daughter 
of Sion,”’ from Mozart, as a lighter move 
ment of great elegance, this latter rem 

us strongly of Avery’s ‘ Sound the 100 
Timbrel,”’ ‘to which if harmonized as @ 
would become a formidable rival; the # 
rangement of the second verse is excellent, 
and would, of itself, establish the compose! 
character as an elegant and sound m 
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des “ Are you angry, Mother?’ Ballad sung 
“y by Miss Stephens, in the Opera of Aladdin, 
ii composed by H.R. Bishop. 2s. Goulding 
: and Co.—* The Days of the Valley are 
we o'er,” Do. Do. \s. 6d.—** In my Bower 
who a Lady weeps,” Do. Do. 1s. 6d—* The 





Sun is o’er the Mountains,” sung by Miss 
Johnson. 1s. 6d. Do.— The whole of 








7 these ballads are pleasing and of a popular 
wr, character ; the first is the greatest favourite 
rs in the stage representation, but owes much 





of its attraction to Miss Stephen’s excellent 
performance : the third song is conspicuous 
for a flowing tenor accompaniment, which 
is however, well arranged for the piano- 









th forte. Miss Johnson’s song is peculiarly 
ny plaintive and simple in the highest degree,we 
ey suspect that Miss Stephen’s voice is sink- 





ing into a mezzo soprano, we observe that 
great use is made of the lower notes and 
that her songs uniformly run low, and we 
know that the composer always writes for 
the peculiarities of the singer, particularly 
in a prima donna, which Miss Stephens 
undoubtedly is on her own stage. 

“ Tremble ye Genii in your Caves,” 
Recitative and Air, sung by Mr. Horn, in 
Aladdin. 3s.—The songs alloted to Mr. 
Horn are undoubtedly the most effective, 
and probably the best compositions in the 
opera, but they are generally of too high a 
class for public sale. The scena in question 
is one of the most splendidly energetic 
songs we have ever met with, and conveys 
a genuine idea of the demoniac exultation 
which the words express, there is a strong 
tinge of the old style about it, and, in our 
opinion, it is more adapted for a tremen- 
dous bass voice; but, even as sung by 
Horn, we were delighted with it. 

“* My Araby, my noble Steed,’ sung by 
Mr. Sinclair. 2s.— Sister I have loved 
thee well.”” Do. Do. 1s. 6d.—Both these 
songs are bold and full of energy, and in 
the hands of a competent singer would 
have produced an effect; but Sinclair is 
60 dreadfully tame that he paralizes every 
thing like soul or feeling. We would 
almost with as much pleasure hear the det- 
tengen Te Deum on a bird organ, as listen 
to any thing but a love ditty in his hand, 
and even that he would flourish to death. 
. My Araby” is in the boleros style and 
it iS very brilliant. 
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“ Ere the Stars of Night Arise,’ Duett, 
Miss Stephens and Miss Johnson, in Do. 2s. 

Beautiful are the Fields of Day.’ Trio, 
in Do. 1s. 6d.—This duett on the stage is 
accompanied by four French horns which 
produce a peculiar but very pleasing effect; 
in private, where of course, that style of 
accompaniment is impracticable, the com- 
position loses much of its beauty, the ter- 
zetto is short and pleasing, both pieces are 
of easy execution. 

“© The Ring, the Ring,” sung by Miss 
Povey, in Do. 2s.—A very elegant song, 
highly appropriate to the stage situation 
but not adapted to private performance, the 
successions of sixes are beautiful. 

** When in yon fading Sky.” Ballad. B. 
Gibsone. 1s. 6d. Cramer, Addison, and 
Beale.— A ballad of an extremely elegant 
class of simple construction, but highly 
finished, the modulations are good, the 
concluding passage particularly original, it 
requires a singer of considerable taste to do 
it justice. 

“* Handel's Songs,” A New Edition, ar- 
ranged from the Score, by W. Horseley. 
Mus. Bac. Oxon. Cramer and Co —This 
edition is so well brought out, so cheap, and 
arranged in so excellent a manner, that 
though it scarcely comes within our regula- 
tions to notice any mere arrangement, we 
cannot resist bringing this work before the 
attention of our friends. The songs already 
out, are ** Angels ever,’ “ Arm, Arm,” 
“ From mighty Kings,” “‘ Lord to Thee,” 
“ Pious Orgies,” “* The Lord worketh 
Wonders,”’ “ Wise men flattering,” ““ Come 
ever smiling,” **‘ From this dread Scene.”’ 

“ The Blue Bells.”” Trio, by B. Gib- 
sone. 2s. 6d. Willis and Co.—This is 
truly an elegant trifle, and from its con- 
struction, as well as beauty, will become 
deservedly popular, it is arranged for so- 
prano, tenor and bass, each voice has a 
solo, and that of the soprano, harmonized 
as a glee, is repeated between each verse. 

“* Soft in the East,’ sung by Miss Forde, 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor. G. Hod- 
son. 2s. Willis.—This is a palpable imita- 
tion ef“ Bid me Discourse,” and that class 
of songs, but sadly inferior in real merit to 
their original. It is brilliant and pretty, but 
the harmonies are common place and want 
the originality of Bishop’s style. 
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i As is usual at the close of the season, the 
er theatres have been busied with benefits. 
2 These have superseded all the regular per- 
is formances, and the houses have been filled 
d less with the habitual friends of the drama, 
0 than of the actors. A curious circumstance, 
» and characteristic among a multitude of 
others, of the utter decline of the national 
} is, that the benefits of the singers 
lave been in all instances incomparably the 







more successful; while the actors, includ- 
ing Kemble the manager, have been obliged 
to introduce concerts into their nights, or 
to depend on operas. Jones, one of the 
most animated and popular of living come- 
dians, was thus compelled to rely on Bra- 
ham and a troop of singers in the heavy 
and extravagant half-comedy half-opera of 


‘‘ The Slave,” for his benefit; and so of 
the others. 


Braham, whose voice seems 
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actually recovering its earlier spirit, and 
whose old popularity has suddenly returned 
in all its deserved vigour, had a prodigious 
audience on his night; and, if we are to 
believe report, more were turned from the 
doors than were fdmitted. 

It was 2 remarkable feature of the sea- 
son, that the only novelties were two 
operas: both not unpopular but neither 
likely to survive, and neither sustaining the 
reputation of the composers. — Bishop's 
opera of Aladdin, magnificent in scenery 
and decoration, but failing in plot and dia- 
logue, and resting upon the music, had 
the advantage of coming out at a period 
when the rival opera had already lost its 
novelty ; and when its faults might have 
been a warning: but Weber’s genius over- 
hung the composer. This opera was an 
imitation, and though it displayed some 
graceful conceptions, the result was feeble- 
ness and virtual failure. 

The vigour, brilliancy, and depth of 
Weber’s style, did not desert him in his 
opera of Oberon; it contained some noble 
passages, a great deal of finely harmonized 
music, gave throughout evidence of the 
great master. But its science was too 
obtrusive, its melodies were too profound, 
and the memory of Der Freischutz was 
too splendid and recent for the hope of 
triumph. It fought its way to the close 
of the season, and will probably be revived 
as a curiosity long after it shall have lost all 
incerest as a performance. 

Yet now a new and melancholy interest 
attaches to it from the death of its com- 
poser. 
this country, it was obvious that his health 
was In a most precarious state, great fee- 
bleness of person, a pallid physiognomy, 
reluctance to move or speak, gave signs of 
the decay that was so soon to carry him to 
the grave. He was naturally of a con- 
sumptive habit; and the study of his art, 
an infinitely exhausting and mind-wearying 
labour, naturally tended to increase his 
disease. He composed with the intense 
application of a German; and the dange- 
rous and reckless fervour of an enthusiast. 
The severest bodily labour is not more ex- 
hausting than thought urged to excess: 
but there Is this fatal difference on the side 
vs “s ray that its labours of the day 
flings Seasét os on beat ena pennant 
ue on his bed, and never feels 

© ‘rouble of existence till morn. The 
man of genius, lies down without the capa- 
city of rest, tosses from hour to hour _ 
feverish and waking nervousness, or rambles 


in dreams, not less feveris 
. ; 8S feverish and s 
fearful— d still more 


——"* Is blown about upon the ravi i 

Hangs on the outside of the i it bere 
Rolls on the ridgy cloud, or thence flung dor 
Dives in the caverns of the ancient earth sas 
Or fights the slimy worm in new made gravés 

Or lies in the pitchy vault, and sees pale ghosts . 
Walk from their leaden beds, and hold wild talk 


At the time of Weber’s arrival in. 


actual powers, but the subject of item 
‘ unsolicited suggestion, the meditatio? 





8! 

(Jou 
Of things that make the-hair stand up, the bones pmo 
And firm-knit muscles shake, the clammy tongy n ¢ 
Cleave to the lips, the chilling blood run back, nas 


Turning the man to stone.” 


Weber is a great loss to the musica y 
world. He was the only:man who hy ing 
attempted originality in our day, perhaps ig at 
a much longer period than our day, Mo, 
zart’s genius is now beyond all questi, ' 


but his style was Italian; if his melodies 


. 
were his own, his spirit was devoted to the ~ 
richness, tenderness, and exquisite feeling sci 
of the southern school. He was les, tin 
German than an Italian in the whole eo. un 
ception of his music ; as the poet says, the 


«© More an ancient Roman than a Dane.” 












































His “‘ Figaro” is incomparable, but it is 


the light and fantastic gaiety of the south, 


ne 
Even his ** Don Giovanni,” profound ani alt 
magnificent as it is, and uniting all the bold We 
ness of genius with the highest refinement sp 
of taste, his Don Giovanni the imperish eo 
able monument of its composer’s fame s an 
Italian, in the deepest rush of its harm an 
nies it is but the rushing of that Roma ne 
torrent, which once swept away all the im 
talent of Europe in its stream, and which ri 
shall roll on while genius has power to cp m 
tivate and enthrall the human mind. hi 
Rossini’s fame, which so long hadm e 
rival, was founded upon the double im pt 
tation of the German and the Italm se 
schools. His melodies were often exqle fr 
site and native, his accompariments bal vi 
the depth, the variety, and the lavish we e 
of instruments, that characterize the north. 
He rose rapidly and seemed to have v 
length attained that secure height -frow e 
which eminent talents look down withott . 
fear on popular caprice or the changes df N 
time. But his strength has been ove 
powered at once: his fame is forgottel 
his light has been suddenly absorbed and j 
extinguished in the more intenseand power 
ful splendour of Der Freischutz. ‘i 
Weber might have yet done must, ‘ 
course, be now mere conjecture. But 
future powers were not to be concluded @ | 


from the partial failure of his. OP 

It was in - language of which, with al 
his zeal he knew little ; it was com 
under the anxiety of a limited time; #™* 
not the spontaneous suggestion of his ow? 
taste; finally, it was task work. A this 
does not imply, that it was not pe 
voluntary, and that the proposition ™ 
compose an opera for the British stage best 
not highly creditable to the propose! 
well as a fair object of ambition to W&™ 
But every man who knows the natut 
working of the mind, will know 4 
thing can be taken as the estimate of 








its solitary name, the urgent and insirv® 
tive passion of its own Jonely enthusias™ 
Such was the Freischutz. |The perio! 
which it had taken Weber to compose 
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most magnificent and original work, was, 
Fn one sense, his whole musical life. He 
has been heard to declare, that some of its 
symphonies were conceptions that liad 
haunted him from the first time of his hav- 
ing ever dreamed of composition. Their 
embodying together might have cost him 
but little time or trouble, but their separate 
ereation was the earlier work of his mind. 

What he might have done by further 
Jeisure, by returning to the midst of his 
native associations, and by the full con- 
sciousness that the highest musical dis- 
tinction was to be his reward, it is now 
unfortunately impossible to ascertain. But 
the Freischutz is a superb evidence of his 
possessing the finest and rarest of all the 
qualities of his art,—originality. 

We have already alluded to his feeble- 
ness of constitution. It was apparent, 
almost from his arrival in England, that he 
was in a state of extreme debility; but so 
speedy a tefinination was by no mearis 
eontemplated. He was a remarkably mild 
and ucomplaining man; wunostentatious 
and simple in all his habits, he solicited 
no more commiseration to his bodily suffer- 
ing, than homage to his professional supe- 
tiority. But the disease of which he died 
must have been at every moment giving 
him painful proof of its progress. He 
continued to the last, though little dis- 
posed to society, and still less to exert him- 
self in conversation, yet gentle, and free 
from all the irritability so natural to an ine 
valid. He frequently talked of his family, 
and for the few days preceding his death 
“home! home!” were almost his only 
words; but he still struggled with his 
extreme lassitude, and even on the day be- 
fore he died, got out of his bed, dined 
with something of cheerfulness, and talked 
of returning to Germany. Next morning 
le was found dead, as in quiet sleep, on his 
pillow, with his head resting on his hand. 

An examination by the medical atten- 
dants into the source of his disease, sub- 
sequently ascertained that it had so com- 
pletely seized upon his lungs, that recovery 
must have been long beyoird the power of 
medicine. = Siry 

The London musicians and composers, 
honourably anxious to pay respéct to the 
memory of their foreign brother, proposed 
to give a grand celebration, the musi¢e of 
which was to be taken from his works, arid 
the profits to be applied partly to defraying 
the expense of a monument, and partly to 
be transmitted to his family. As Weber 
was a Roman Catholic, this celebration 
Was intended to be held in the chapél at 
Moorfields. Qn this occasion, some very 
paltry negociation seems to have been dis- 
played by the managers of the chapel. It 
's the public report, that they actually 
wanted to turn the wholé affair into @ 
businéss of pounds, shillings, and pence ; 
that they éven denianded 4 certain sum for 
the personal admission of the very ye 
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formers! So much a head for Brahim, 
&e.! This was of course ne@atived; aiid 
an application was made at St. Paul’s; but 
the Requiem is a Popish ceremony, and 
of course thisrequest could not be complied 
with. They then returned to the Roman 
Catholic priests again, and the ceremony, 
we believe, proceeded. The liberality of 
the whole transaction will, we presumé, 
be recorded in the next oration of the 
0’ Connors and O’Gormanis. | 

The winter theatres are presumed to 
have had but a disastrous season. The 
general depression of the times may have 
assisted this result. Ill luck, which visits 
theatres ds it does graver things, may have 
had its part; and mismanagement is. very 
equal to have completed this round of diksas- 
ter. Onthe last point, a good desl has 
been said; and we are not authorized to 
contradict any thing that has been said of 
the obvious and natural unfitness of thé 
individuals concerned. It has grown irite 
a theatrical axiom, the wisdom of long ek- 
perience, that the manager of a theatre 
should be a man perfectly acquainted with 
theatrical matters; a diligent and detef- 
mined man in his calling; and, above al) 
not an actor. His being an actor is cone 
sidergd the most unanswerable ground of 
unfitness for 4 station, where he must have 
to judge of the qualities of others without 
caprice, prejudice, or the remotest idea of 
personal competition. Ifa manager be ah 
actor, the play which gives him a promi- 
nent part will probably be accepted in 
preference to the play in-which he cannot 
figure. If a comedian, he will be apt tod 
feel, involuntarily perhaps, that tragedy is a 
burthen to the world ; if a trafedian, co- 
medy must bow its head im silenee, and 
wait for his death or removal. If hé plays 
young characters, the dignity of age will 
find but sorry reception; if old, youth 
must linger till the author has transferred 
his regards to graceful longevity. In short; 
the whole system of personal feelings and 
professional rivalries may be presumed, in 
even the best ordered mind, to havé some 
activity. We protest entirely against eny 
personal imputation on either Mr. Kemblé 
or Mr. Elliston; we believe thém both to 
L-2 generous and high-spirited men, as they 
certainly have the manners and acquire. 
ments of gentlemen; but still, a manager 
should not be an actor, if it were even from 
the inevitable absorption of mind connected 
with acting. There is in the management 
of a theatre enough to occupy the whole 
time of any man living. Garrick, it is 
trae, was an actor, but he has left no 
succession. 

With thé pérsonal itrégulafities of indi- 
viduals we disdain to interfere ; but, in the 
next plate, it is cleat that a consuiiniately 
corréct and decordus stylé Of céndiict Be- 
fore the public, is essential to both publ 
respect, and to tiiat subordination with 
thé walls necessary among the giddy multi- 
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tude that make the company and — 
of agreat tfeatre. The most acknowledg 
ability will not compensate for the absence 
ef this exactness. All have seen the mi- 
serably harassed career, and still more 
miserable end of Sheridan hiinself, per- 
haps the greatest dramatic genius that 
ever stood at the head of a theatre since 
Shakespeare. On this we touch reluctant- 
ly, and we touch no more. 

It is impossible to look upon the present 
state of our winter theatres, without con- 
trasting them with the summer ones, which 
have during the year been sources of 
affluence to their proprietors. ‘The Hay- 
market, where a single three act farce, of 
but ‘little dramatic merit, old in its plot 
and pointless in its dialogue, has netted 
probably not less than ten thousand 
pounds! This success is of course to be 
shared between the lueky conception of 
introducing a vulgar, popular character, of 
which every body must have had seme exam- 
ple, and the diligent and close personification 
of its vulgarism by Liston. ‘Taste shrinks 
from these things, the true drama disowns 
the whole buffoonery, and what Sheridan or 
the elder Colman could not have done 
were their lives at stake, has been done by 
the playmaker of the Haymarket. But, 
the point in question is not the oecasional 
but the continued success ef the manage- 
ment; and to this we must give the praise 
due to diligence, activity,and punctual fide- 
lity toits engagements. 

The Adelphi, too, has been a fortune to 
its proprietors: they, it is true, are actors, 
but the nature of their company exempts 
them from the evils ofthe character. They 
personally make up the chief strength of 
their establishment. They are uncon- 
trouled, they have only their own interests 
to consult, they have none to rival or be 
rivalled by; they play neither comedy nor 
tragedy, but burlettas and melo-dramas ; 
they are rudely careless of dramatic fame, 
and wisely attentive only to the most rapid 
means of realizing the income which their 
general and personal merits amply deserve. 

A still stronger contrast is afforded b 
Covent-Garden in the days of the late Mr. 
Harris, It was remarkably successful. 
With a small but select company of actors, 
it made head against Drury-Lane and 
Sheridan, with Siddons, Kemble, and the 
whole genius of the Stage. It actual] 
fought them down, and the theatre became 
a source of high Opulence. But in the 
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midst of their success, it was Unfortunate Th 
Manager y ram 





burned down. An actor was 
the new theatre. Kemble’s coneens; — 
theatrical grandeur were suited to his ty, =| 
lents; and he determined to make it , th 
fabric in which his whole conceptions cou Th 
be realized, “ to make Covent- Garey ist 1 
theatre worthy of the drama of Shap. Mr 
speare,” were the ill-fated words, }, nicte 
built a colossal edifice, of which till thy ty 
hour the debt hangs upon the income, aaj ran 
Harris’s wealth vanished without hope of et 
return. Cs 
This was the work, in part, of ill-~fy. aN 
tune, and in part of imprudence; but th days 
original success should not be forgotten; Si 
ner the lapses of a retired man in his oli wt 
age be placed against the prosperous wis. e 
dom of his time of vigour. The same the 
attention to details, the same perpetul oN 
diligence to discover, stimulate, and even Day 
instruct dramatists, the same generous re. N 
muneration, and the same habitual justice, Hon 
fidelity, and activity, which distinguished Kor 
the elder Harris, must ensure the sume : 
successes at any period and in any const. “ 
tution of the public mind. Dramatic abi. sy 


lity may be the very rarest of all: a pre 
eminent dramatist may be a pheenix, tole 
seen but once in five hundred years; but 
there is and must be a vast deal of minor 
ability, yet fully equal to public gratification 
and theatrical prosperity, floating about 
upon the great expanse of general socielj. 
That they have not sought this, or sought 
it foolishly, or, having found it, neglected, 
deceived, or disgusted it, we will by no 
means say of managers; but whatever 
their wishes or their zeal may have beet, 
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they must now feel their error im, we feat, 
a broken treasury, as we know, in a barren Bi 
stage. ‘1a dl 
At the King’s Theatre, Pasta stil w 
tracts immense crowds. If the mga c 
able world are pleased, it 13 not for oe : 

deny their right of being pleased in : 
own way. ‘“ Medea,” a new opera : 
the present favourite. Our regret & , 
that it cuts down the ballet to on : 
and extinguishes the divertisement ’ 
gether. ‘ 


Vauxhall has opened with a rpm 
sustained by Braham, Sinclair, and 
able singers. The scheme is prod oi 
popular; but in this climate of cl i 
nothing is certain but that it will 
whenever it can. 





WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 
A portrait of the Marchioness 
a painting by Robertson, 
Thomson. 
Archdeacon Coxe has nearly 
** The History of the Admin: 
Hon. Henry Pelham, from 17. 


ess of Winchester, from 
is being engraved by 


ready for publication 
Stration of the Right 
43 to 1754.” 









A Resident of Oldbury, New South Wales, 
in the press ** An Account of Agricultu 
Grazing” in that country. Books of 
New editions of Carey’s and Paterson’s 
Roads are daily expected. 3- 
Mr. Sass, author of ‘* Journey to Rome “ee 
ples,” is preparing for the press a History ith a8 
Arts of Painting and Sculpture in England, wit® 
account of the different Institutions, &c- 








826.] 
The Narrative of a Four Year's Residence in 
rance, by an English Family, is just ready for 
blication. 
A Selection of Sacred Harmony, by J. Coggins, is 
the press. he q 
The romance of ‘ Sir John Chiverton” is now 
ist ready. 

Mr. Martin’s Illustrations of Milton will be com- 
sicted in the course of the ensuing autumn. , 

Dr. Ainslie’s new work, entitled ‘* Materia In- 
lica,” is neatly ready for publication. 

The Translation of Llorente’s celebrated History 
f the Inquisition is nearly completed. 

Capt. Parry’s Third Voyage for the Discovery of 














or. a North-west Passage, will be published in a few 
it the days. ae 

tten ; Sir Anthony Carlisle announces for publication the 
is old Hunterian Oration, delivered last February, on the 






Natural History and Anatomy of the Oyster. 






Wis. 

Same Two works on the Life of the late Emperor of 
tus! France are announced as in the press, entitled, 
even ‘* Napoleon, or the Mysteries of the Hundred 





Days;” and ‘* Napoleon in the other World.” 
Mr. W. G. F. Richardson, author of ‘* Poetic 







tice, Hours,” is printing, The Life of Carl Theodor 

shed Korner, written by his father. 

Sune The second part of Simpson's Anatomy for Artists 
may be expected immediately. 





The Sixth Number of Mr. Williams’ Select Views 
in Greece will be published in the course of July. 


Mr. Nicholas has in the press, a History of the 
Battle of Agincourt, from contemporary authorities, 
the greater part of which have been hitherto in- 
edited; together with a copy of the Roll returned 
into the Exchequer in Nov. 1416, by command of 
Henry the Fifth, of the names of the Nobility, 
Knights, Esquires, and others, who were present on 
that occasion ; and biographical notices of the prin- 
cipal commanders. 
~ In the press, 2 Treatise on the Divine Sovereignty, 
in which is contained an Examination of the Scrip- 
ture Evidence for the Doctrines of Calvinism. By 
Robert Wilson, A.M. 

The Eleventh and concluding Number of Mr. 
Britton’s ‘* Chronological Illustrations of the Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture,” will be ready in July, and 
will contain three double plates, exhibiting; first, A 
Chronological Series of Arches, Columns, &c. ; 
second, of Windows; and, third, of Towers and 
Spires. 

The Banquet, or the History of Armenia, by 
Father Michael Chamich ; translated from the ori- 
ginal Armenian, by Johannes Avdal!l, and dedicated 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, has just been pub- 
lished by subscription at Calcutta, and-a few copies 
are expected in England very shortly. 

The Ninth Part of Mr. Martin’s Illustrations of 
Milton will be published on the 9th inst., and the 
remainder in the course of the ensuing autumn. 

Proposals have been circulated for publishing by 
subscription an Historical, Topographical, and Sta 
tistical Account of the City of Westminster. ? 

Miss Landon has in the press, ‘* The Golden 
Violet, with its Talesof Romance and Chivalry; 
and other Poems.” 

The History of the Parish Church of St. John, 
Hampstead, is printing. 

Mr. Noble, of Edinburgh, announces ‘* A Gram- 
mar of the Persian Language, with a Vocabulary 
and Index.” 

The translation of Sismondi’s History of the 
Crusades against the Albigenses, in the Thirteenth 
Century, will be published in a few days. 


‘ Dr. Elliotson is preparing a translation of the last 
atin edition of the Institutions of Physiology, by” 
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J. F. Bhumenbach, M.D., Professor of Medicine i 
the University of Gottingen. ff 

‘In the press, with Plates, the Sheffield Anti-. 
Slavery Album, or, the Negro’s Friend; containing, 


Zambo and Nila, Z ra, 

The Missionary, The Voy e of the Blind 
A Word for the Negroes, Anticipation, 
The Discarded Negro, Alonso 

The Voice of Blood, Sebastian, 

Sandanee’s Dream, The Negro Slave, &c.é&c. 


Shortly will be published, a new Edition of 
the Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire, with 
the originai of Counties, Hundreds or Wapen* 
takes, Boroughs, Corporations, Towns, Parishes, 
Villages, and Haimlets ; the Foundation and Origin 
of Monasteries, Churches, Advowsons, Tythes, 
Rectories, Impropriations, and Vicaragés in ge- 
neral; describing those of this County in particular, 
&c. &c. By Sir Henry Chauncy, Kt. 

*,* This edition wil be a verbatim reprint, and 
will be illustrated with all the plates (forty-six in 
number) of the original work. 

2. A Picturesque Tour by the New Road from 
Chiavenna over the Splugen, and along the Rhine, 
to Coira in the Grisons.. Illustrated by twelve Views 
drawn on the spot by G. C., Esq-, and lithographed 
by F. Calvert, 4to. 

Mr. Ackermann will speedily publish a Spanish 
translation of the History of Ancient Mexico, origi- 
nally written in Italian by the Jesuit Father Clavi- 

, §ero. This work, which is not so well known in 
Europe as it deserves to be, contains not only a 
complete and accurate description of the extensive 
regions composing New Spain, but also the annals 
of the Mexican nation, from its establishment in 
North America to -the.overthrow of the empire of 
Montezuma; also a narrative of the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez, and dissertations of the natural 
and political history of this interesting country. 
The translation is by Mr. J. J. Mora, illustrated by 
twenty engravings by the first artists. ) 

Mr. Perceval, whose History of Italy is before the 
public, has been for some time earnestly engaged on 
a History of France, which is designed to extend from 
the foundation of the French Monarchy to the second 
restoration of the Bourbon Dynasty to the throne of 
that kingdom. This undertaking, when completed, 
will occupy several volumes: the first part embraces 
the French annals during the middle ages ; - the 
materials for a second period, which Mr. Perceval — 
brings down to the conclusion of the wars of the 
League, are in a state of much forwardness; and the 
early publication of a considerable portion of the 
work is therefore at: the option of the author. 

Nearly ready, in one thick volume, post 8vo. 
** Words,” composed of Essays and Sketches, imagi- 
native and philosophical. 

A Concise Historical View of Galvanism is in the 
press, with Observations on its Chemical Properties, 
and Medical Efficacy in Chronic Diseases; by M. La 
Beaume, Medical Surgeon, Electrician, F.L.S., &c._ 

Memoirs of the Life of M. G. Lewis, Esq. M.P., 
author of the Monk, &c, are in the press. 





LIST OF NEW WORKS, 
BIOGRAPHY, 

Biographical Sketches of recently deceased British 
Characters, commencing with the accession of George 
IV. with a List of their engraved Portraits. By 
William Miller. 2 vol. 4to. £3. 3s. 

The Lives of the Rt. Hon. Francis North, the 
Hon. Sir Dudley North, and the Hon. and Rev. ‘Dr. 
John North. By the Hon. Roger North. 3 vol. 8vo. 
Secret Memoirs of the Royal Family of France 
during the Revolution. From the Journal, Letters. 
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ad Conversations of the Princess Lamballe: By ¢ 
Lady of Rank. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

Mémoires dy Prince de Monthayey, Ministre 
Secrétaire d’Etat sous Louis XVI. Ecrits par Lui- 
méme. 

Lorenz Stark, a Characteristic Picture of a Ger- 
man Family. By J.J. Engol. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Memoir of the late John Thomas Serres, Marine 
Painter to the King. vo. 2s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Richard Baynes’s Select Catalogue of Books, An- 
cient and Modern, inevery Department of Literature. 
Part 1. for 1826. 

DRAMA. 

The Knights of the Cross; or, the Herimit’s Pro- 
phecy. A Musical Romance. 8vo. 2s. tid. 

Aladdin; a Fairy Opera. By George Soane. 8vo. 
3s 

FINK ARTS. 

A portrait of Frances Anne Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry, from a painting by Sit Thos. Lawrence, 
P.R.A. 

Scenery, Ccs'umes, and Architecture, chiefly on 
the Western Side of India. By Captain Robert 
Melville Grindlay. 4to. £2. 2s. 

EDUCATION, 

Spelling and Reading Lessons, original and select, 
designed to follow the Spelling Books in general use. 
By Catherine Warblinger. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Botanical Terminology ; or Dictionary explaining 
the Terms most generally employed in Systematic 
Botany. By G.N. Lloyd, esq. 7s. 

The New French Manual, and Traveller's Com. 
panion. By Gabriel Surenne. 4s. 

4 Pronouncing Vocabulary. By George Fultan. 
L2mM0. 2s. 

The Buglish Parser; being a complete and origi- 
nal System of English Parsing. By H. Nixon. 
1Beo. Js. Gd. 

The Fundamental Words of the Greek Language. 
By Fk. Valpy, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Academical Stenography ; being a simplified 
System of Short-Hand. By T. Williams. 8vo. 12s. 

Sebleusner’s New Testament Lexicon, compressed 
iwte the form of a Manual. By J. Carey, LL.D. 
iva. l4s, 

Monk's (Prof.) Cambridge Classical Examinations, 
Gvo. 49. 6d. 

LAW. 

A eomplete Collection of State Trials and Pro- 
ceedings for High Treason, and other Crimes and 
Misdemeanors, from the earliest Period to 1783. 
Compiled by T. B. Howell, Esq., F.R.S., and cor- 
tinued to 1820 by T. J. Howell, Esq. Vol. 33. royal 
avo. £1. Lis. 6d. 

Jones's Attorney's and Solicitor’s Pocket-Book. 
Svok. 12mo0. Ms. 

Cases decided in the House of Lords, on Appeal 
from the Courts of Scotland, from Feb. 11th to 
April 25th 1626. 6s. 

MEDICINE. 

A case of Melanosis; with general observations on 
the Pathology of this interesting Disease, By 
Thomas Fawdington. 8vo. 7s. 6d. , 

Experimental Researches on the Influence of At- 
mospheric Pressure upon the Venous Circulation, 
Absorption, and the Prevention and Cure of Hydro- 
phebia, &c. By D. Barry. 8vo. 7s. 


Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. 
i. Bvo. Me. 


North on Convulsions of Infants. gvo. 78. 6d. 
Wright's Plain Advice for Deaf Persons. 12mo. 
a. 

Rennic on Headaches, &c. Svo. 2%. Gd 
Rennie on Indigestion. Gvo. 2s. 6d. 


The unnoticed Theories of Servetius; a digserta. 
tion addressed to the Medical Society af Stockholn, 
By George Simond, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Scudamore on the Stethoscope and Diseases of the 
Chest. 8vo. 5s. 

RELIGION AND MORALS- 

Selections from the Works of Dr John Owen, 
By the Rev. W. Wilson, D.D. 2vol. 7s. 

Sermons, explanatory and practical, on the thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England. By the 
Rev. T. Waite, D.C.L. 8vo. Ilés. ' 

A Preparation for the Lord’s Supper, with a Com. 
panion to the Altar. By Mary Cornwallis. 2s. 

Recensio Synoptica Annotationis Sacre; being a 
Critical Digest and Synoptical Arrangement of the 
most important Annotations on the New Testament, 
By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 

2. 2s. 

Vindicia Christiane : a comparative Estimate of 
the Genius and Temper of the Greek, the Roman, 
the Mahometan, the Hindu, and the Christian 
Religions. By the Rey. Jerome Alley, LL. B. 8vo. 
lis. 

The Difficulties of Romanism. By George Stan- 
ley Faber, B.D. &vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Comparative View of Christianity, and of other 
Forms of Religion, particularly with regard to their 
MoralTendency. By William Lawrence Brown, D.D, 
2 vols. Svo. 18s. 

Norman on Revelation. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Wisdom and Happiness. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Scholl's Sermons, in French. 8vo. 9. 

Birch’s Exposition of the Collects. 12mo. 4s. Gd, 

Discourses on the Recognition of each other in a 
future Existence. By Archdeacon Shepherd. §vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Fears of a Dying Christian annihilated by the 
Hope of Heaven. By the Rev. John Mason. Fcap, 
8vo. 5s. 

Remains of the Rev. C. F. Schwartz, Missionary 
in India. vo. 9s. 

Scripture Questions, explained and illustrated, for 
the Instruction of the Young. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With numerous Wood-cuts. 32mo. half- 
bd. 1s. 6d. 

The Antinomiani Reclaimed, a Series of Dia- 
logues. By William Giles. 12mo. boards. 2s. 

POLITICS. 

The Political Primer; or Road to public Honors. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Cheap Corn best for Farmers; proved in a Letter 
to G. H. Sumner, esq. 8v0. 23. 

A Letter to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., M. P., 00 
the Administration of Indian Affairs. By a Civil 
Servant. 8yvo. 2s. 

On the increasing Importance of the British West- 
Indian Possessions. 1s. 

Suggestions as to the Conduct and Management 
of a County Contested Election. By G. Butt. 8vo 


9s. 6d. 
NOVELS, TALES, ROMANCES, &C. 


William Douglas; or the Scottish Exiles. 3 vols. 
Rmo. 21s. 


Continental Adventures. 3 vols. Post 8vo, £1 
lls. 6d. 


Gaston de Blondeville, a Romance; and St. Al- 
ban’s Abbey, a Metrical Tale; with some Poeticak 
Pieces. By Anne Radcliffe. 4 vols. Post 8vo. 385- 
Rejected Articles. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Letters from Cockney Lands. 4s. 6d. 
Alla Giornata; or, To the Day. 3 vols. Post 8v0- 
‘ruth, a Novel. By the Author of “ Nothing” 
3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 


,_ oes or Thoughts. on, idleness, Fcap $0 
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German Novelists; Tales seleeted from an- 
Phy and modern authors in that language. By 
Thomas Roscoe, esq. 4 vols. Post 8vo. 38s. 

Slatter’s Rural Pictures. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Stanley Tales. Part I. 18mo. 2s. 6d. . 

Young Pilgrim ; or Alfred Campbell's Return to 
the East. By Mrs. Hofland. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Travels of Polycletes, translated from the French. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

arvendel, or Sketches in Italy and Switzerland. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Lady of the Manor, VolIV. 7s. 

Edward Mansfield. 4d. 

Julian Percival. 4d. 

The Two Dolls. 2d. 

Poor Burruff. 1d. 

POETRY. 

The Crazed Maid of Venice, and other Poems. 
By the Author of Guiseppino. 5s. 

Field Flowers, a Collection of Fugitive and other 
Poems. vo. 7s. 

Abbassah, an Arabian Tale. 12mo. 4s. 

Waterloo, a Poem. 8vo. &s. 6d. 

Campbell's Judgment of Babylon, and other 
Poems. Small 8vo. 6s. 

Izram, a Mexican Tale, and other Poems. 12mo. 


6s. 
Worcester Field, or the Cavalier ; in Four Cantos. 


By Agnes Strickland. Fcap. 5s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Mogg’s New Pocket Itinerary of the Direct and 
Cross Roads of England and Wales, with part of 
Scotland. 6s. 

Mogg’s New Map of England, in Case. 2s. 

Smith's New Pocket Companion to the Roads of 
England and Wales. 8s. 


List of Patents. 
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The Border Tour. By a Tourist. 12mo. Ss. 
Leigh’s New Pocket Road Book. of England, 

Wales, and part of Scotland, on the plan of Reich- 

ard's Itineraries. New Edition, carefully revised. 

18mo. 8s. bound. With 55 County Maps 19s. bound. 

Leigh’s New Road Map of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, 39 Inches by 29}. Fitted up in a novel 
and portable form. 16s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Travels in Chile and La Plata; including the Geo- 
graphy, Geology, Statistics, Government, &c. of 
Chile. By John Miers. 2 vols, 8yo. #2, 

Notes of a Journey through France and Italy. 
8vo. lds. 

Bernier’s Travels inthe Mogul Empire. Trans- 
lated by Brock. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Travels and Adventures .on the Shores of the 
Caspian Sea. By James B, Fraser, Esq. 4to. £1.. 
lls. 6d. 

A Brief Descriptive History of Holland; in Let- 
ters from Grandfather to Marianne, during an ex- 
cursion in the Summer of 1819. With an engraving 
of the Kerk Hof, or Burying Place at Rotterdam. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Index, containing the Names and Geographical 
positions of all Places in the Maps of India. 12mo. 
10s. 


HISTORY. 

Captain Maitland’s Narrative of the Surrender of 
Buonaparte, and of his Residence on board H. M. S. 
Bellerophon. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

New Annual Register for 1925. 8vo. QIs. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1825. 8vo,. 15s, 
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PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 





Patents granted. 

To Daniel Dunn, Pentonville, manufac- 
turer of essence of coffee and spices, for 
improvements on the screw-press used in 
pressing paper books, tobacco, expressing 
of oil extracts, and for other purposes in 
which great pressure is required—Sealed 
23d May; 6 months. 

To Thomas Hughes, Newbury, Berks, 
miller, for an improved method of restoring 
smutty wheat, and rendering it fit for use 
—23d May; 6 months. a2 OSE 
_ To Francis Molineux, Somerset, for an 
improvement in machinery for spinning and 
twisting silk and wool, &c. &c.—23d May ; 
6 months. 

To Thomas P. Birt, Strand, coach-maker, 
for improvements in wheel carriages—23d 
May ; 2 months. 

To John Parker, Knightsbridge, iron and 
pacino manufacturer, for improvements 

, itions to, or other gates— 
23d May; 6 a mt 

© Dominique P. Deurbroucq, Leicester 
ware, for an apparatus adapted to cool 
Wort, or wash, previous to distillation ; 
slumunicated to him from abroad—23d 

Y; 6 months. 

To William H. Gibbs, Castle Court, 
Dix On, warehouseman, and Abraham 

on, Huddersfield, manufacturer, for a 


new kind of piece goods, formed by a com- 
bination of threads of two or more colours, 
the manner of combining such colours con- 
stituting the novelty—23d May ; 2 months. 

To Joseph Smith, Tiverton, Devon, lace- 
manufacturer, for an improvement on the 
stocking frame, and improved method of 
making stockings, &c. on ditto—23d May ; 
6 months. 

To John Loach, Birmingham, brass- 
founder, for a self-acting sash fastener, which 
fastening is applicable to other purposes 
23d May; 6 months. 

To Richard Slagg, Doneaster, steel-ma- , 
nufacturer, for an improvement in springs, 
ehiefly applicable to carriages—23d May ; 
6 months. 

To Louis J. M. Marquis de Combio, of 
France, residing in Leicester Square, for 
improvements in rotatory ’ 
and apparatus eonnected therewith, ¢om- 
municated from abroad—23d May ; 6 mo. 

To James B. Fernandez, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, gent., for improvements in the 
construction of blinds for windows or other 
purposes—26th May; 6 months. 


To Robert Mickleham, Furnival’s Inn, 
civil engineer and architect, for improve- 
ments in engines moved by steam, gas, or 
air, by which a great saving in fuel will be 
effected—-6th June ; 2 months, | 
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94. Varietiess 


‘To Henry R. Fanshaw, Addle Street, 
London, silk embosser, for an improved 
winding machine—13th June ; 6 months. 

To John Ham, late of West Coker, now 
of Bristol, vinegar-maker, for an improved 
process for promoting the action of the 
uscetic acid on metallic bodies—13th June ; 
6 months. 

To Thomas J. Knowlys, Trinity College, 
Oxford, Esq., for a new manufacture of 
ornamental metal or metals ; communicated 
to him from abroad—13th June ; 6 months. 





A List of Patents, which, having been 
granted in July 1812, will expire in the 
present Month of July, 1826, viz. 

16. Thomas Cobb, Junior, of Banbury, 
for further improvements in the art of making 
paper in sheets. 

16. John Simpson, of Sutton, York- 
shire, for his method of cleansing, gumming, 
and scowering whalebone. 


[JuLy, 


16. John Simpson, of Birmingham, for 
improved nag denominated “ Palney’s 
Birmingham Economic Lamps.” 

16. John Sutherland, of Liverpool, for 
improved copper mills and intermediate con. 
densers. 

16. Morris Tobias, of Wapping, for 
his binnacle time-piece or time-heeper. 

16. James Walker, of Maidstone Hill, 
for his improved tubular metallic vessel, and 
its application to the preservation of fluids and 
other things. — 

16. ‘Tebaldo Monzani, London, for im- 
provements in clarionets and German flutes, 

22. ‘Thomas Motley, Bristol, for im. 
proved letters and characters in relief for 
signs, show boards, &c. 

28. William Smith, London, tor an im. 
proved gun and pistol lock. 

28. John Bellingham, of Leuens, wear 
Rostevor, Ireland, for improved azle-trees. 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Captain Franklin’s Expedition.—A letter 
has been received from Captain Franklin, 
dated 7th September [825, lat. 65°. 11’, N. 
long 123° .33’. W. in which that persever- 
ing officer congratulates his friend on the 
prospect he had from Garry’s Island of a 
perfectly open sea, without a particle of ice, 
*‘as it is (says he) another step gained in 
confirmation of your much contested hy- 
pothesis ; we saw nothing to stop the ships, 
but, on the contrary, every thing around us 
strengthered my hope of their effecting the 
passage.”’ On the island they found plenty 
of coal and bitumen. ‘They were busy in 
‘building a house of wood on the border of 
the lake, for the convenience of fishing, 
and the winter—it is called Fort Franklin. 
The Captain had discharged the Candian 
voyagers, in order to reduce the establish- 
ment. ‘The officers were very zealous and 
constantly on the alert; and all the men 
had conducted themselves extremely well, 
and quite enjoy the service. ‘They were 
just six months in reaching the Arctic sea 
after they left Liverpoo!.—Two letters have 
likewise been received trom Dr. Richardson, 
dated Bear Lake, September 6, 1825, and 
Fort Franklin ; in one of which he writes: 
* The chearing view from the summit of 
Garry's Island of an open and iceless sea, to 
the eastward and westward, has exhilirat- 
ed us all, and we look forward to the com- 
mencement of our voyage next July with 
high expectations.” Bear Lake, it appears, 
is 150 miles in length, exclusive of its large 
arms. The shores of the lake have iron 
in abundance, and who knows (says Dr. 
Richardson) what fate has in store for this 
remote land ; in future ages the arts and 
and sciences may choose their favourite re- 
treat at the foot of the rocky mountains, 
and the bosom of the magoificient Bear 


Lake be ploughed by the mighty engines of 
Watt and Bolton.”—In the other letter 
Dr. Richardson observes, “ I have not ob- 
tained any certain information respecting 
the sea to the westward of the Coppermine 
River, none of the hunters, who are ac- 
customed to go several days’ march to the 
north of this Jake, having either seen it or 
the Esquimaux which inhabit its shores. 
From this circumstance I am rather inclin- 
ed to suppose that there is a cape jutting 
out pretty far to the north, between the 
Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers. If 
such a cape exists, and is the land seen by 
Captain Parry to the southward of Melville 
Island, or approaches near to it, it may, by 
producing accumulations of ice, interpose @ 
serious obstacle to Parry’s ships, should 
they attempt the passage to the southward 
of Meiville Island; but 1 do not apprehend 
that we shall be prevented from proceeding 
along the coast in a beat if we are at all 
favoured by the weather, and the channels 
which usually occur between the more fixed 
ice and the shore. Indeed, I am more 
than ever convinced that there is, in some 
seasons at least, if not every year, a passage 
for drift timber, as the poplar wood which 
we found on the former voyage must have 
come from Mackenzie’s River, there beiv 
no trees of that kind to the northward 
Bear Lake, nor on the banks of any river 
that flows into the Arctic Sea to the east- 
ward. The Indians that have visited the 
sea at the mouth of Mackenzie’s River, 
report that there is open water in some 
years only to the eastward, although it is 
clear of ice every summer to the westward. 
Their intelligence, however, is to be taker 
with some allowance, as they do not always 
visit Uie coast at the most favourable time 
lor our purpose, the begininng of August 5 
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and Captain Franklin’s prosperous voyage 
of this season has given us the cheering in- 
telligence of perfectly open water both 
ways on the L6th August.”” 

Russian Voyage of . Discovery.— Capt. 
Kotzebue has lately arrived at Portsmouth 
on his return to St. Petersburgh, in the 
Russian corvette Enterprize, after thiee 
years’ absence, during which period he has 
been exploring the coast of North Ame- 
rica, adjacent to the Russian settlements, 
the Alenham Archipelago, the coast of 
Kamtschatka, and the sea of Ochotsk, 
taking also the range of the South Sea 
Islands; visiting the Sandwich Island of 
Owyhee, since the burial of the King and 
Queen by Lord Byron. ‘That island was 
tranquil, and advancing in prosperity. The 
natives expressed themselves much gratified 
with the attention bestowed on the remains 
of their late King and Queen... The En- 
terprize touched at Marria, which place 
she quitted on the 23d Jauuary, when the 
Spanish settlers had abandoned the idea 
of separating from the mother country of 
Spain, from which a new governor had 
recently arrived with a reinforcement of 
European troops. 

Subscription for Mr. Buchingham.—A 
public meeting was held on Saturday, June 
2 at oe en i Tavern, = 
ames s, to consider of the propriety of an 
appeal to the public on the behalf of Mr. 
Buckingham; when Lord John Russel 
took the ee and addressed the meeting 
ina speech of some length. ‘The Hon. 
Douglas Kinnaird delivered a very impres- 
sive speech, urging with great force. the 
frivolity of the charge on which Mr. Buck- 
ingham was banished from India; the ty- 
rannical conduct of the Indian government 
towards him, and the vindictive meanness 
with which they pursued him in his exile ; 
om aanion ene of his property, 
aiter he was removed from the means of an- 
hoying them; his estimable character and 
merery. perseverance in a virtuous career ; 
a undeserved and most overwhelming 
sn - and the painful situation mn which 
the waeeie oe a oat Ape 
Manse rs y of the public for the 

$0 fulfilling engagements which he 
rr haapeiainie in the honest belief of full 

np ge them. Mr. Buckingham 
> pe sn a upon the English peo- 
et est man, involved in unfore- 
their ieee es troubles, he claimed 
T esponsible somo ene pie a 
Suse of justice. The Eust-India Com- 
= pe denicd him redress ; the parlia- 

Mr. Kin one nothing for him; but he 
a naird) trusted that the public, 

., Was above the parliament, would, by 


ra Honourable exertions, afford him the 
denied by those who ought to have 

Mr. Kinnaird 
mendi by proposing a resolution, re- 
ding a public subseription on ac- 


readily conceded j : 
conchided ed it to him. 
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count of the peculiarity of his case.—This 
address was received by a very numerous 
and respectable auditory with warm ap- 
plause. Mr. Hume, Sir C. Forbes, Messrs. 
Maxfield, Burridge, Hill, Dr. Gilchrist, 
and Sir J.. Doyle, and Mr. Buckingham 
himself (returning thanks), afterwards ad- 
dressed the meeting :—at the close of which 
a subscription was entered into. More 
than £4,000 have been subscribed. 

Poisonous Wounds.—The successful ap- 
plication of the cupping-glass to poisonous 
wounds has lately been made by Dr. Barry 
at Paris. By further experiments, it ap- 
pears, that an animal that has suffered the 
most fatal effect of the absorption into the 
blood of poisonous matters may, neverthe- 
less, be restored to life by this treatment ; 
as if the action of the cupping-glass had the 
power of recalling to the exterior the poison 
already introduced into the vessels. Dr. 
Barry strongly recommends the use of the 
cupping-glass followed by that of the cau- 
tery, in cases of the bite of a mad dog, 
even if the first symptoms of hydrophobia 
should have shewn themselves. 

Canal of the Pyrenees.—The royal canal 
of the Pyrenees, a plan of which has been 
presented to the French government, is to 
continue that of Languedoc from Thou- 
louse to Bayonne. ‘The surveys are all 
finished, and extend over more than seventy 
leagues, in the whole of which line there is 
not a single obstacle of importance. This 
canal will pass through five fertile depart- 
ments, the produce of which it will be the 
means of spreading. A free navigation 
from one sea to the other, from the Medi- 
terranean to the Western Ocean, will be the 
immediate consequence of this great un- 
dertaking. 

Russian Canals. —The government of 
Russia has given orders for the immediate 
construction of canals to unite the following 
rivers : viz. the Moskwa and the Volga, the 
Sheksna and the Northern Dwina (which 
will make a direct communication between 
the ports of Archangel and St. Petersburgh, 
and open a conveyance for indigenous pro- 
ductions towards the Baltic), and, lastly, 
the Niemen and the Michael, across the 
kingdom of Poland. 

C>penhagen. — Several successtul experi- 
ments have been made to Macadamize the 
roads in the neighbourhood of Copenhagen, 
especially that which leads to the citadel. 
Several of the Danish journals speak of this 
process with the greatest praise. The 
editor of the Zealand Gazette goes so tar 
as to rank it with the invention of steam- 
boats. Professor Bredsdorff, however, has, 
on the contrary, read in the Agricultural 
Society of Copenhagen, a dissertation, in 
which he compares the new roads and the 
old, and gives a decided preference to the 
latter. 

Ancient Greek Inscription. —In the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome an ancient tomb has re- 
cently been discovered with a Greek in- 
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scription, in such tolerable preservation as 
to allow the following fragments of trans- 
lation: — ‘“‘ My country is the immortal 
Rome ; my father is its emperor and king.” 
‘* My name is Allicilla, the beloved name of 
my mother.” “ Destined for my husband 
from infancy, I leave him in dying four sons, 
approaching to manhood.” “ It is bv their 
pious hands that I have been placed, still 
young, in this tomb.” 

Norbery.—This celebrated oriental scho- 
lar died recently at Upsal, aged 79. 

French Parties.— A treatise has been pub- 
lished at Paris, under the title of Les Mi- 
nistres Prévaricateurs, ou Etrennes aux Fa- 
voris des Rois, with this motto, “ La roche 
Tarpéienne avoisine la Capitole.” It af- 
fords a perfect sample of the violence of 
political parties in France, and presents a 
frightful necrology of about three hundred 
ministers of state who have been hung, 
beheaded, burnt, strangled, flayed alive, 
quartered, drowned, shot, stabbed, stoned, 
mutilated, tortured, flayed to death, &c. 
By way, we suppose, of pointing the moral 
of the work, portraits of the present minis- 
ters of France are prefixed to it! ! 

Cabinet of M. Vernon.— Among the his- 
torical relics of M. Denon’s cabinet are a 
great many of the implements which be- 
jonged to the Inquisition of Valladolid, the 
ring of Jean sans Peur, Duke of Burgundy, 
who was assassinated on the bridge of 
Montereau; plaster casts of the faces of 
Cromwell and Charles XII., fragments of 
the bones of the Cid, found in his burying- 
place at Burgos; fragments of the bones of 
Abelard and Heloise, taken out of their 
tomb at Paraclete; the hair of Agnes 
Sorel, who was buried at Accaboca ; part 
of the mustachio of Henry IV, King of 
France, found entire on the exhumation of 
the bodies of the kings of France at St. 
Denis, in 1793; a fragment of Turenne’s 
shroud ; some of Moliere’s and La Fon- 
taine’s bones; one of Voltaire’s teeth; an 
autograph signature of Napoleon, with a 
piece of the shirt that he wore at the 
time of his death, a lock of his hair, and a 
leaf of the willow under which he Jies at 
St. Helena! ! 

New and expeditious Mode of Bleaching. 
— The ptocess of washing by steam, whieh 
by the Company proceeds now with great 
regularity, _has given rise to a discovery 
that promises an equal if not a greater 
benefit to the public. The Patent Steam 
Washing Company can, by the aid of their 
works, and by a peculiar process, bleach 
res ne strong thick-twilled substance in 
boat: plan, wad a ee 
months. Pa 

Water Works at Marly.—The 
chine having been for a long —_ in = 
perishing state, a new machine has been 
recently constructed, at the expense of the 
King of France, in whieh the aid of steam 
bas been called in, and which 
much greater force and m oe 

uch less danger 
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of accidental interruption than its pp 
decessor. It has cost about twe milf 

of franes. 

Franco Abyssinian. Rams, — 
seven rams, of a new race of sheep 
were sold by auction in the neighbourhood 
of Paris. ‘This new race has been pro. 
duced by the crossing of French ewes with 
Abyssinian rams, under the enlightened 
superintendance (as the Parisian jouftidls 
have it) of the Countess of Cayla. Theit 
fleece surpasses in brilliance any hithérto 
known in Europe, and they are exceedingly 
hardy and prolific. ‘There’was much com. 
petition on the occasion amongst the fich 
agriculturalists, manufacturers, and ama& 
teurs. The finest of the seven, called the 
Dongola, about two years old, was bouglhit 
for 2,500 francs by the crown—two others 
were sold at 1,500 francs each, and thé 
remaining four at various prices, between 
1,200 and 1,500 franes.—The beauty of 
these animal excited general admiration. 

Anderson's Account of Cannibalism, as 
practised in the Island of Sumatra.—We 
were now in the heart of the cannibal eoun- 
try, and I was determined to investigate the 
habits and manners of the people among 
which I remained. .I again ascended the 
hill, to the Batta village, where a large 
crowd assembled in and round the balei or 
hall, sharpening cruses and swords, and 
making cruse-handles. I did not observe 
the heads of any victims here; but upon 
speaking to the Rajah of Munto Panri, on 
the subject, he told me of a man who had 
been eaten only six days before, at one of 
the villages close at hand, and that if I 
wished it he would send and get the head 
forme. He aceordingly despatched some 
of his people, and shortly afterwards we 
observed a large party of Battas coming 
down the mountain with this trophy of vie- 
tory. This unfortunate wretch was de- 
voured, I was informed, in five minutes, 
each warrior obtaining only a very small 
piece. ‘The body was shared out; as ebil- 
dren do cakes at home. I shall nevet for- 
get the impression on my mind at the sight 
of a bare skull, suspended at one end of @ 
stick, a bunch of plantains on the other 
extremity, and flung over a man’s shouldef. 
Phe chief of the village accompanied it, and 
brought with him to the Rajah of Munto 
Panri, six slaves, who had been caught two 
days before, viz. four women and two chil- 
dren. I was offered many slaves, but re- 
fused the acceptance of them. I might 
have seen the disgusting ceremony of eaté 
ing human flesh, had I chosen to accompany 
the Rajah to the fort, which he was about 
to attack with 500 men; but thinking it not 
improbable that some poor wretch might be 
sacrificed to show me the ceremony, I de- 
clined witnessing it. They seemed quite 
Surprised that I should have entertained @ 
doubt of the prevalence of cannibalism. The 
Rajah was about to besiege eight forte, 
under the authority of Rajah Pinding, of 
the tribe Terdoso. It is not for the sake 
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that the natives devour human 
nae to gratify their malignant and 
demon-like feelings of animosity against 
their enemies. Some few there are, how- 
ever, of such brutal and depraved habits, as 
to be unable, from custom, to relish any 
other food. The Rajah of Tanah Jawa, one 
of the most powerful and independent Batta 
chiefs, if he does not eat human flesh every 
day. is a@licted with a pain in his stomach, 
and will eat nothing else. He orders one 
of his slaves (when no enemies can be pro- 
cured, nor criminals for execution) to go out 
to-a distance, and kill a man now and then, 
which serves him for some time, the meat 
being cut into slices, put into joints of 
bamboo, and deposited in the earth for 
several days, which softens it. The parts 
usually preferred, however, by epicures, 
are the feet, hands, ears, navel, lips, tongue, 
and eyes. . ! 
Singular Canine Anecdote.—St. Bride's 
church, with its beautiful tower, seems to 
be quietly sinking back into the oblivion 
from which it partially merged by the dis- 
astrous fire in \Fleet-street, which so fully 
exposed it to the admiration of the publie. 
The narrow chasm which has been penu- 
riously allowed to remain open, will serve 
more to mock than to gratify the furtive 
giance which can but for a moment rest on 
what is or what was called the chef-d’ euvre 
of Sir Christopher Wren. Passing lately 
through Fleet-street, and being a stranger 
to town, I felt attracted by curiosity to have 
a better view of the church than the par- 
tially blockaded opening would allowme. I 
entered a house of entertainment, whose 
public room overlooked the church-yard, and 
presented from its windows a complete view 
of the east end, and the whole of the north 
side of this grand structure. Whilst intently 
gazing on the church, I observed a dog, 
which repeatedly passed to and fro amongst 
the tomb-stones, seeming completely at 
home. A gentleman in the room, observ- 
ing my attention directed to the dog, told 
me that the animal had been a voluntary 
lamate in the church-yard for the last three 
years; she had followed her master’s re- 
mains to the grave, atid eould neither be 
coaxed nor driven ffom the place which 
Contained them. For six months, she hail 
lain every night on the grave, and did not 
attract notice till she was nearly starved ‘by 
hunger, From that time the neighbours 
have been kind to the faithful animal ; for 
© now looks in good condition. A ken- 
vel is placed for her on the south side of 
church: she is considered as a tfust 
Guardian for the dead, and a ‘hallowed self- 
oted victim to the memory: of her be- 
Onn Brown's Memoirs. 
oan — Relic of Antiquity.— A Gree- 
7 ania Sh mentions the discovery of 
{ Auchmead) «i “ antiquity, in a quarry 
of ao me is wrought in:that part 
Or mina £18 described to‘he a silver 
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with a petrifaction of wood, and both em- 
bedded five feet and a half deep in the solid 
rock. . This situation refers it to a period 
so remote, that even an antediluvian exis. 
tence is attributed to it. 

Population, &c.—In Great Britain, the 
number of individuals in a state to bear 
arms, from the age of 15 to 60 is 2,744,847. 
The number of marriages is about 98,030 
yearly; and it has been remarked,. that in 
63 of these unions there were only 3 which 
had no issue. The number of deaths is 
about 332,708 yearly, which makes nearly 
25,502 monthly, 6,398 weekly, 914 daily, 
and 40 hourly. ‘The. deaths among’ the 
women are in proportion to those of the 
men as 50 to 54. The married women 
live longer than those who continue in ce- 
libacy. In the country, the mean term of 
the number of children produced by each 
marriage is 4; in towns the proportion is ‘7 
for every two marriages. The number of 
married women is to the general number of 
individuals of the sex as 1 to 3! and the 
number of married men to that of all the 
individuals of the male sex, is 3to 5. The 
number of widows is to that of the widow- 
ers as 3 to 1: but the number of widows 
who marry again is to that of widowers in 
the same case, as 7 to 4. The individuals 
who inhabit elevated situations live longer 
than those who reside in less elevated 
places. The half of the individuals die 
before attaining the age of 17 years. The 
number of twins is to that of ordinary 
births as | to 65. According to calculations 
founded on the bills of mortality, one indi- 
vidual only in 3,126 attains the age of 100 
years. ‘The number of births of the male 
sex is to that of the female sex as 96 to 96. 
—Edinburgh Phil. Journal. 

Culture of Turnips.—The following is’a 
successful method employed by Mr.Knight, 
of Downton, in the culture of turnips im 
seasons like the present. “ The manure 
was taken from the heap, and immediately 
spread, and the seed was sown in large 
quantities, about four pounds to an acre, 
upon the dung without loss of time. The 
ground was then immediately collected 
into what are called out-bout ridges of 27 
inches ‘wide, that being just half the or- 
dinary spate between the wheels of a cart 
or waggon. * The ‘seed was thus chiefly 
collected into the middle of the ridge, and 
intermixed with the moist manure. ‘Tt in 
consequence immediately vegetated, ‘and 
the plants were seen to risé dbundatitly én 
the tops of the ridges, the most favourable 
situation for their future growth. 1 hive 
seen this mode of culture succeed. perfectly, 
when every other has failed. I will: fake 
the opportunity of pointing out some ‘pur- 
poses, to which common fern ‘may be ap- 
plied with advantage in seasons, which, -like 
the present, threaten a deficiency of food 
for cattle during ‘the succeeding wiriter. 
Some years ago, I cut bétore- Midsummer, ‘a 
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using it for litter only ; and I found that 
both my cows and horses ate it with avidity, 
and appeared to thrive upon it. This. plant 
contains a very large portion of mucilage at 
this season, and also of saline matter; which 
render the manure obtained from it ex- 
tremely valuable.”’ 

Earthquake.—At the end of October, an 
earthquake was experienced at Shirauz, m 
Persia, which destroyed many buildings ; 
and, among other national monuments, 
overthrew the celebrated tombs of Hafiz 
and Saadi. ‘Thus, two years in succes- 
sion has this part of the world been visited 
by the same appalling phenomenon. 

Vaccination.—In other countries of Eu- 
rope general vaccination is ordered by 
government: no one who has not had cow- 
pox or small-pox can be confirmed, put to 
school, apprenticed, or married. Small- 
pox inoculation is prohibited; if it appears 
in any house, that house is put under qua- 
rantine. By such means the mortality from 
the small-pox in 1818 had been prodigiously 
lessened. In Copenhagen, it was reduced 
from 5,500 during 12 years to 158 during 
16 years. In Prussia it was reduced from 
40,000 annually to less than 3,000; and in 
Berlin, in 1819, only 25 persons died of 
this disease. In Bavaria only five persons 
died of small-pox in eleven years, and in 
the principality of Anspach it was com- 
pletely exterminated. In England, on the 
other hand, in England, the native coun- 
try of this splendid and invaluable discovery, 
where every man acts on these subjects as 
he likes, crowds of the poor go unvaccinat- 
ed; they are permitted not only to imbibe 
the sma!l-pox themselves, but to go abroad 
and scatter the venom on those they meet. 
A few years agoit broke out in Norwich, and 
carried off more persons in one year than 
had ever been destroyed in that city by any 
one disease, except the plague. A similar 
epidemic raged at Edinburgh; and last 
year it destroyed within one of 1,300 per- 
sons in the London bills of mortality. 

Law.—It appears from a return made to 
the House of Commons in 1822, that a 
near relation of the Lord Chancellor has 
received from him a grant of the six fol- 
lowing ottices:—I. Register of aftidavits 
in the Court of Chancery; 2. Clerk of the 
letters-patent to the Court of Chancery ; 
3. Receiver of the fines of Lunatics: 4 
One of the Cursitors for London and Mid- 
Chet in een ore 

y sion; and 6. The grant 
of the office for the execution of the laws 
and statutes concerning bankrupts, in re- 
version likewise. All of these offices are 
for life, and all of them are executed b 
deputy. The annual amount of each is 
set down in the report at the several sums 
of 1,260). 14s. 10d 5 4511. 5s. 5d.: 581] Qs, « 
5001,; LOSI; and 4,554. ; d a 
them are believed to be eo er 
a a 0 be rated much below 

: value. Of the four first 


i ROW in actual possession, receiving 
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from thefn probably not much less than 
3.5001. a year, and should he survive the 
occupant of the other two, the reversion 
will swell his income to about 9,0001. 9 
year, It certainly is true that the Lord 
Chancellor has in strictness right to bestow 
these places upon whom he pleases; but 
the gentlemen alluded to has never done, 
or been required to do, any service to the 
law ; and whether Lord Eldon holds bene. 
ficial appointments himself, or confers them 
on his immediate connexions, a certain 
degree of moderation ought never to be 
disregarded.—Miller on the State of the 
Civil Law. 

The Stone.—M. Thibault (de l’Orme), 
a young medical professor of great distinc. 
tion in France, has just presented to the 
Academy of Surgery in Paris, a paper in 
which he describes a new method of dis- 
solving the stone in the bladder. Few in- 
ventions have laid under contribution ® 
greater number of the sciences, and few 
have ever promised more happy results. 
A most ingeniously constructed instrument 
conducts into the bladder a little pocket, 
very thin in its texture, but capable of re- 
sisting the action of the strongest acids. 
By an admirable mechanical contrivance, 
the stone is enclosed in the pocket, which 
is subsequently closed in such a manner as 
to prevent the possibility of the escape of 
any of the liquids which are injected into 
it. The action of the dissolvents, power- 
ful in itself, is augmented by the electrical 
current of the voltaic pile, which, alone, 1s 
capable of dissolving the hardest bodies. 
This paper has excited a great sensation; 
and the report of the Academy upon tt, 
which will no doubt contain the details ne- 


_cessary to the elucidation of this most valu- 


able invention, is expected with considera 
ble impatience. 


Translation of Boethius.—By the indus- 
try and research of Mr. Lemon, very eX- 
traordinary and interesting discoveries have 
recently been made in the State Paper 
Oilice. Amongst other valuable papers, an 
entire translation of Boethius, by Queen 
Elizabeth ; the prose in the hand writing of 
her Majesty’s Secretary, and the whole of 
the poetry in the Queen’s own autograph. 
Parts of a poetical translation of Huiace, 
written by the Queen, have likewise been 
found. What is far more important, as it 
relates to the history of that period, nearly 
all the documents connected wlth the events 
that occured during the reign of Henry 
VIII., especially the King’s various di- 
vorces, have likewise been brought to 
light; particularly the whole case of Cathe- 
rine Howard. It is intended to submit 
these literary and historical relies to his 
Majesty. 

t | Waviyation of Bal'sons.—In Mr. Jolliffe’s 
larrative of his recent balloon excursion 
from Regent’s Park, in company with M. 
Cornillot, he sa“ ¥ think I may assert, 
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with confidence, that a balloon may, with- 

out difficulty, be impelled in an horizontal 
direction, at any required point of eleva- 
tion; at the distance, for example, of two 
or three hundred yards from the earth s 
eurface —and that wishing to take “a sail in 
the air,’ may gratify his inclination (if con- 
fned within the limits just mentioned), 
without incurring any greater risk than that 
to wish he would be subjected should le 
choose to ‘swim in a gondola." _ 

Egyptian Antiquity. — Chevalier Dro- 
vetti has presented to the king of France a 
remarkable monument of antiquity, which 
he found at Sais in Egypt. It consists of 
a single piece of rose-coloured granite, 
eight feet three inches ( French) in height, 
five feet one inch in breadth, and four feet 
eight inches in depth. The sides are all 
ornamented with hieroglyphics, which M. 
Champollion Figeac expounds to mean, 
Ist. that this stone was dedicated to Neith, 
the tutelar goddess of the city of Sais; 
Qdly. that in the niche or opening in the 
front of this sanctuary was encaged and fed 
her living symbol, a vulture ; 3dly. that the 
stone was consecrated by the Amasis. 
Net-se, the son of Neith, who is the Amasis 
of the 26th Egyptian dynasty, a native of 
Sais, and the same who, after a reign of 
forty years, was vanquished by Cambyses. 
This makes the date of the monument 
between 330 and 570 years before the Chris- 
tian era. 

Russia. — The agricultural society of 
Moscow, over which Prince Galitzin pre- 
sides, and to which the late Emperor 
Alexander gave a considerable grant of 
land near Moscow, for the purpose of esta- 
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blishing a farm, is going on very pros- 
perously. It has already collected in its 
school above eighty pupils from various 
parts of Russia, even from Kamskatcha ; 
and the journal of its proceedings has been 
so much in demand, that it has been found 
necessary to reprint the volume for the first 
two years. 

Idol.—Captain Coe, commander of the 
squadron in the East-Indies, has presented 
to the Cambridge University an alabaster 
statue of a Burmese idol, taken from the 
sacred grove near Ava, and two religious 
books beautifully executed on the palmyra 
leaf, to which none but the Burmese priests 
are permitted to have access. 

Navigation of Rivers.—A. M. Lagnel 
has constructed a machine which is at pre- 
sent at work on the Rhone, by which he 
contrives to tow vessels against the stream 
at the rate of three quarters of a league in 
the hour; the ordinary rate of vessels 
towed by horses being two leagues and a 
half, or three leagues a day. He has pre- 
sented a model of this machine, on the 
scale of an inch to a foot, to the French 
Academy of Sciences. 

Discovery of a new Island.—In July last 
the Pollux Dutch sloop of war, Captain 
Eeg, discovered a new and well-peopled 
island in the Pacific, to which the name of 
Nederlandich Island was given. Its lati- 
tude and longitude laid down at 7° 10° S. 
and 177’ 33’ 16” E. from Greenwich. The 
natives were athletic and fierce, great 
thieves ; and, from their shewing no symp- 
toms of fear when muskets were dis- 
charged, evidently unacquainted with the 
effects of fire arms. 
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POLITICAL OCCURRENCES, &c. 


The present month, though barren in 
parliamentary debates, has been very fruit- 
ful with respect to the electioneering spirit 
that has pervaded it. From the Sth, no- 
thing of consequence has occurred either in 
or out of Parliament (whose session 
though prolific in. point-of acts has been 
somewhat destitute of importance), but the 
hose, tumult and party violence of London 
and provincial elections. To begin as in 
duty bound with the imetropolis, after a 
severe struggle, Messieurs Thompson, 
Waithman, Wood and Ward, have been re- 
turned members for the City, to the exclusion 
— Right Honourable the Lord Mayor 
(Venables). At Southwark.a contest still 
more severe has taken place, which however 
7 terminated, contrary to expectation, in 
© re-election of Sir Robert Wilson, of 


Spanish and i : 
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Sinan nental celebrity. One 
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excitement requisite to 
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Lehented sions of this nature. 


like a lion, 


tance occurred during this election, 
Mey serve to convey an idea of the 
stir up the public 
The ce- 
valette was every day-exhibited, 
on the hustings, in order that 





not one of the achievements of Sir Robert 
in the cause of liberty should be overlooked. 
This clap-trap, we understand, was got up 
by means of his managing Committee, at 
least, so says report. Throughout the coun- 
try peace, if we except Preston, has been 
hitherto tolerably well preserved. Here 
Cobbett, the indefatigable plebeian Cobbett, 
has been ruling in all his plenitude of inso- 
lence and vulgarity. Not only has he con- 
trived with his usual adroit felicity to turn 
all his staunchest admirers into enemies ; 
but, after going through the whole vocabu- 
lary of Billingsgate, and bespattering Mes- 
sieurs Wood, Stanley and Barrie, with the 
mud showers of his abuse, has fairly given 
his Committee the slip, and bolted for afew 
days (to usea sporting term) from the Pres- 
ton course. At Ilchester, Hunt has ren- 
dered himself equally notorious; but, by 
displaying greater command of temper, and 
giving in more shrewdly, as it were to local 
prejudices, has rendered himselfne contemp- 
tible opponent of Sir T. Lethbridge. At 
Reading party-spirit has been carried to an 
unusual excess : the inhabitants of this bo- 
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rough have from time immemorial been re- 
formers in the most extended seuse of the 
word; Mr. Moneck,though himself aWhig and 
professing the most enlightened principles 
of the party, is yet not sufficiently a party- 
man to please this peculiar borough. — Con- 
sequently, though he “ hath made his elec- 
tion sure,” he has been notwithstanding 
unpopular, inasmuch as his conduct has been 
throughout contrasted with that of Mr. 
Spence, his favourite and successful col- 
league. In Northumberland the cause of 
the ministry has been chiefly triumphant ; 
the same, with one or two exceptions, 
throughout Wales. At Westmoreland, how- 
ever, the mighty struggle between Broug- 
ham and the supremacy of the Lowthers, 
has already taken place. All parts of the 
north are convulsed with the impending 
struggle; party-spirit rages throughout, toan 
wigovernable excess, and it is as yeta moot 
point whether the great advocates of Aris- 
tocracy and Protestantism, or the eloquent 
upholders of Whiggism and Catholic Eman- 
cipation will gain the day. A word or two 
before we quit the subject of elections, 
on this last topic. The ‘ No Popery” 
cry, as it is somewhat quaintly called, has 
now become feeble in voice and spirit; it 
is no longer the sine qua non of a member 
of pariiament ; for many have been elected, 
who are not only in favour of the Catholics, 
but have even distinguished themselves 
(Brougham for instance) by the most vio- 
lent and decided measures in their behalf: 
this is an instance of the spread of intel- 
lect and the “ march of mind,” as Mr. 
Brougham observed on the hustings. We 
have nothing further to mention in our po- 
litical summary which must of course be 
brief, on the subject of home polities ; with 
respect to the continent all has been 
equally pacific: the Emperor Nicholas 
still perseveres in his intentions of fellow- 
ing the footsteps of Alexander, and has 
already transmitted overtures of a pacific 
nature to the Reis Effendi at Constantino- 
ple. The poor Greeks meanwhile, in 
the midst of all this show of mildness and 
humanity, seem unanimously devoted to 
mnt or slaughter of the most fiend- 
Nove seg he rae ee 

uring the brightest ages of Grecian 
glory, did these _hoble-minded warriors 
evince truer patriotism than they have 
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done for these ten years past. But all 
is vain; they are doomed to destruction, 
and the pinnacles of Saint Sophia drip with 
the blood of the Tonian heroes. Ibrahim 
Pacha is yet at Trippolitza, awaiting only 
due reinforcement in order to enable him 
to commence operations against Napoli dj 
Romania. Lord Cochrane has promised 
to talk to him. Spain still preserves its 
legitimate claims to barbarism and bigotry, 
and has the singular merit of being a cen. 
tury behind the rest of Europe in all arts 
of politeness and humanity. France is 
quiet and jesuitical: and Portugal, though 
at the commencement of the month it 
seemed threatened (through the intrigues of 
the Queen mother) with anarchy, has by 
good luck escaped all civil and political re. 
volution. The partial rebellion of Saint Pe- 
tersburgh has been reduced; the insurgents 
have been banished to Siberia; and this, 
with the account of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria’s dangerous indisposition (which we 
merely notice en passant) completes our 
digest of the month. 





New Encuisn Peers. — Whitehall, 
June 13, 1826.—His Majesty has been 
pleased to create the following new Peers 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Frederick William Earl of Bristol, to be 
Earl Jermyn of Horningsherth, Suffolk, 
and Marquess of Bristol. 

William Marquess of Thomond, to be 
Baron Tadcaster, of Tadeaster, York. 

Ulick John Marquess of Clanricarde to 
be Baron Somerhill, of Somerhill, Kent. 

James Earl of Balcarras, to be Baron 
Wigad, of Haigh-Hall, Lancaster. 

Thomas Viscount Northland, to be Baron 
Ranfurly, of Ramphorlie, Renfrew. 

Sir Charles Long, Knight, &e. to be 
Baron Farnborough, of Bromley Hill Place, 
Kent. 

Sir John Fleming Leicester, Bart. tobe 
ga de Tabley, of Tabley-House, Ches- 
er. 

James Archibald Stuart Wortley Mae- 
kenzie, Esq. to be Baron Wharncliffe, of 
Wortley, York. 

Charles Duncombe, Esq. to be Baron 
Feversham, of Duncombe Park, York. 

Charles Rose Ellis, Esq. to be Baron 
Seaford, of Seaford, Sussex. 
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VON WEBER. 

June 5.—Carl Maria Von Weber was 
born on the 18th of December 1786, at 
the town of Entin, in Holstein, From his 
earliest years he evinced the POssessio if 
superior talents, which were leaheent ‘uc 
the unremitting and anxious solicitude . 
his father, under whose superintendance he 
received a liberal and Classical education. 


His time was devoted to the study of musie 
and painting; but, manifesting a decided 
preference for the former, he was, when 
ten years of age, placed under the tuition 
of Heuschkel, to whose instructions he 
was indebted for much of the energy and 
effective style of his performance on the 
plano-forte. With this learned and eminent 
professor he remained a twelvemonth, after 
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hich he successively prosecuted his studies 
_ ee hel Haydn, Kalcher, and Vog- 
ler. His first publication appeared in 1798, 
and consisted of six fugues In four parts, 
distinguished for purity and correctness, 
and which received a favourable notice in 
the “ Musikalische Zeitung.’ It was while 
with Kalcher that he began to devote him- 
self exclusively to the study of operatic 
music, and it was under the inspection of 
that master that his opera of Die Macht 
der Leibe und des Weins, (the Power of 
Love and Wine) was written. This, with 
a mass, and some other pieces composed at 
the same period, was subsequently destroy- 
ed. In 1800, he produced his opera of 
Das Waldmadchen (the Girl of the Wood) 
which was performed with great success 
at Vienna, Prague, and St. Petersburgh. 
Considering it, however, as an immature 
performance, Weber used every effort to 
check its circulation, and having carefully 
revised and re-arranged it, it was re-pub- 
lished in the year 1806, under the title of 
“ Svlyana.’’ A notice of this opera in the 
“ Musikalische Zeitung,” suggested to the 
mind of Weber the idea of composing in 
an entirely new style, and of reviving the 
use of the ancient wind instruments. With 
this view, he composed, in 1801, the opera 
of ‘ Peter Schnell and his Neighbours.” 
Although it met with little success on its 
performance at Augsburg, the high praise 
conferred upon it by Michael Haydn, shews 
it to have been a work of great merit. 

In the progress of a journey which he 
made in 1802 to Leipsic, Hamburgh, and 
Holstein, he collected and studied all the 
works which treated of the theory of music ; 
but, entertaining doubts as to the correct- 
ness of the rules laid down in most of them, 
he recommenced the study of harmony from 
its very elements, with the view of forming 
a system of his own, in which he combined 
many original ideas with the best rules of 
the ancient, and the improvements of the 
modern masters. His analysis of Sebastian 
Bach’s “ Vogler, 12 Chorale,” is a work 
of much research, and of great utility. ‘In 
the year 1804, on the completion of his 
musica] education under the Abbé Vogler, 
he accepted the offer of the directorship of 
music at Breslau, where he resided until 
the year 1806, when the commencement 
of the war in Prussia obliged him to leave 
that city. While at Breslau, he composed 
his opera of “ Riibezahl,” or Number Nip. 
x. 1806, he accepted an offer from the 
fo € of Wurtemberg, and removed to 
— in Silesia, where he composed two 
Km “_ several concertos, and other 

. e also produced his “* Sylvana,”’ 

a Cantata, “ Der erste Tori,” some over- 
tures and several ] ieee , ; 

fine. Tal solo pieces for the piayo- 

ae he made a successful tour 

and on be enor Munich, and Berlin, 

1s return composed, under the 

his operetta of Abon Hassan. 
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In 1813, Weber visited Prague, where 
for three years he was engaged in remodel- 
ing the opera of that city. At Prague he 
composed his Cantata, Kampf und Sieg, 
and a melo-drama, entitled Preciosa, or, the 
Gypsey Girl. The German cities now vied 
with each other in making him the most 
advantageous offers, all of which he refused, 
until invited to Dresden, for the purpose of 
forming there a German opera. ‘This ap-~ 
pointment he held until his death. 

His celebrated opera of Der Freischiitz, 
was produced at Berlin, on the 2Ist of 
June 1821; and in November 1823, his 
Euryanthe was performed at Vienna, but 
did not succeed Der Freischiitz first ap-. 
peared in an English dress at the English. 
Opera House, in the summer of the year 
1824, where its success was such as to in- 
duce the managers of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane Theatres to bring it out at their 
respective houses in the ensuing winter. 
With some slight alterations in the story, 
and aided by the most magnificent scenery,. 
the popularity of Der Freischiitz was un- 
equalled and led to an invitation to its 
author to visit England, to compose an 
opera expressly for the English stage. 
The offer was accepted, and he fulfilled his. 
engagement by the production of Oberon, 
which was performed at Covent Garden on 
the 12th of May, in the present year, 

His health was evidently much impaired 
previously to his arrival in England, and, 
since his residence in this country, it. 
gradually become worse until the 3d of. 
June, when his disorder (a pulmonary af- 
fection of long standing) received so sudden 
and violent an accession, as to preclude all 
hope of recovery. On the morning of Mon- 
day, June 5, he died at the house of Sir 
G. Grant, in Great Portland Street. He 
was found dead upon his pillow, his head 
resting upon his hand, as though he had 
passed from life without a struggle. The 
following Wednesday, June 7, had been 
fixed upon for an attempt to revisit his 
native country. 

The opera of Der Freischiitz, with all the 
original music, was to have been performed 
at Covent Garden Theatre, for the benefit 
and under the superintendence of the com- 
poser, but his increasing indisposition pre- 
venting his attendance, it was postpcned. 
On the 26th of May, Weber gave a concert 
at the Argyll Rooms, at which he presided, 
Amongst other new compositions with 
which he delighted the audience, was a song 
from Lalla Rookh, composed for Miss 
Stephens, and which he himself accompa- 
nied on the piano-forte. The melody only 
of this song has been committed to paper, 
the composer supplying the accompani- 
ments from memory. Weber is understood 
to have left but one work in manuscript, of 
any importance, a production which was to: 
be entitled “* Kunstler Laben” (Life of Ar- 
tists) upon. which he had been employed 
several years, It consists of a narrative of: 
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the principal events of his life, with observa- 
tions on great musical works and on the 
most eminent of ancient and modern com- 

sers. He was the author of many arti- 
cles in the Leipzig Musical Gazette, and 
also in the Alendzeitung, an evening paper 
of Dresden. 

He has left a widow and two children. 
On the 2ist of June, his remains were 
interred with great solemnity in the Roman 
Catholic Chapel, in Moor Fields, most of 
the distinguished characters in the theatri- 
cal and musical world attendingas mourners. 
At the close of the funeral service, Mo- 
zart’s Requiem was sung by the whole 
choir.—-The following is the inscription on 
the coffin plate :— 

Hic jacet Carotus Maria FREYHERR 
Von Weser. Nuper Prefectus Musicorum 
Sacelli Regii Apud Regum Saxonum Natus 
Urbe Eutin, inter Saxones Die X VI. De- 
cembris MDCCLXXXVI. Mortuis Lon- 
dint Die V. Junii MDCCCXXVI. 
Anno Quadrigesimo Atatis Sue. 

THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

May 16.—Her Majesty the Empress 
Elizabeth Alexrowna, relict of the late 
Emperor Alexander (before her marriage 
the Princess Louisa Maria Augusta), was 
the second daughter of the Hereditary 
Prince Charles Louis of Baden, who died 
in 1801. She was born on the 24th of 
January 1779, and married in 1793. Her 
Majesty's eldest sister is the Queen Dow- 
ager of Bavaria: her youngest sisters are 
Frederica, late Queen of Sweden, and the 
Hereditary Grand Duchess of Hesse 
Darmstadt. Her imperial Majesty never 
recovered the shock which she sustained on 
the death of the Emperor, upon whom, 
during his last illness, she attended with 
unremitting and devoted affection. A pro- 
clamation issued on the occasion of her 
death, thus concludes :—“ This afflicting 
event took place after a long sickness both 
of mind and body, which ended in a total 
extinction of the vital powers, so that her 
Majesty, on her way from Taganrok, was 
obliged to stop in the town of Beleff, in 
the government of Tver, where she died.” 

SIR ARCHIBALD MACDONALD. 

May 18— The Right Honourable Sir 
Archibald Macdonald, Bart. late Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, was a member 
of the very ancient house of Macdonald, a 
family of Norwegian origin, and long inde- 
pendent of the Scottish kings. He was 
born in the year 1747, the third and pos- 
thumous son of Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
of Margaret Montgomery, daughter of 
Alexander, ninth Earl of Egli ; 

giintown, He 

was consequently uncle to Godfrey Bos- 

ville Macdonald, the pres 

he present Baron Mac- 

donald, of State, inthe Countyof Antrim 

He was bred to the English bar, but his 
practice lying chiefly in Scotch ; 

never very extensiv rs xy ong 

ye e. Good fortune, how- 
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ever, introduced him to the acquaintance 
of Lady Louisa Levison Gower, the eldest 
daughter of the late Marquess of Stafford, 
to whom he was united on the 26th of De. 
cember 1777. He Was soon afterwards 
elected M.P., for the Borough of Hindon ; 
and, in the year 1780, he was, through the 
interest of the Stafford family, appointed 
King’s counsel, and raised to the dignity 
of a Welsh judge. At the general election 
in the same year, he was returned M.P, 
for Newcastle-under-Line. As a parlia. 
mentary speaker, he is understood to have 
been easy and fluent, perspicuous and con- 
cise. Lord Stafford, on joining the Pitt 
administration, procured for him in 1784, 
the office of Solicitor General ; and, in 1788, 
on the promotion of Sir Pepper Arden to 
be Master of the Rolls, he was knighted, 
and appointed Attorney-General in his 
room. After a few years longer practice at 
the bar, he was promoted to be Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, having been pre- 
viously called to the degree of Serjeant at 
Law. As ajudge, he conducted himself 
with great candour and impartiality ; in pri- 
vate life, he was distinguished by the most 
amiable and gentlemanly manners. By his 
marriage with Lady Louisa Gower, he had 
five children, two or three of whom, we 
believe, survive their parent. One of his 
daughters, a beautiful, elegant, and inte- 
resting young woman, died at Lisbon, in 
the year 1802, shortly after her arrival 
there in the hope of recovering her health. 
Sir Archibald Macdonald was created a 
Baronet of the United Kingdom, on the 
27th of November 1813. He died at his 
house, Duke Street, Westminster, where 
he had resided many years. 





LORD INGESTRIE. 

May 23.—Charles Thomas, Viscount 
Ingestrie, the second son of Earl Talbot, 
was born on the IIth of July 1802. His 
lordship, who had been some time upon 
the continent, was taking his usual ride in 
the Park at Vienna, when his ‘horse ran 
away with, and threw him, and he was 
taken up dead. It is remarkable that, on 
the day after his lordship’s death, one of 
his younger brothers met with an accident 
while driving a horse unaccustomed to 
harness, through the Park at Ingestrie in 
a low carriage on four wheels. The horse 
set off at full speed and attempted to leap 
a gate. In consequence the shafts broke, 
and the young nobleman falling forward, 
had his thigh forced with such violence 
between the front of the carriage and the 
gate, that it received a severe fracture. 





THE DUKE OF MONTMORENCY LAVAL, 

March.—The Duke Matthieu de Mont- 
morency Laval, cousin of the Duke of 
Montmorency, the Premier Christian 
Baron of France, was born at Paris, in the 
year 1767. Matthieu is an early Christian 
name in this family, having been borne in 
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elfth century by Montmorency, the 
Gaal Constable of France, who married @ 
daughter of Henry I. of England. From 
that time to the present, the Montmoren- 
cies have filled some of the highest stations 
under the French monarchy. The subject 
of this sketch, when a boy, served in 
America, in the regimeat of Auvergne, 
which was commanded by his father, Vis- 
count de Laval. On his return to France, 
he obtained the reversion of a captaincy in 
the guards of the Count d’Artois. W hen 
the states-general were convoked, he was 
elected as their deputy by the nobility of 
the Bailiwick of Montfort 1’ Amausy : 
and being a young man, animated with the 
grand ideas of liberty, then prevalent, he 
was the first to deposit on the table of the 
Constituent Assembly, his titles of nobility, 
as a sacrifice to the new and fascinating 
doctrine of equality. Soon finding, how- 
ever, that liberty, as enjoyed by the French 
revolutionists, was the sanction of murder 
and every atrocious crime, he became a 
voluntary exile, and, in Switzerland, he 
found an asylum at Coppet, the residence 
of Madame de Staé#l. With that celebrat- 
ed woman he formed a friendship which re- 
mained unbroken till her death. The exe- 
cution of his brother, which took place in 
1794, affected him deeply, and he endea- 
voured to find consolation in the duties of 
religion. In 1795, he returned to France, 
only to be thrown into prison, from which, 
however, he was after some time released, 
and allowed toremain unmolested for seve- 
ral years. At that period he refused to 
accept any office, led a sort of monastic 
life, and devoted himself to works of charity. 
In 1811, his friendship with Madame de 
Staél drew upon him the punishment of 
exile ; and, although he obtained his recal, 
he was always kept under the surveillance 
of the police. On the overthrow of Buona- 
parte, in 1814, the Viscount de Montmo- 
rency was the first to hasten to Nanci, to 
join Monsieur, now Charles X., whom he 
accompanied to Paris as his aid-de-camp, 
and received a distinction still more flatter- 
ing, the appointment of Chevalier d’hon- 


neur to the Duchesse d’Angouleme. -In- 


pursuance of this duty, he attended the 
princess to Bourdeaux, and, after seeing 
her safe to London, ‘he joined Louis 
XVITI. at Ghent. By the battle of 
Waterloo, he was again restored to his 
Country, and called to the house of peers, 
in which assembly he has been generally 
regarded as an ultra-royalist. When, in 
1821, his party gained the ascendancy, he 
Was admitted into the cabinet, as minister for 
the foreign department. In conjunction with 

-de Chateaubriand, he was sometime after 
despatched to the congress of Verona. His 
conduct upon that occasion was universally 
admitted to be frank and honourable ; but, 
m Consequence of his differing in opinion 
with M. de Villele, respecting the expedi- 


ton of the French into Spain, he found it 
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expedient to resign his ministerial office. 
Louis XVIII. was then pleased to testify 
his opinion of his services by raising him 


to a dukedom. Montmorency remained 
ever afterwards out of office; but he en- 
joyed the unbounded personal confidence 
of the royal family, by whom the extreme 
fervour of his religious sentiments was not 
regarded as any defect of character. On 
the contrary, it was probably the cause_of 
his being selected-to superintend the studies 
of the young Duke de Bourdeaux. The 
Duke was recently chosen a member of the 
French Academy; but, at the reading of 
his inaugural speech, he appeared to be 
suffering under a serious illness which rapid- 
ly grew worse, and, about the middle of 
March, he was considered to be in immi- 
nent danger: he seemed shortly after to 
recover a little, but the hope proved fallaci- 
ous. He went to several churches to offer 
up his thanksgivings: at the church of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, he had scarcely knelt 
down, when, by a sudden and fatal shock 

he fell dead on the pavement ! : 





DR. MILNER. 

The Rev. John Milner, p.p., Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Castaballa, in Ireland, 
and Vicar Apostolic for the Middle Dis- 
trict of England, died at Wolverhampton, 
in the early part of May. This divine, 
distinguished equally as an antiquary, @ 
theologian, and a party writer, was educa- 
ted at St. Omer’s. When he took orders, 
he became priest to a Roman Catholic con- 
gregation at Winchester. The warmth with 
which he advocated the cause of the Church 
of Rome, both in writing and preaching, 
obtained for him the appointment of bishop. 
On the agitation of the Catholic question 
some years ago, the Irish priesthood nomi- 
nated him the agent for the management of 
their cause in England; but his conduct 
in the affair of the veto, and some of his 
assumptions, so much offended the Roman- 
ists in this country, that several strong 
resolutions were passed respecting his con- 
duct. He afterwards repaired to Rome 
with other Irish prelates, to get a declara- 
tion rescinded, by which our sovereign was 
allowed a veto in the appointment of Catho- 
lic Bishops. To those who are desirous 
ef tracing the literary, theological, and 
political career of Dr. Milner, the subjoin- 
ed list of his works may prove accept- 
able :—Discourse on his Majesty’s Reco- 
very, 8v0. 1789; Discourse delivered at the 
Consecration of Dr. William Gibson, 
Bishop of Acanthos, 8vo, 1791; Certain 
Considerations on Behalf of the Roman 
Catholics, 8vo. 1791. The Divine 
Right of Episcopacy 8vo. 1791 ; Historical 
and Critical Inquiry into the Existence and 
Character of St. George, Patron of En- 
gland, 8vo., 1792; Ecclesiastical Demo- 
eracy detected, 8vo. 1792; Funeral Ora- 
tion delivered on Occasion of the Murder . 
of Louis XVI, 8vo. 1793; A Reply to the 
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rt published by the Cisalpine,Club, on 
the Protestation, 8vo. 1795; Dissertation 
on the Modern Style of altering Ancient 
Cathedrals, 4to. 1793; The History and 
Survey of the Antiquities of Winchester, 
Ato. 1799; Letters to a Prebendary, being 
an Answer to Reflections on Popery, by 
the Rev. Dr. Sturges, 4to. 1800; An 
Elucidation of the Conduct of Pope Pius 
VII.: with respect to the Bishops and 
Ecclesiastical Affairs of France, Svo. 1802 ; 
The Case of Conscience solved, in answer 
to Mr. Reeves, on the Coronation Oath, 
Svo. 1802; A View of the Chief Argu- 
ments against the Catholic Petition, 8vo. 
1805; A Pastoral Address to the Catholics 
of the Middle District, 8vo. 1806 ; Authen- 
tic Documents relative to the miraculous 
Cure of Winifred White, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, at St. Winifred’s Well, in Flintshire, 
8vo. 1806; Inquiry into certain Vulgar 
Opinions concerning the Catholic Inhabi- 
tants and Antiquities of Ireland, 8vo. 1808 ; 
An Examination of an Article in the An- 
tijacobin Review, on Sir John Cox Hippes~ 
ley’s Additional Observations, 8vo. 1808. 
Substance of a Sermon preached at the 
Blessing of the Catholic Chapel of St. 
Chad, Birmingham, 8vo. 1809; An Eluci- 
dation of the Veto, 8vo. 1810; Letters on 
the Question respecting the Veto intro- 
duced into the House of Commons by Mr. 
Ponsonby, 8vo. 1810; Instructions ad- 
dressed to the Catholics of the Midland 
Counties of England, 8vo. 1811; Treatise 
on the Ecclesiastical Architecture of Eng- 
land, 8vo. 1811; A short Pamphlet in No. 
VI. of the Pamphieteer on the Catholic 
Question, &c. 





























































DR. SYMMONS. 

April 27.—The Rey. Charles Symmons, 
D.D. who died at his villa, at Chiswick, 
where he had resided many years, was a 
native of Wales. The early part of his 
collegiate education was at Clare-hall, 
Cambridge ; but was afterwards incorpo- 
rated of Jesus College, Oxford, where, in 
the year 1794, he took his bachelor’s and 
doctor's degrees. He, at that period held 
the rectory of Narbeth, in Pembrokeshire, 
and was one of the prebendaries of Brecon. 
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Living in retirement at Chiswick, Dr 
Symmons greatly distinguished ‘himself jp 
the literary world, The loss, however, of 
his son and daughter—young persons of 
considerable talent, and of still greater 
promise,—in comparatively early life, im. 
parted a melancholy tinge to his character, 
In politics he was a stern and unbendi 
whig ; and he enjoyed the friendship of 
the late and present Marquesses of Lang. 
downe, Charles Fox, Dr. Parr, &c. 

In the capacity of editor, reviewer, com- 
mentator, or biographer, Dr. Symmons 
was incessently occupied. His best known 
original publications were as follow:—A 
Sermon for the Benefit of decayed Clergy. 
men in the Diocese of St. David’s 1789; 
Inez, a Dramatic Poem, 8vo. 1797; The 
Life of John Milton, 8vo. 1806; The 
Prose Works of John Milton, with the 
Life of the Author, 7 vols., Svo. 1806; 
Poems by Caroline Symmons, and Charles 
Symmons, p.p., 8vo. 1813; A Version of 
The Aneid of Virgil, 4to. 1817, and second 
edition, 2 vols, 8vo. 1820; and, very re- 
cently, a ].ife of Shakespeare, prefixed to 
Mr. Singer’s edition ofthe works of our great 
dramatist. Refuting the calumnies of Dr. 
Johnson, his Life of Milton is one of the 
best specimens of biography in the English 
language. His translations, however, of 
some of the Latin and Italian poems. of 
Milton, are far inferior to those of Cowper. 
In his Life of Shakespeare, Dr. Symmons 
has evinced a keen perception and a lively 
feeling of the exalted genius of his subject. 
His translations of Virgil’s A£neid, is also 
a masterly work. Summarily, it may be 
said of him, that he was a profound scholar, 
a writer of great elegance and animation, 
both’ in prose and verse; a man of a truly 
benevolent heart and liberal mind. He 
was an occasional contributor to the 
Monthly Review; and at one period, he 
was connected with the British Press 
newspaper. In him, that excellent insti- 
tution, the Literary Fund, - possessed one 
of its warmest and most efficient sup- 
porters. We think it creditable to his 
literary judgment, that he was a staunch 


believer in the authenticity of Rowley’s 
Poems. 
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venture to form a judgment, for the suddenness of seizure, and the urgency of the symp- 
toms induce all parties to apply instantly for assistance. ~ But he is convinced that with 
common attention, it is a perfectly mid disorder. It runs its course with the aid of 
medicine, in about five or six days, and appears to leave no dregs behind it. The con- 
valescence is as rapid as the attack was unexpected ; and this indeed may be laid down as 
a rule of very general application in the practice of medicine. The disease itself appears 
to consist ina disturbed condition of the functions of the upper bowels, particularly the 
stomach and liver. In some cases, the disorder spreads upwards, so as to interfere with 
the offices of the diaphragm and lungs. In other cases the inferior portions of the ali- 
mentary canal participate in the derangement. The reporter is inclined to believe that 
distension of the gall bladder is, under common circumstances, the ‘immediate cause of 
many of the most urgent gastric, or bilious symptoms as they are called. Hitherto, it 
does not appear that the quality of the bile, as secreted by the liver, is materially affected. 

By accumulation, it is probably rendered somewhat more viscid and irritating, but it is 
a reasonable supposition, that while the brain and nervous system continue unaffected, 
the secretim of bile will not be seriously interfered with. At a more advanced period of 
the season, especially if the same heated condition of the atmosphere continues which 

has been remarked since the present month began, there is every reason to expect that 
the fever will assume a more formidable character, and be the occasion perhaps of no 

inconsiderable mortality. 

The reporter has continued to experience the beneficial effects of calomel in this 
disease. He looks upon it as the chief weapon in the physician’s hands in this particular 
epidemic. The most useful auxiliaries have proved to be ipecacuanha, and castor oil. 
The former in small and frequently repeated doses, given in combination with the calomel ; 
the latter exhibited occasionally, so as to ensure the effect of the former remedies. Other 
symptoms must be met, as they arise, by the employment of saline effervescing draughts, 
cretacerous mixture with laudanum, or the camphorated mixture with wether. Within the 
last few days, the reporter has observed inflammatory symptoms making their appearance. 
In one or two instances he has taken blood from the arm, and yesterday afternoon he 
found it expedient, in one case, to cover the epigastrium with leeches. ‘These cases may 
perhaps prove the forerunners of some general and important change in the character of 
the epidemic. ‘The great dryness of the atmosphere, so unusual in this climate, which 
has been lately perceptible, is perhaps sufficient to account for the phenomenon, . 

The last ten days of the month of May revived the bronchial affections which had been 
dormant for some time previous. They did not however prove either severe or tedious, 
and now they may be considered as almost entirely eradicated from the catalogue of 
prevailing diseases. Measles and scarlet fever have been very generally met with during 
the last month, but not shewing any particular degree of violence or malignity. The 
reporter has had under his care a considerable number of cases of fever attended with that 
kind of eruption, called by Dr. William erythema. They have all been females, and the 
principal though not the only seat of eruption has been the fore part of the legs. In one 
of these cases the febrile symptoms ran so high as to make it necessary to take blood from 
the arm. | 

Small-pox appears now to be somewhat upon the increase. - Insulated cases of it are to 
be met with in all parts of the town, but happily of a mild character ;—most happily in- 
deed, for painful as it is: at all times, to witness this disease, none but those who are 
daily conversant with it can form an idea of its horrors during the summer months: es- 
pecially when to the confluence which copious perspiration contributes to produce is 
superadded that malignant condition of the blood and humours which long continued heat 
has such a tendency to generate. . ey 

Among the chronic disorders to which the last month has given birth may be ranked, 
those affections of the head which arise from preternatural determination of blood to the 
vessels of the brain. Of these one of the most frequent and most distressing has been 
giddiness. Few sensations are more dreaded than this, and it is seldom allowed therefore 
to continue long without an attempt at medical aid. In some cases it will yield to the, 

operation of an ipecacuanha vomit, but the reporter has more generally found it 
necessary to direct the application of cupping glasses to the back of the neck. The 
telief afforded by them is often instantaneous, and the dexterity with which they are 
applied in the metropolis by professed cuppers renders them a most potent auxiliary in 
the treatment of disease.. ; 

Leprous affections of the skin have been very common since the hot weather set in. 
These complaints appear todepend principally upon some peculiarity in the strueture of 
the skin in certain individuals, and they consequently admit of little or no relief from 
medicinal treatment. pie goa 

Before concluding, the reporter would wish to call the attention of the reader to the 
necessity of great attention to the state of the bowels, at this period of the year. The 
remark may be thought trifling, but it has a more extended bearing than might at first be 
Ae It is not that the-mere confinement of. the bowels is produetive of. any great 
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+s symptom is the first evidence of that heated or excited state of 

we feted will end in the developement of bilious fever ; and it — 

therefore be instantly met by appropriate remedies. A black dose taken in time may gaye 

many a day of miserable oppression. GEORGE GREGORY, M.D, 
8, Upper John-street, Golden-square, June 22, 1826. 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
Dip not our readers require a few relative particulars, we might with much truth and 
ropriety, in respect to the earth’s products, its condition and the stock thereon, adopt. 
ing the soothing and comprehensive phrase of a certain class of our brother watchmen, 
exclaim—all’s well! Would, that we could speak as favourably of the situation and 
prospects of those, through whose never ending and exhausting labours are derived, all 
those indispensable requisites and comforts of existence. But the ease of the labourers, 
with a view to the amendment of their condition, remains yet a puzzle to the most pro- 
found reflection, aided however by the largest share of economic science. The common- 
place assertion of their former adequate gocd circumstances, 1s groundless and futile. 
They never have, in this plentiful and luxurious country, enjoyed the fair and just reward 
of their labours; and even in the best of times a remnant of them has been abandoned 
to something very like starvation. With respect to their masters, we regret to anticipate 
some temporary, perhaps considerable diminution of profits, as the first effect of the pro- 
jected and absolutely necessary amendment of the corn laws; reminding them at the 
same time, of the peculiar advantages derived to their class, during the course of that 
long war patronized by certain classes who now so loudly complain of that enormous 
legacy of debt and taxation which it bequeathed tothe country. Among the various public 
motives for dissolving the corn monopoly, there is a paramount one which needs not be 
specified. 
P The continued showers at the beginning of the month, penetrated to the root; and 
mild weather succeeding, all vegetation assumed that rapid and luxuriant start which had 
been expected. They revived the inert and dormant seeds, changed the pale and sickly 
hue of plants into their natural and beautiful green, and washed off the vermineous im- 
purities from flower, bud and bine, a somewhat long and dry interval since, leaves the 
soil in need of the renewed assistance of rain. Wheat is not only a very extensive crop 
in all the corn districts, but of as high promise as most farmers can recollect. It appears 
great on all lands adapted to its production, and even on inferior soils, promises an 
average. In looking over however, considerable breadths of wheat in several corn 
counties of note, we admired, not for the first time, the beautiful and plenteous accom- 
paniment of weeds of the highest and most radical order, congratulating in our mind, the 
prosperous circumstances of those, who could afford to indulge in such expensive orna- 
ments. Of how much of the fat of the land, does a good luxuriant crop of docks and 
thistles, annually self-sown, deprive an acre of corn? What is the money price to the 
farmer, of a good acre of weeds? To eradicate weeds by broad-casting and fallowing, is 
simply the plan of aged children. To such we address the following late extract from 
another reporter on beds, a repetition indeed, but which would do honour to letters of 
gold—“ It is only by rowed crops, well hoed between the rows, and then carefully hand- 
weeded between the intervening corn, that they can be subdued, nor is this effected 
pone enn ea ites might have added that, constant hoeing and hand-weeding, 
y i. “toe ; ean land, Is equi-necessary with ploughing. Finally, with respect to 
egetation, a farmer has no more necessity to grow them upon arable land, 
than he has to learn to walk upon his head. All hail to those experienced and facetious 
personages, who continue to prescribe peculiar modes of destroying or making shorter by 
the head, this weed and that weed, or layi ie head S ehite ealial 
at , aying salt on their heads instead of their tails! 
We pronounce of the whole hit, delenda est Carthago; and we point out th more 
facile, more cheap than common broadcast drivelling, a P ee oe 
. : » @ good crop to a China orange. A 
most essential national benefit would attend the general adoption of | 
additional employ for our now su g adoption of the rose culture— 


pernumerary labourers. Old Pli 
vere adeptus, and had reflected—‘ farm less and cultivate Hae taught—and he was 


<n ~s rater ne tors wheat in the hundreds of Essex, on the first day of the month. 
not forsaking us. h er. The prospect for blooming is good ; and, our good fortune 
onhdien > » harvest May commence on or before the 20th J uly. Weentertained an 
sadenene beginning of the year, that the stock of wheat in the country, was larger 
pro tena ra We and the intelligence we have lately received, seems to be & 
vain + ma Peon: ever entertained a doubt of this country being able to produce & 
corn law, to cubdeaiemee that is not altogether the cardinal point, in the view of 
the difficulties arising out of ne All the Lent corn flourishes, with some deduction from 
like the hops, were injured j drought. Oats and beans promise well, but the pease, 
Swedes, commenced nn In some degree, by the lice. Turnip sowing, especially 
to take time by the forel i full early, but the jand was ready, and the farmer wished 

y relock. Meadow grass unfed, though it suffered by the drought, 
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oved greatly and will bc productive ; but the pastures which from the failure of 
turnips, were eaten early and bare, will not render much product until autumn. The 
stock of old hay is much exhausted. The clovers in this country, one of the best for that 
plant, have greatly improved. Of potatoes we have no account. It will be a great fruit 
‘ear, with some exceptions. The hops, well washed and mundified by the rains, have 
taken a new lease, and are likely to prove better than bargain. The sheep-shearing was 
risked early, in our changeful climate, and the clip will make a large addition to a hitherto 
immoveable stock, though they write from the north, of a prospect of demand. Fat 
and lean stock gradually decline in price. Some small advance in the country, of the 
price of good horses, still twenty per cent. below last year’s price. Importation of 
horses from the Netherlands, continues on reduced terms. Here we have the retipro- 
city (we recollect the birth of that term—Falkland’s Isles) of free trade. We breed 
race horses and asses for the continent, and the continent supplies us with cart horses. 
Intestine war between the buyers and sellers of corn, respecting the use or disuse of 
the new measure; serving to prove the legislative error in not making the universal 
adoption of the imperial bushel, imperative. A word to the wise. We have been 
informed of several considerable farms let at an advanced rent, which impressed us with 
admiration at the temerity of one party and the confidence of the other. We should 
have added above, that the breeding of draught horses proceeds universally, and with 
such spirit as to promise an ample home supply. The too general and groundless dislike 
to draught oxen, is a national loss. The turnip fly is in considerable activity, both on 
the hops and the artificial grasses. Seeds a tight crop. 

Smithfield. — Beef, 4s. to 5s. —Mutton, 3s. 10d. to 4s. 8d.—Veal, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 8d.— 
Pork, 4s. 6d. to 5s. Od.—Milk fed, 5s. 8d.—Lamb, 5s. to 6s. 4d.—Raw Fat.— 
| Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 45s. to 68s.—Barley, 24s. to 32s.—Oats, 21s. to 32s.— 
| London loaf of fine Bread, 41b. , 9d. —Hay, 63s. to 105s.—Clover ditto, 75s. to 126s.— 

Straw, 34s. to 44s. 
Coais in the poo}, 25s. 6d. to 36s. 6d. per chaldron. 
Middlesex, June 23d, 1826. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Sugars.—Since our Jast report several cargoes of new sugars have arrivedfrom the 
West-Indies, and in consequence of which, the grocers are purchasing freely. —Good 
Jamaicas from 54s. to 70s. per cwt. The crop this year has turned out fine both for rum 
and sugars, and the market is rather brisk. 

Coffee.—There has been a considerable demand for this article for exportation; fine 
ordinary St. Domingos sell from 50s. to 58s. per ewt.; Demararas 60s. per cwt. ; low 
and middling Jamaicas 63s. and 64s., and fine 78s. to 80s. per cwt. 

Cotton.—By public Sale at the East-India House, Bengals sold for 5$d. to 5d. 
per lb, The purchases by private contract during the week may be estimated at about 
2,800 bags of Egyptian, at 73d. to 74d. per Ib. Surats 4}d. to 53d, and Bengals at 
5d. to 58d. per Ib. 

Spices.—The inquiries after spices have not produced as yet a contract to any extent; 
nutmegs of last sale, an advance of ld. per Ib. has been offered, but refused. Pepper has 
been offered for sale, but taken in for want of purchasers. 

| Tobacco.—Is in demand for exportation, and inquiries for ordinary Maryland and Vir- 
ginia have been made for the Trade; several offers have been made, but as yet not 
accepted. 

Indigo. —The demand for this article increases for exportation ; accounts from India 
confirm that the last crop is about 125,000 maunds ; but prices did not give way, partly 
from the competition of buyers for France, America and Persia, and partly from the 
scarcity of seed, which has risen full 50 per cent., the whole quantity being inadequate ta 
produce an average crop this year, should the season even be favourable. 


Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12. 7.—Rotterdam, 12. 8.—Antwerp; 
12. 8.—Hamburg, 37. 7.—Altona, 37. 8.—Paris, 25. 90.—Bourdeaux, 25. 90.— 
Berlin, 7.——Frankfort, 155.—Petersburg, 8}.—Vienna, 10. 25.—Trieste, 10. 22.— 
Madrid, 35.—Cadiz, 35.—Bilboa, 35.—Barcelona, 35.—Seville, 35.—Gibraltar, 31.— 
Leghorn, 473—Genoa, 43}.—Venice, 46}.— Naples, 38}.—Palermo, per oz. 115.—Lis- 
bon, 50}.—Oporto, 503.—Rio Janeiro, 43.— Dublin, 1$—Cork, 14 per cent. 


Bullion per Oz.—Foreign Gold in bars, £3. 17s. 6d.—New Doubloons, £3.. 11s. 9d.— 
New Dollars, 4s. 93d.—Silver in bars, 4s. 114d. , : 


Premiums on Shares and Consols, and Joint-Stock Companies, at the Office of WOLFE, 
BRoTurrs, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Barnsley CanaL, 285/.— Birmingham, 2801. — 
Derby, 200.—Ellesmere and Chester, 4 Dee 0.—Forth and Clyde, 590.— 
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Grand Junction, 265/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 400L—Mersey and Inwell, s4op— 
Neath, 355/.—Oxford, 650/.—Stafford and Worcester, 800/.— Trent and Mersey, 1, 856i, 
—Alliance British and Foreign Insurancr, 2} dis.— Guardian, eee AU. 10s: 


—Sun Fire, 0.—Gas-Licut Westminster 
Company, 155/.—British, 16 dis.—Leeds, 0.— Liverpool, 0. 


Chartered Company, 51 


$1.— City Gas- Light 


STD 





POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Charles Lord Strathaven to be one of the Lords of 
his M ’s Bedchamber, 27 May. 

The t Hon. W.H. Freemantle to be Treasurer 
of his M ’s Household, 27 May. 

Lieut. . SirH Ward to be Governor of the 
Island of Barbadoes, ra 

The Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynne; Henry Earl 
Bathurst ; the Right Hon. G. Canning; the Right 
Hon. R. Peel ; Robert Banks, Earl of Liverpool ; 
the Right Hon. F. J. Robinson; Arthur, Duke of 
Ww ; James B. W. Marquess of Salisbury ; 
John Teignmouth ; the Right Hon. J. Sul- 
livan; the Right Hon. Sir G. Warrender, Bart. ; J. 


Phillimore, Doctor of Laws; %nd W. Y. Peel, Esq., 
to be his Majesty’s Commissioners for the Affairs 
India, 2 June. ' 

The Earl of Liverpool; the Rives Hon. F, J, 
Robinson; Viscount Lowther; Lord Granville C.H, 
Somerset; Earl of Mount Charles; and E, A, 
MacNaghten, Esq., to be Commissioners for exe. 
cuting the offices of Treasurer of the Exchequer of 
Great Britain, and Lord High Treasurer of Ireland, 
7 June. 

Approved of by his Majesty. 

Mr. J. W. Gibsone as Consul at Liverpool for his 

Majesty the King of Prussia. 








ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


The Right Hon. W. F. V. Fitzgerald to be Pay- 
master-General of Forces, 10 June. 


Horse Gu.—Capt. H. Hanmer, Maj. and Lieut.Col. 
by purch., v. Drake, who rets., Lt. R. J. Harrison, 
Capt. by purch., v. Hanmer; and Corn. L. Kenyon, 
me rch., v. Harrison, all 18 May. Ens. Lord 
C. Wellesley, from 75 F., Corn. by purch., v. Wel- 
lesley prom., 20 May. 

7 Dr. Gu.—J. E. Thewles, Corn. by purch., v. 
Buller prom., 18 May. R. Richardson, Corn. by 
purch., v. Bolton prom., 8 June. 


2 Dr.—Capt. J. Weymss, Maj. by purch., v. Mills 
=: Lt. W. H. Oram, Capt. by purch., v. 

eymss ; Corn. J.Carnegie, Lt.by purch., v. Oram ; 
and F. C, Forde, Corn. by purch,, v. Carnegie, ail 
10 June. 
‘ 6 Dr.—Corn. F. Wollaston, Lt. by purch., v. 
Heigham prom.; and Hon. C, W. Jerningham, 
Corn. by purch., v. Wollaston, both 10 June. 

3 L. Dr.—Lt. A.Baker, Capt. by purch., v. Bragge 
prom., 10 June. 

8 L. Dr.—Capt. John Earl of Wiltshire, Maj. by 

urch., v. Crauford prom. in 94 F.; Lt. J. T. Lord 
denell, Capt. by purch., v. Lord Wiltshire ; 
Corn. G. Shedden, Lt. by purch., v. Lord Brudenell ; 
and F. Thomas, Corn. by purch., v. Sheddon, ali 
9 June. 

10 L. Dr.—Capt. Lord J. Fitzroy, from h. p., 
Capt., v. R. Burdett, whoexch., rec. diff., 25 May. 
F. S. Wedderburn, Com. by purch., v. Lord 
— ~ ce, rt om. 

.—W. J. Hooper, Corn. by purch., v. 
Everard prom., 8 June. ” 7? , 

16 L. Dr.—Corn. W. Van, from Cape corps, Corn., 
v. Brown prom., 18 May. H.F. Bonham, Corn. by 
purch.. v. Penleaze prom., 20 May. 

17 L. Dr.—W. C. Douglas, Corn. by purch., v. 
Greville rom. } and Staff- Assist. Surg. . G. Par- 
me As.Surg., v. Holmes prom. in $1] F., all 20 

ay, 

lor Gr. F. Gu.—Lt.Col. C. P. Ellis, from h. p. 
on and Lt, Col., v, W. C. Eustace, who exc 4 


8 

Coldetr. F. Gu.—Lt. J.D. Rawdon, Lt. and Capt. 
by purch., v. Culyer prom., 10 June. G. Drum- 
mond, Ens. and Lt. by purch., v. Rawdon, 10 June. 
Lord F. on ey Lt, 11 June. 

A om. J. G. Taubman, from 3 Dr. Gu., 
Ens. and Lt. by ae v. Berners prom., }() Sone. 

1 - S. Hobkins, Maj. by purch., v. 
Glover prom., 10 June. Lt. W. Carter, Capt. b 
—. ¥. Hobkins, 10 June. Ens. H. W. Neville, 
ote pee, ¥. Cross prom., 11 May. W.B. John. 
ston, » ¥. Wood, dec., 1 June. As.Surg. W, 
“3 —_ vty 3 Bat., As.Surg., 25 May. 
ait prom, 1 May. tkinson, As. urg,, V- Camp- 

4 F.—Capt. J. England, from h. ~» C , 
os Ey —_ rec. diff., 1 Senn kk J. 
oMey. » Lt, v. Barrow, who exch., 


5 F.—Capt. C. Musggra 

H-E OPDall, who eatin tee ait May ne 
“ vers, h. * 

aPp to 95 F., 18 May. P * Fee Ens., - Simpson 


7.—Lt, W. H. Hill, from 
M*Queen spp. to 44 F., i June, Pt Fe Lty v. 


* F.—Ens. W use, Lt. by purch., v. Stewart 


: 


ms and J. Singleton, Ens. by purch., v. Sen- 
ouse, both 17 June. 

10 F.—Lt. W. Hemmings, from h. p. 93 F., Lt, 
v. R. Uniacke, whoexch. ; and Serj.Maj. E. Shanley, 
from 8 F., adj., with rank of Ens., v. Shinkwin, 
who res. adjtcy. only, both 1 June. 

12 F.—Ens. H. G. Forssteen, Lt. by purch., v. 
Adams prom. ; and J. W. P. Parker, Ens. by purch., 
v. Wilson prom.. both 10 June. 

13 F.—As. Surg. J. Patterson, from 45 F., Surg., 
v. H. Hamilton, who rets. on h. p., 25 May. St. G. 
Cam Ens. by purch., v. Browne prom. in 44 F,, 
8 June. 

14 F.—J. May, Ens., v. Layard prom., 11 May. 

17 F.—Ens. H. Wotton, prom. from 63 F., Lt., v. 
om dec,, 8 June. 

19 F.—Capt. T. Raper, Maj. by purch., v. Dobbin 
prom., 10 June. 

23 F.—Capt. T. E. Bigge, from h. p., Capt.,-¥. 
Sir W. Crosbie, who exch., rec. diff., 1 June. 

25 F.—C. J. R. Collinson, Ens. by purch., v. Ib 
derton prom., 25 May. 

26 F.—Capt. G. Hagarth, from h. Ry Capt., v. H. 
Babington, who exch., rec. diff., 18 May. 

27 F.—T. Wood, Ens., v. Grove app. to 63 F., 
8 June. 

29 F.—Lt. Col. pi Simpson, from h. Pes Lt. Col., 
v. Sir J. Buchan, who exch.; and U. Boyd, Ens. by 
purch., v. Hopwood prom., 10 June. 

32 F.—Maj. F. Gascoyne from h. p., Maj.) ¥- 
Hicks prom., 11 May. 

33 F.—Capt. J. Budden, from h. p., Capt., v.G. 
Barrs, who exch., rec. diff., 25 May. 
by purch., v. Goldsmid prom., 10 June. Capt. R- 
Airey, from h. p., Capt., v. W. W. Rooke, who 
exch., 11 June. 


35 F.—Ens. R. A. Maxwell, Lt. urch., v- 
Semple prom., 8 June. : ply: : 


37 F.—Maj. H. H. Manners, from 60 F., Maj., ¥: 
Dunbar prom., 25 May. 

39 F.—Lt. J. D. Forbes, Capt. by purch., v. Rey- 
nolds, who rets.; and Ens. J. F. Butler, Lt. by 
purch., v. Forbes, both 10 June. R. Foot, Ens. by 
purch., v. Butler prom., 8 June. 

42 F.—C. Steuart, Ens. by purch., v. Chawner 
prom., 10 June. 

43 F.—Capt. Hon. A. C. J. Browne, from h. p- 
Capt., v. J. Cooke, who exch., rec. diff., 11 May. 

44 F.—Lt. S. M‘Queen, from 6 F.,° Lt., v. E. H. 
Clarke, who rets. on h. p. 14F., 1 June. 

45 F.—Lt. W. Trevelyan, from Engineers, Lt., v- 
Kearney. app. to 86 F., 8 June. 

47 F.—Lt. P. J. Douglas, from h. p. i) F., Lt., ve 


Walker, whose app. has not taken ; and J.B. 
Wyatt, Ens., v. att, who res., both 8 June. 


49 F.—Capt. J. W. Dunn, from h. p., Capt., Vs 
H. Maxwell, who exch., rec. diff., 18 May. Lt.C.C. 
Ha from h. p., Lt., v. D. M. Sanders, who exch., 


52 F—Capt, R. D. King, from 53 F., Capt. ¥- 
25 fay St. George, who Sete. on h. p-. sect diff, 


53 F.—Capt. C. R. Murray, from h. p., Capt-s 
paying diff., v. King, app. to 52 F., 25 May. 
. -—Capt. J. Arnaud, from h. p. 34 F., Capt., ¥- 
: aaraye who exch., 8 June. 


| ~—Ens. A. D. Cuddy, Lt., v. Keatir 
and W. Wybrow, Ens., v. uddy, both 18 May. 
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__}, Blackburne, Ens. by purch., v. Bell 
RN 2 May, H. Howard, Ens. by purch., v. 


rom., 1 June. . 

ore Ma . A. F. Ellis, from h. p., Maj. spaying 
diff. to h.p. ), v- Manners app. to 37 F., ay. 

6l r_W. H. ry Ens. by purch., v. Cosby 

le 3 L. Dr., ay- 
af rit R. Power, Capt. by purch., v. Read 
prom. ; Ens. F. Kerr, Lt. by purch., v. Power ; 
and E. E. Stopford, Ens. by purch., v. Kerr, all 
e. 

OS Fat. W. W. Barrow, from 4 F., Lt., v. 
Gordon. who exch., 18 May. Ens. T. Grove, from 
o F., Ens, v. Wotton prom. in 17 F., 8 June. 

97 F., Maj., v- M‘Donald prom., 18 May. Capt. R. 
Johnson, Maj. by purch., v. Fitzroy prom. ; Lt. W. 
Ravenscroft, Capt. by purch., v. Johnson; Ens. 
R. B. Du Pre, Lt. by purch., v. Ravenscroft; and 
M. J. Western, Ens. by purch., v. Du Pre, ail 10 
June. 

66 F.—J. Mellis, Ens. by purch., v. Nelley prom., 
10 June. As. Surg. W. Henry, Surg., v. Egan, dec., 
g June. 

67 F.—Br. Col. N. Burslem, from h. p. 14 F., Lt. 
Col.. v. R. Gubbins, who exch., 25 May. 

68 F.—Ens. A. M‘Nabb, from 74 F., Lt., v. G. 
Carson dec., 11 May. 

69 F.—Lt. E. Hopwood, from h. p., Lt., v. Hon. 
R. Kizg, who exch., rec. diff., 12 June. 

71 F.—H. E. Austen, Ens. by purch., v. Saumarez 
prom., 10 June. 

73 F.—Lt. A. Tennant, from 35 F., Capt. 
purch., v. Drew, prom. in 91 F., 10 June. Lt. T. 
Nowlan, from Ceyl. Regt., Lt., v. W. Bouchier, 
who rets. on h. p. 99 F. 11 May. 

74 F.—Ens. E. C. Ansell, from 75 F., Ens., v. 
M‘Nabb prom. in 68 F., 11 May. 

75 F.— ns. Lord of Wellesley, from h. p- 82 F., 
Ens., v. Ansell, app. to 74 F., 11 May. 

76 F.—Capt. E. R. Stevenson, Maj. by purch., v. 
Vilett prom.; Lt. W. N. Hutchinson, Capt. by 
purch., v. Stevenson ; Ens. Hon. C. Gordon, Lt. by 
purch., v. Hutchinson; and J. Thompson, Ens. by 
purch., v. Gordon, all 17 June. 
shaw prom.; Lt. W. Castle, Capt. by purch., v. 
Jones; Ens. W. J. Clarke, Lt. by purch., v. Castle; 
and B. C. Bordes, Ens. by purch., v. Clerke, all 
10 June. 

#2 F.—Ens. J. Nagel, Lt. by purch., v. Ashe 
prom. in Cape corps, 11 May. H. Hyde, Ens. by 
purch., v. agel, 20 May. 

84 F.—Br. ol. Ww. B. Neynoe, from h. p- 4 F., 
Lt. Col., v. J. Maitland, who exch.; Lt. H. W. S. 
Stewart, Capt. by purch, v. Lord Dungarvon, who 
rets.; and Ens. A. Broom, Lt. by purch., v. Stewart, 
all 25 May. Lt. J. J. Peck, from 89 F., Lt., v. 
E. G. Glasgow, who rets. on h. p. 18 L. Dr., 8 June. 

85 F.—Ens. W. Cooke, Lt. purch., v. Martin 
prom.. 10 June. Ens. M. C. Seaton, from 25 F., 
Ens., v. Wynyard prom., 21 May. R. O. Ward, 
Ens. by purch., v. Cooke, 10 June. 

86 F.—Lt. F. Kearney, from 45 F., Lt., Vv. Perry 
prom. in R. Afr. Col. Corps, 8 June. 

88 F.—Maj. H. Hailes, from h. Prs Maj. ve 
M‘Gregor prom., 25 May. 

89 F.—Lt. T. G. Twigg. from h. p. 18 L. Dr., Lt., 
repaying diff., v. Peck, app. to 84 F., 8 June. 

91 F.—Capt. R. Drewe, from 73 F-, Maj.~by 
purch., v. . prom., 10 June. 

92 F.—Lt. J. Gordon, from h. p., Lt. v. J. 
McNabb, who exch., rec. diff., 18 May. 

93 F.—As. Surg. E. Bush, from 14 L. Dr., Surg., 
v. P. McLachlan, who rets. on h. p., 18 May. 

94 F.—Maj. A. C. Craufurd, from 8 L. Dr., Lt. 
Co]. by purch., v. White, who rets., 10 June. Lt. 
Col. G. W. Paty, from h. p., Lt. Col, v. A.C. 
Craufurd, who exch., 11 June. 

9% F.—Ens. T. Simpson, from 5 F., Adj. and 
Ens., v. +A Main, who rets. on h. p- 43 F., 18 May. 

9% F.—Capt. A. Cairncross, Maj. by purch., v. 
Mansel prom.; Lt. C. B. Cumberland, Capt. by 
purch., v. Cairncross ; Ens. P. F. de Meuron, Lt. by 

urch., v. Cumberland; and J. W. A. Wray, Ens. 
purch., v. De Meuron prom., all 10 June. 
ake vs z.. Travers, a by pach, v. 
rom. ; an . l, Ens. urch., Vv. 
Travers, both 10 June. aoe lid C 
98 F.—Assist. Surg. R. Lawder, from 2 R. Vet. 
t., As. Surg., v. A. Smith, app. to Staff, 25 May. 


99 F.—Capt. G. T. Colomb, from h. p., Cap., v. 
HM. Rickards, who exch., rec. diff., 18 May. re 

ca “ Brigete-—Cont. G. S.-Byng, from h. p., 
] May. 


- MacNamara, who exch., rec. diff. 
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1 W. I. Regt.—Hosp. As. D. Browne, As. Surg. 
ahs - 5 Sade hE Ae . bd 
- 4. . t. W. L. Brereton, from h. p. 
1F., Capt., v. R. Hamilton, who exch., 25 May. : 
Ceylon Regt.—Lt. A. Montresor, from 78 F., Capt. 
by purch., v. Auber 1] May. Lt. R. G. Da 9 
from 24 99 F., Lt., v. Nawlan app. to 13 F., 11 
May. J. Woodford, 2d-Lt. by purch., v. Van 
Kempen prom., 24 May. Hosp. As. W. Lucas, As. 
Surg., v. Wilkins app. to2 F., 25 May. 
Cape Corps (Inf.)—Lt. W. Ashe, from 82 F., Capt. 
urch., Vv. ushe prom., ll May.—(Cav.) P. 
Grehan, Corn. by purch.. v. Segrave prom., 8 June. 
Royal Afr. Col. Corps.—Maj. Gen. sir N. Camp- 
bell, Col., v. Maj. Gen. Turnerdec., 18 May. Ens. 
H. W. Wise, Lt., v. Graham dec., 9 May. Ens. 
F. P. Nott, Lt., Vv. Foss dec., 10 Ma . G. 
Landles, L.., v. Turner dec., 11 May. - G. Den- 
nis, Ens., v. Wise, 9 May. A. M:‘Donell, Ens., v. 
Nott, 10 May. P. Stapleton, Ens., v. Landles, 1) 
May. W.F. Vernon, Ens., v. Robinson dec. 1 June. 
— bs Perry, from 86 F., Capt., v. Ross dec., 8 
Brevet.—Br. Maj. J. Jackson, 6 Dr. Gu., Lt. Col. 
inarmy, 25 May. L. C.A. Meyer, late Lt. and Rid. 
Mast. of Pr. Regent’s Hussars, rank of Capt.,1 May. 
Staff.—Maj. T. Huxley, from h. p., In 
Field Officer of Militia in Nova Scotia, with rank o 
Lt. Col. in army, v. Woodhouse, who res., 25 May. 
Hospital Staft—To be Surg. to forces: As. Surg. 
E. Burton, from 9 L. Dr., v. Dakers dec., 1 June. 
—To be As. Surgs. to forces: Hosp. Assists. J. A. 
Topham, v. Watson prom., 11 May; G. Bushe, v. 
Campbell, app. to 6 F., 1 June; - M. Forde, v. 
Hume prom., 1 June.—To be Hosp. Assist. to : 
J. Molyneaux, v. Sidney app, to 25 F., 2 May; R. 
Poole, v. Callander app. to 83 F., 18 May; G. R. 
Watson, v Benza prom., 25 May; E. Overton, v; 
Portelli prom., 25 May; M. Hanly, v. Topham 
rom., 25 May; J. Fitzgerald, v. Russel app. to 
7 F., 1 June; J. Strath, v. Brodie app. to 13 F., 
1 June; J. Ferguson, v. Forrest app. to 20 F., 
1 June; J. Smith, v. Duncan app. to 78 F., 8 June; 
S. J. Stratford, v. M‘Gregor, app. to 42 F., 8 June. 
Unattached.—To be Lt.-Cols. of Inf. by purch. Br. 
Lt. Col. Lord C. Fitzroy, from 64 F.; Maj. G. P. 
Bradshaw, from 77 F., v. Col. J. D. Morgan, who 
rets.; Maj. J. Mills, from 2 Dr.; Maj. J. O. Glover, 
from 1 F., v. Lt. Col. J. D’Arcey. of Artil., who 
rets.; Maj. W. Hay, from 91 F.; Maj. R.C. Man- 
sel, from 96 F.; Maj. T. Dobbin, from 19 F.; Capt. 
A. Cuyler, from Colstr. F.Gu., ali 10 June. May 
T. Vilett, from 76 F., 17 June.—Tobe Majs. of . 
by purch. Capts. A. Goldsmid, from 34 F.; A 
Bragae, from 3 L. Dr. ; E. M‘Arthur, ‘from 19 F.; 
T. Reed, from 62 F.; G. W. Prosser, from 7 Dr. 
Gu., all10 June. Hon. C. Napier, from 88 F., 17 
June.—To be Capts. of Inf. by eens Lieuts. J. 
Berners, from 3 F. Gu.; E. F. Elliott, from 33 F., 
both 10 June; H. Moore, from 96 F., v. Gossip, 
whose app. has not taken place, 23 Apr., V.H. 
Mairis, from 97 F.; W. Forbes, from 7 F.; C. L. 
Wingfield, from 13 F., R. Westenra, from 7 F.; 
J. P. Kennedy, from 50 F.; G. T. Heigham, from 
6 Dr.; R.F. Martin, from 8 F.; E. Armstrong, 
from Cape Corps Cav.; H. Dallas, from 2 Life Gu. ; 
H. W. Adams, from 12 F., all 10 June; W. Stewart, 
from 8 F., 17 June.—To be Lts. of Inf. by purche 
Ens. B. F. D. Wilson, from 12 F.; T. Le M. Sau- 
marez, from 71 F.; J. P..Nelley, from 66 F.; E. 
Hopwood, from 29 F.; E. H. Chawner, from 42 F., 
all 10 June.—To be Ens. by purch. H. M. Madden, v. 
J. Hooper, whose app. has not taken place, 10 June. 
C. Holden, v. Grehen, ditto, 8 June. C. A. Benson, 
oer heir half-pay.—Lt. Col. Si 
Allowed to dispose of their -_pay.—Lt. Col. Sir 
R. Church, 2 Greek {. I.; Maj. R. Ryan, 93 F. ; 
Capt. J. T. Galbraith, full pay 64 F.; Capt. R. 
M-Donald, 21 a7 ; ai Arms , i ‘ ie 
die annatyne, 3 ° agar, “3 y » 
Nairne, 92 F.; Lt. J. R. Nason, 92 F.; Lt. Col. H. 
Renny, Insp. Field Off. of Militia; Lt. Col. A. 
Geils, 73 F.; Lt. Col. M. W. Lee (Col.) 96 F.; Lt. 
Col. C. Maxwell, 30 F.; Maj. D. Joly, 6 W. L 
Regt.; Maj. W. Stewart, 30F.; Capt. D. Grahame, 
6 i Lt. H. W. Brooke, 6 W. I. Regt.; Lt. Col. D. 
M‘Niell, Portug. Off. ; Maj.D. Gregorson (Lt. Col.), 
31 F.; Maj. W. L. Hereford (Lt. Col.), 23 F.; Capt. 
F. Chambre, 36 F.; Capt.. A. Prole, 83 F.; Capt. 
E. Dymack, 36 F.; Capt. W. Roland, Portug. Off. ; 
Capt. J. H. Holland (Maj.), 69 F., Capt. W. Lord 
Avanley, 100 F.; Capt. E. P. Hopkins, 4F.; Ca 
W. E. Buchanan, 82F., ali 10 June. Lt. Col. W. 
Percival, 67 F. ; Maj. Melchior, Baron Decken, 6 
Line Bat. Germ. Leg.; wr R. Holden, 130 F.; 
Ens. J. Borthwick, 9 F., 17 June. 
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110 Bankrupts and Dividends. 


natiached.—T he undermentioned officers having 
ulseet rank superior to their regimental commis- 
sions, have accepted promotion upon h. p+» & - 
ing to G. O. of 25 Apr. 1826.—To be Lieut. Cole, 
Inf. Br. Lt. Cols. J. Haverfield, from unattac ed 
full pay, 4 May; J. Hicks, from 32 F.; 11 May; 
A. S. King, from 10 F., 11 May; J- Austin, from 
97 F., 11 May; R. Park, from 39 F., 18 May; J. 
M*‘ Donald, from 64 F., 18 May; J. Dunn, from 
98 F., 18 May; W. Dunbar, from 37 F., 25 May; 
J. B. Glegg, from 49 F., 25 May 3 G. Miller, from 
Rifle Brig., 25 May; M. Clifford, from 89 F., 1 June; 
A. Kelly, from 54 F., 1 June; J. Maxwell, from 
15 F., 1 June; Sir E. K. Williams, from 4 F., 
1 June; W. Balvaird, from 99F., 1 June; Sir S. R. 
Colleton, from Royal Staff Corps, 1 June; D. 
M‘Douald, from 19 F., 1 June; F. Jones, from 
26 F., 8 June; C. A. Macalester, from 35 F., 8 June. 
—To be Majs. of Inf. Br. Majs. R. Erskine, from 
4F.; F. Cambell, from 8 F.; S. Fox, from 30 F.; 
Hon. R. Murray, from 53 F.; W. Riddall, from 
62 F.; G. Nicholls, from 66 F.; W. Burke, from 
66 F.: C. Harrison. from 53 F.; W. H. Newton, 
from .75 F.; G. J. Rogers, from 18 F. 3 T. Dent, 
from 140 F.; P. Edwards, from 75 F., all 11 May; 
J. Crosse, from 36 F.; D. K. Fawcett, from 60 F.; 





W. Pilkington, from 92 F.; D. Denham, from Y 
F.; R. Howard, from 30 F.; G. W ’ fre 
25 F.; W. Lockyer, from 34 F.; H.E ‘ 
65 F.; M. M‘Pherson, from 42 F., all 18M 
Hogarth, from 34 F.; E. Whitty, from 26 
Gray, from 94 F.; S. Cuppage, from 39 
Falls, from 20 F., all 25 May; A. Bowen, 
J. B. Lynch, from 35 F.; _W. K. Rains, from 3g 
J. Rowan, from 1 F.; J. Mitchell, from 97 
J. Jenkin, from $4 F.; A. Lyster, from8F_; 
P. Cotter, from 8 F.; S. D’A. Kelly, from 19 
D. Goodsman, from 61 F.; A. Bernard, from 94 
D. Digby, from 65 F.; W. Bennet, from 69 
W. P. Yale, from 48 F.; D. Baby, from 24 F,, 
1 June; Br. Lt. Col. N. Thorn, from 25 F. ; Br. 
A. Campbell, from 22 F.; Br. Lt. Col. J. Maule, 
from 26 F., ail 8 June. 


Royal Engineers.—2d-Lt. E. Durnford, Ist-Lt., y, 
Kennedy rem. to line, 20 Apr. 

Regt. of Artiliery— Ys. Ww. leat Lt. Col., v. ~ 
D’Arcy ret.; Capt.and Br. Mgj. W. Cleeve, Maj,, 
v. Lloyd; 2d-Capt. C. Clarke, Capt., v. Cleeve; 
2d-Capt. Sir Ww. Smith, from h. p> 2d-Capt., v. 
Clarke, ali 10 June. 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 21st of May and the 
24th of June 1826; extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Birchinall, J. Macclesfield 

Carr, R Preston, Lancashire 

Clark, J. Montreal and Quebec ; 
Colledge, T. Killesby, Northamptonshire 
pe Hindley, Lancashire 

Hodson, B. Worcester 

Jones, O Liverpool. 

Marmion, A. Preston, Lancashire 
Pearson,G and G. F. Baker, Macclesfield 
Ratcliffe, S. Mellor, Derbyshire 
Strickland, J. Steeple Morden, Cambridgeshire 
Swindells, J. Hyde, Cheshire 

Wood. J. Manchester 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 314.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Brackets. 
Alderton, J. Norwich, carpenter [Barnard, Nor- 
wich; and Rackam, Tombland, Norwich, and 
Nelson, Milman-street, Bedford Row 
Alder. D. Lawrence Pountney- place, merchant 
{Bolton, Austin Friars 
Andrews, T. Soho-square, linen-draper [Bolton, 
Austin Friars 
Anderton, T. Leeds, grocer [Battye and Co., Chan- 
dane; and H ves, Leeds 
, G. and C. A. Bank Printing Ground, Wim- 
bleton, Surrey, calico-printers (Clare and Co., 
Frederick’s-place. Old Jewry 
Ashton, J. Heady Hill, Lancashire, cotton-spinner 
[M. Mackinson, Temple 
_—s J.G. Oxford, malster [Downes, Furnival’s- 
n 
Baldwin, J. F. Tiverton, Devonshire, linen 
(Rendell, jun., Tiverton, a 
Barnes, N. H. Bath, victualler [Hellings, Bath 
Barlow, H. Macclesfield, Cheshire, tn 
rer (Loney, Macclesfield 
Bartlet, J. Hove, Sussex, builder, [Turner and Co. 
Bayley 3. Colyh . 
ey, J. Collyhurst, Lancashire, fi 
Boouvaie’ AY Soh eter B RTE 
uvais, A. n-street, Berkley-square, wi s 
chant | weaes Great Russell-etrea Bloomsbury 
~— JL (viewer y — [Ramsbottom andCo, 
; toc 7 cj 
afaik Tem - s and Co., King’s Bench. 
» N. Hinckley, Leicestershire, groce i 
' 7 ra ong | Crip feaate sevaes 
Bevil, J. W. ord, grocer i 
mbar Sy Hall (Nettleship and Co., 
ickerd e,G. H ddersfield = 
pant Co. Huddersfield > inn-Keepet [Cloughs 
Nicholas-lane, Lombard weve Lattlett and Co., 


Black, W. Liverpool, bookseller (Haughton, Liver- 


Blacket, R. and Ss Osset York 
a J » Ccotton-spinners 
way og Co., Chancery-lane;’and Archer and 


Blore, I. C. Liverpool, confectionner [ Morecroft 
and Co., Liverpool 

Borrowdale, I. S. Lothbury, wine-merchant [Tan- 
ner, New Basinghall-street 

Bower, W. Barnstable, Devonshire, silk-mercer 
{ Hardwick, Lawrence-lane, Cheapside 

Brandon, R. Lucas-street, Rotherhithe, market- 
ardener [Drew and Co., Bermondsey-street, 
outhwark 


Brett, W. and J. Holah, Burslem, Staffordshire, 


grocers [Lawes, Tunfield-court, Temple 

Brook, G. Honley Wood Bottom, orkshire, 
clothier [Whitehead and Co., Huddersfield 

Brydon, W. and D. Mackenzie, Cornhill, druggists 
(Simpson, Austin Friars 

Buckley, B. Claines, Worcester, builder [Hilliard 
and Hastings, Gray’s-inn-square 

Buckwell, H. Hove, Sussex, baker (Faithful, 
Brighton 

Bulmer, S. Oxford-street, woollen-draper [Saun- 
ders and Bayley, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 

Bunn, R. Newcastle-on-Tyne, miller [Young, Po- 
land-street ; and Keenlyside, Newcastle 

Calbreath, J. G. Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, gro- 
cer (Williamson, Gray’s-inn 

Capes, G. Barton-upon-Umber, Lincolnshire, dra- 
per boo: Burton-upon-Umber 

Carr, D. Birmingham, grocer [Henderson, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fiields ; and Goolden, Bristol 

Carr, W.H. and G. Over, Durwen, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners [Winstanley and Co., Preston 

Carr, J. Wyersdale, Lancashire, road-contractor 
Norris, John-street, Bedford-row; and Wood- 


rm, Preston 

Chalenor, T. Huddersfield, baker [Brown, Hud- 
dersfield 

Chard, J. §. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, tanner 
(Miller, Frome Selwood 

Chadwick, B. High-street, Mary-le-bone, chemist 
(Farris, Gurngy street, Strand 

Cheesewright, W. Devonshire-street, Mile-end, Lon- 
don, bill broker [Young and Co., Mark-lane 

Child, W. Cow-lane, Smi , carpenter [FOox, 

ome 
arke, J. Worcester, coach-proprietor [Becke, 
Devonshire-street, Quesmeauare and Hill, Wor- 


ces 

Clerke, G. Cherry-tree-court, Aldersgate - street, 
cit -tnamufactuter [Brembridge and Co , Chan- 

— J. and W. Armitage, Paddock, Yorkshire 
f Vhitehead and Co , Huddersfield 

C rush. J. he Liverpool, merchants [Lace and Co., 

Ce a mel H. Browne, Old Broad- 
treet, -m i 

‘ Bread-street wonent (Romanos ae Denes 
oO » H. Brightelmstone, t -merc ut- 

F prtondy urnivain e, timber-merchant (H 
omtesse, pper King-street, watchcase-manu- 
facturer, (Platt, Churc -court, Lombard-street 
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’ Eye, Sufiolk, grocer { Walter, Sy- 
aes Edu" chencery-lane; and Edmund ” and 
" n, Bury-street. 
cok W. eae Brightelmstone, Sussex, grocer 
(Faithful, Brightelmstone 
Coxhead, B. L. Cannon-street, London, grocer 
[Bastock, Geor -street, Mansion House. 
Crucifix. J.C. and J. Smith, Strand, London, black- 
ing-makers {Goddard, Thavie’s-inn, Holborn 
Crumb, W. jun, Shoreham, Sussex, ironmonger 
[Burrish, irmingham ; 
Dawes, R. Drayton-in-Hales, Shropshire, mercer 
[Stanley, Stan ey-in-Hales seiaee Tt 
, W. Norwich, iron and brass founder [Tay- 
Bg: and Co., King’s Bench Walk, Temple; and 
Parkinson, Norwich ; : 
Davis, M. Great Bolton, Lancashire, timber-mer- 
chant [Pendlebury, Bolton 
Dauncey, T. Cateaton-street, general commlssion 
agent [Rushbury, Carthusian-street, Charter- 
house-square 
Dignam, J. Newman-street, Oxford-street, money- 
scrivener (ra lor, Fenchurch-court, Fenchurch-st. 
Dore, W. Bath, scrivener [Mackinson, Middle 
Temple 
Dou iss, T. Buck-lane, St. Luke’s, builder [Young 
and Co., St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry 
Downes, G. Gainsford-street, Horselydown, cider- 
merchant [James and Co., ag a Holborn 
Dunhill, J. jun., Wakefield, orkshire, tailor 
{Battye and Co, Chancery-lane; and Sholefield 
and Co., Horbury, near Wakefield 
Duty, G. Louth, Lincolnshire, builder [Wing, 
Holborn. court, Gray’s-inn 
rt, J. Liverpool, merchant [Adlington and Co., 
edford row 
Edwards, H. Crutched Friars, wine-merchant [Holt, 
Threadneedle-street 
Edwards, R. Neath, Glamorganshiré, shopkeeper 
Mose pe and Co , Bristol] 
Elleson, E. Cockspur-street, Charing-cress, gold- 
smith [Handley, Gray’s-inn-square 
Essex, G. Bristol, : beokseller and stationer [Wil- 
liams, Bristol 
Etheridge J. Three King-court Lombard-street, 
drysalter [Warne and Co., Leadenhall-street 
Evethall, S. Manchester, fustian manufacturer 
{Hampson, Manchester 
Everth, J. Austin Friars, merchant [Gadsden and 
Co., Austin Friars 
Eyles, J. Hammersmith, carpenter [Naylor and 
Co., Great Newport-street 
Farrar,J.Liverpool, merchant [Mawdsley, Liverpool 
Fearnley, C South Sea Chambers, Threadneedle- 
street, London, merchant [Holt, Threadneedle- 


Foden, E. Warwick, printer [Worthorn and Co., 
Castle-street, Holborn; and Loveday, Warwick 
Francis, E. Maidenhead, coach-maker [Smith, Gol- 

den-square, and Maidenhead 
Fuch, J. C. Finsbury-square, merchant [Gatty, 
Haddon, and Co., Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 
Gibson, H. and A. Greaves, Plantation Mills, Lanca- 
shire, calico-printers (Clark, Rickards, and Co., 
Chancery-lane 
Godwin, Stanmore, linen-draper [Carter, Lord 
Mayor’s Office, Royal Exchan . 


Goold, A. Bradford, Wilts, cou mherehanbt [Stone, — 


Bradford; and Day and Co., Gray’s-inn 
Gosden, T, Bedford-street, Covent Garden, book- 
binder [Tanner, New Basinghall-street 
Gough, R. Brislington, Somerset, dealer [Pool and 
Q —~ ay tow te yg and Ball, Bristol 
ry » tockport, Cheshire, buildgr (Heywood, 


Gould, S. Isleworth, Middlesex, calico-printer 
(Rogers and Co, Manchester-buildings, West- 
J ; ; . 

Grant, R. “ho draper [Barker, Gray’s- 
mas uare and Manchester; and Whately, Bir- 


Greenfield, F. Cuckfi 
nheid, E. Cuckfield, Sussex, tanner [Faithful 
Brightelmstone s < c / 
Haig, J. New Kent-road, London, cabinet-maker 
one Gloucester-buildings, Walworth 
»T Chesterfield, Derbyshire, grocer [Hind. 
Heath and Co., Jewin-street, Cripplegate 
oe J. and R. Windle, Liv 1, coal-mer- 
ts [Norris, John-street, Bedford-row, and 


Harris, A. Dursley, Gloucestershire, commission 

neste (Tanner, Basinghall-street : N 

arding, J. Hem, Shro ire, grocer [Bigg, South- 

ampton-buildin wy .. -lane; Bi Feo 

Hardi Sons, Brosele ; Shropshire 

and T. High-street, Poplar, builder [Mitchell 
0.,New don-street, Fenchurch-street 
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ee Ss. ae, draper (Ellis, Sons, and Co., 


Henshall, W. Edgely, Cheshire, shopkeeper [Hey- 
. wood, Stock ° , (Hey 
Hickman, W. Brighthelmstone, Sussex, grocer [Ste- 

Be + Co., ~3 St. anor t Apostle 
odgson, - Leeds, x-spinner Battye and Co. 
Cc -lane; and Raynar, Leeds { 

Hoge, W. Cardiff, Glamorganshire, shopkeeper 
[ Bigg, Bristol 

Holbeck, L King-street, Golden-square, embroi- 
derer (ayhew, Chancery-lane 

Hopkins, W. Gower-street North, Pancras, plumber, 
{Hodgson, King’s road, Bedford-row 

Horncastle, J. Crooked-lane, money-scrivener 
[Cooke, Seymour-place, Euston-square ; 

Houlding, C. Liverpool, boot-vender [Mackinson, 

Hudson, W. Pod k F Yorkshire, ‘intkeeper 
udson, W. Paddoc oot, Yor 9 
(Walker, Lincoln’s-inn Fields 

Hughes, J, E. North, and E. Hughes, Manches- 
ter, cotton-spinners [Adlington and Co., Bedford- 
row 

Hull, C. North-street, City-road, warehouseman, 
[Richardson, Cheapside 

Humphreys, E. and B. Bailey, jun., Size-lane, dry- 
salters [Parton, Bow Church-yard 

Jackson, R. Coalpool, Staffordshire, corrifactor 
[ White, Lincoln’s-inn ; and Stubbs, Walsall 

Jafferson, J. Marshall-street, Carnaby + market, 
brewer [Poole and Co , Gray’s-inn-square 

Jervis, C. Hinckley, Leicestershire, banker [Scul- 
thorpe, Hinckley 

Jones, R. Romford, grocer [Reeves and Co., Ely- 
place, Holborn 

Jones, R. Gloucester, warfinger [Cooke and Co., 
Gloucester 

Jones, J. Cheltenham, bootmaker [Goodwin, Chel- 
tenham 

Jones, J. Dudley, draper [Seddon, Manchester 

Ivens, W. Torrington-square, London, merchant 
[Sweet and Co , Basinghall-street 

Keay, W. Pheenix-row, Great Surrey-street. South- 
see coach-maker [ Benton, Uuion-street, South- 
war 

Kent, J. Huddersfield, York, hop-merchant [{ Lever, 
Gray’s-inn; and Laycock, Huddersfield 

Kirby, J. Holbeck, Yorkshire, maltster [Battye 
and Co., Chancery-lane ; and Hargreaves, 

cet. W. Holloway, broker [Tottie and ‘Co., 

oult 

Lehemen. Dartmouth, maltster | {Teesdale and Co., 
Fenchurch-street 

Lane, J. Strand, London, cheesemonger [Hutchin- 
son, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street 

Launitz, C. F. Bucklersbury, merchant [Baxen- 
dale and Co., King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street 

Lawson, J. Prince’s-square, Ratcliffe, chairmaker 
[ Reeves, Ely-place, Holborn 

Lawes, J. Weston Mills, Somersetshire, mealman 
{Hellings, Bath 

Lawes, S. Charlton, Hants, farmer [Bousfield and 
Co., Chatham-place, Blackfriars; and Mann, 
Andover -* 

Leefe, E. Queen-street, Worship-street, coal-mer- 
chant [Gregson and Co., Angel-court, . Throg- 
morton-street 

Lewis, J. S. Bristol, factor [Strickland and Co., 
Bristol —— 

Liddel, J. Huddersfield, bootmaker [Battye and 
Co., Chancery-lane; and Cloughs and Co., Hud- 
dersfield ; 

Linsel, W. P. Sun-street, linen-draper [Sole, Alder- 
manbury : 

Littel, G. Gun-street, Spitalfields, builder (Aird, 
King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street 

Littler, des T, udson, and F. Ww. yer, Church- 
court, Clement’s-lane, dry-salters [Shepard and 
Co., Cloak-lane 

Lloyd, W. Hereford, wine-merchant [Smith and 
Ca., Red Lion-square; and Hall and Co., Here- 
ford 

ony R. Chester, draper (Brackenbury; Man- 
chester 

Lyceft, P. T. St. Peter the Great, Worcester, glover, 
Wimburne and Co., Chancery-lane ; Long, 


V orcester 
Mackenzie, G. Bridgewater-street, Somers-town, 
merchant [Brown, bard-street — 
Mackie, E. Maidenhead, sadler (Smith, Maiden- 
head 
Malleys,S.Sculcoates, Yorkshire, merchant [ Pricket, 


and Co., Hull 
M "3. Kingston- -Thames, Surrey, cloth- 


manufacturer [Jay, Grays-inn-place 
Marsh, J. King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street “{Brut- 
ton, Old Broad-street 
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= and Co., Stockport ;- and Kershaw, Man- 


ter 
Mellor, J. Macclesfield, eS ary Pump-court, 
ae AT Daves victualler 


, G. Birmingham, ja er [Clarke and 

CoC Sau Lyndail and Co., Birming- 

md W. Cirencester, Gloucester, draper [Til- 
leard, Old Jewry 


, T. Hyde, Stafford, ironmaster [Bourdillon 
=o. Presi-street, Cheapside; and Simcox, 


Birmingham 
Mullett, ft C. Minerva-terrace, auctioneer [Hia- 
rich and Co., Buckingham-street, Strand 
Nabb, J. Manchester, grocer [Rymer and Co., 
Manchester 
Neale, J. Leicester, Va (Bond, Leicester ; 
and Holme and Co., New-inn ; 
Neale, A. a, Somersetshire, victualler [Coles, 
, Andover 
Pr J. G. Sheffield, victualler [Siddell, Shef- 
field 
Noble, R. Chipping Ongar, , builder [Badde- 
, Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields 
Old, J. Bridgewater, Somersetshire, inn-keeper 
fRoys, Bridgewater; and Blake, Cook’s-court, 
han 


cery-lane 
Panton, J. Borden, Kent, farmer [Reeves, Ely- 
place, Holborn ; ; 
Parker, A. Cheltenham, builder [Vizard and Co., 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; and Pruew, and Co. Chel- 
tenham : : 
Patten, P Martock, Somersetshire, miller [Adams, 
Martock ; 
Peacock, W. T. Greenwich, market-gardener [Til- 
leard, Old Jewry 

Pearce, J. W. Chester, corset-maker [Ward, Ches- 
¢er; and Ellis, and Co , Chancery-lane 

Pears, J. and G. Watling-street, agents [Pullen 
and Co., Fore-street : 

Pearse, J. Bristol, porter-merchant [Cooke, Bristol 

Perkins, W. Bermondsey-square, Southwark, tan- 
ner (Tattersall, New-inn 

Phillips, G. E. Tooley-street, Borough, upholsterer 
(Wright, Alie-street, Goodman’s-fields 

Plempton, J. Old Change, London, warehousemman 
(Shirreff, Salisbury-street, Strand 

Pooley, J.and J. Hulme, Lancaster, cotton-spinners, 
(Kay, Manchester 

Porker, W. Vigo-street, Regent-street, jeweller 
(Bishop, Gough-square, Fleet-street, 

Powell, J. Worcestershire, grocer (Brampton, Wor- 


cester 

Randall, F. A. and A. Broughton-place, Hackney- 
road, bill-brokers [Reilly, Clement’s-inn 

Read, J. Newcastle-on-Tyne, ship-broker [Wil- 
liamson, Gray’s-inn ; and Ingleden, Newcastle-on- 


.— J. Regent-street, linen-draper [Jones, Size- 


oo W. Bilston, Staffordshire, victualler 
ee yo On, Caen gp 
+ we rea orrington, vonsnire, ocer 
[Seton and Furlong, Northernhay, ag 
R » W. and A. Farrow, Kensington Gravel- 
pitts, ng ers (Fairshorne and Co., King-street, 


Ridley, H. St. Dounat, Glamorganshire, 
panel, Bristol ages ees 
» Park-terrace, Regent’s Park, London, 
neng er [Baddeley, Leman-street, Goodman’s 


Riley, P. Kingston-on-Hull, hatter [Sha : 
place, Holborn; and Brown, Hull, ©”? Ely 
Oeriite  eethia, ate h, draper (Williams, 
; Co., . 
ory sinn ooke 0., Holborn-court, 
inson, W. F. Jermyn-street, St. James, hotel- 
keeper [Robinson and Co., Charterhouse - a 
Rowbothon, J. -lane, Bermondsey, skinner 
aes eman. Street 
yder, J Liverpool, broker [Mawds » Li ; 
Rh a 
» MY. Gellyhalog, B. Thomas, Narberth, Pem- 
brokeshire, and W. Matthias, Haverfordwest, — 
_ kers a —_ Co., neat 
ggiutilder Holt, Throstnotlocten, alten tr 
Saunders,’S. Newport, Isle inet-mak. 
Anderton and “C. Pence ns, atin “ 


¢ Co., Chancery-lane 
Saville, J. Milnsbridge, Yorkshire, clothier 
and Co., Chancery-lane; and Sykes, tame 


Scott, W.§ and J. jun., Wakefield, merchants (Laity 


Wak 
Sedgwick, F. Fenchurch-street, merchant [Fentoy 
Austin Friars c 
Shaw, T., Lambert, J., and Shaw, W., Huddersfielg 
merchants [Allison, Huddersfield , 
Welsh, Wells 
Shipway, T. Bedford-square, Commercial - road, 
flour-factor {Dimes, Prince’s-street, Bank 
Shute, G. Watford, Herts., surgeon and apothecary 
Tilson, Coleman. street 
Skillman, B. Tokenhouse-yard, London, stationer 
[Hewitt, Tokenhouse-yard 
Smith, T. Whitson Eaves, and J. Locker, ranbey, 
—— bankers [Tomlinson, S 
otteries 
Smith, S. jun., Sopwell Mill, Hertfordshire, miller 
[Alezander and Co , Carey-street, Chancery-lane 
Smith W. B. Seigley, Staffordshire, iron-master 
{Parker and,Co., Birmingham 
Smith, J. Broad-street, merchant [Clarke, Austin 
Friars 
Smith, T. Kennington-lane, Lambeth, ironmonger 
[Rogers and Co., Manchester-buildings, West. 
minster 
Solliers, N. A. Fenchurch-street, wine-merchant 
[Jones and Co., Mincing-lane 
Southern, W. Manchester, inn-keeper [Whitehead 
and Co., Manchester 
Spencer, C. J. Carlisle, upholstere' i Mesney and 
Co., Staple-inn ; and Ewart, Carlisle 
Stevenson, T. Fetter-lane, baker [Allen, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street 
Stevens, T. Weston-street Maze, Southwark, baker 
Rippon, Great Surrey-street, Strand 
Stillitoe.. J. Stafford, grocer [Stanley, Newport, 
Shropshire 
Stock, A. Wigan, Lancashire, cotton-spinner 
{Haughton, Liverpool 
ag et R. Minories, baker (Farris, Surrey-street, 
Stran 
Stratton, J. Trowbridge, Wilts, clothier [Bevan 
and Co., Bristol 
Stringer, T. and Hickson, J. Macclesfield, machine- 
makers (Loney, Macclesfield 
Tarrant, S. and J. Carter, Basing-lane, London, 
auctioneers [Jones, Size-lane 
Tate, Edward, New Shoreham, Sussex, merchant 
Osborne and Co., Brighton 
Thomas, E. Cherry Garden street, Bermondsey, 
master-mariner [Vigo, St. Catherine Cloisters, 
near the Tower 
Travis, W Audenshaw, Lancashire, hat-manufac- 
turer [Whitehead and Co., Manchester 
Tucker, B. jun., Bristol, carpenter [Baynton and 
Co., Bristol; and Day and Co., Holborn-court, 
Gray’s-inn , 
Sunnicliffe, T. M. Hanley, Staffordshire, druggist 
[ Dent, Hanle : 
Turner, J. Finsbury-circus, London, builder [Fisher 
and Co., Thavies-inn 
Turnor, A. H. Mile-end, builder [phervioos and 
Co., Canterbury-square, Southwar ; 
— W. and B. Jackson, Norwich, dyers [Childs, 
pper Thames-street 
Unger, J. A. Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, merchant 
urdillon and Co., Bread street, Cheapside | 
allbridge, J. Newport, Isle of Wight, currier 
wane Wimbourne Minster 
alters, M. Gravesend, boat-builder [Williams 
and Co , Gray’s-inn-place 
Wallbank, N. Keighley, Yorkshire, worsted-spin- 
ner [De la Lare, Keighle 
—, WA Nottingham, a (Carter, Lord 
ayors Court office, Royal Exchange 
Ward, H.N. Bread-street-hill, merchant [Foss and 
Co, Essex-street, Strand 
Warren, J. Abchurch-lane, dentist [Hyde, Great 
Winchester-street, Broad-street 
Warne, W. Clarges-street, Piccadilly, } -house 
Keeper (Carlon, High-street, Mary-le- . 
Waterhouse, J. Oldham, Lancashire, druggist [Ker- 
shaw, Manchester 
Whitworth, W. Leeds machine-maker Bhat we 
Groville-street, Hatton-garden ; and Coupland 
0., Leeds 
White, R. Upper Mary-le-bone-street, upholsterer 
(Saunders and Co., Charlotte-street, Fitaroy- 


uare 
ttenbury, J. Great Cambridge-street, Hackney- 
road, London, builder [Baddeley, 1 an-street, 
s- 
Williams, J. Macclesfield holsteret 
(Seddon, Manchester Shenae | 
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. Gloucester Coffee-house, Piccadilly, Witts, T. and M. J. I » Cheltertham, drapets 
a Een [ Hill, Welbeck-street, St. Mary- Sweet anil Co., Basinghall-street 
a te bone Wright S Salford, Lancashire, dyer [ Lawler, 
Wilkinson, J. and J. Mulcaster, wood-street, Cheap- Manchester 
i, side, warehousemen [{ Bower, Chancery-lane;and Wright, W Prince’s-street, Hanover-square, dealer 
Owen and Co., Manchester ; in medicines (Manning, Furnival’s-inn. 
a Wilde, E. Royton, Lancashire, cotton-spinner Wright, W. and D. Morel, Wood-strect, Spital- 
(Hampson, Manchester : : ficlds, machine-mamufacturer [Bowden and Co., 
, Williams, T. West Smithfield, cutler | Reeves, Ely- Aldermanbury 
place, Holborn : Weight,J. and J. Uley, Glostershire, clothiers [Beck, 
y Winscom, J. Andover, Hants, linen-draper [Ficet W ootton-under-Edge; and Birket and Co., Cloak- 
and Co., Andover lane, Cheapside 
3 
, DIVIDENDS. 











Adkins, W. Coventry, July 5 

Archer, W. Maidstone, July 8 

Aspry, W. Bruton-street, Hano- 
ver-square, June 20 

Aughtie, T. Poultry, June 24 

Bamford, J. Egham, Surry, July 1 

Barrow, L. Strutton-ground, West- 
minster, June 27 

Barney, kt. Woolverhampton, Staf- 
fordshire, July 8 __ : 

Beeley, E. and J. Yeomans, Bir- 
mitigham, June 20 — 

Bennett, R. jun., Dukinfield, Che- 
shire, July 5 

Bibby, R. Live 1, June 21 

Bishop, R. and T. Bedson, Aston, 
Warwickshire, June 20 

Blizard, W. Petersham, June 20 

Bradley, J. Liv 1, July 6 

Brammall, D. Whitehouse, Shef- 
field, June 15 ‘ 

Brenchley, J, and J. Milton, Kent, 
July 1 

Brittain, R. Birmingham, June 27 

Britten, W. jun., Northampton, 
June 23 

Briddon, S. Manchester, July 12 

Burridge, W. sen., and W. jun., 
and J. Burridge, Portsmouth, 
July 4 

Camplin, R. Goldsmith-street, 
London, July 1 

Carman, D. Lothbury, July 8 

Chater, E. Cornhill, Juné 17 

Challenor, J. Stonesend, Newing- 


Glennie, A., J. S. Glennie, and W. 
Fry, New Broad-street, June 24 
Gould W. and F. Greasley, Mai- 
den-lane, June 24 
Graham, J jun., Low Houses, 
Cumberland, June 28 
Green, W. and J. H. Sampson, and 
F R.A. —_ en oa 27 
iregson, R. Liverpool, June 
Grovenor, W L.sen., E. Chater, 
and W.L. Grovenor, jun.; and C. 
Rutt, Cornhill June 17 
Haviside, A. Bucklersbury, June 27 
Hammond, G. Maunby, York- 
shire, July 10 
Harris, T. and J Price, Bristol, 
July 20 
Harding, S. Oxford-street, July 4 
Harmer. J. Great Surrey-street, 
June 17 
Harvey, M. B. Witham, Essex, 
and J. W. Harvey, Hadleigh 
Hall, Essex, June 27 
Harrison, S. New Sleaford, Lin- 
colnshire, July 28 
Harrison. W. and C. New Slea- 
ford, Lincolnshire, July 28 
Hart, G. and W. Pittock, Church- 
street. Deptford, June 10 
Herving, C. Strand, July 11 
Hetherington, D. King - street, 
Cheapside, July 1 
Hibbert, W. Mount-street, Gros- 
venor-square, June 27 






Norris, S. Cobham Row, Cold 
Bath Fields, June 17 
Osbaldeston, E. Hertford, June 24 
Passman, J. King’s Arms Yard. 
Coleman-street, June 24 
“ee, H. High Holborn, June 


Pickman, J. Shoreditch, June 24 

Pickering, H. B. Coventry, July & 

Piercy, J. and R. Saunders, Bir- 
mingham, June 24 

Pi ’ Ts and G. Dewdney, Dor- 
cing, Surry, June 27 

Pomares, J. Freemans Court, 
Cornhill, June 17 and 20 

Reynolds, J. Bread-street hill, 
July 1 

Rich, W. Wigan, 
July 4 

Robertson, J. Red Lion square, 
Clerkenwell, June 20 

rere, J. Macklesfield, June 

Robine, F. Regent-street, London, 
June 24 

Rogers, W. Upton, July 1 

Roscow, R. Liverpool, July 6 

Sadler, G. and J. Frith, Great 
Guildford-street. July 1 

Safford, S. Mettingham, Suffolk, 
June 6 

Salmore, J. W. and J. Heslop, 
Manchester, July 10 

Sandison, W. Cork-street, Bur- 
lington Gardens, June 27 


Lancashire, 


ton, July 1 ed Friars, June 27 Sanderson, W. W. and J. Nicholas 
Chapman, G. Old Broad-street, Hill, S. Regent’s-street, tailor, lane, Lombard-street, June 10 
July 4 July 8 Sandwell, J. Pitfield-street, Hox- 


Clare, R. S. Harrington, Liver- 
pool, June 14 

Coates, W. Kidderminster, July 8 

Cocke, B. Manchester, July 10 

Couchinans, 8. Throgmorton st., 
June 27 

Crane, S. and H. S. Stratford, 
July 8 

Crokat, C. and T Wilkie. Law- 
rence Pountney-place, July 15 

Damant, W. Sudbury, July 8 

Daniel, J. Newgate street, July 11 

Davidson, J. New Brentford, June 


27 7 
Day, T. s. F. H. and W., Norwich, 


June 28 
Dickinson, W. Lad-lane, June 27 


Holah, C. Hastings, June 27 
Healy t J. Bridge-road, Lambeth, 
uly 1 

Honeybourn, J. Portsea, South- 
ampton, July 17 

Houghton, J. Manchester, June 6 

Hunt, J. R. Wrench, and W. 
Hunt, jun., Stewart’s-buildings, 
Battersea, July 4 

Jackson, J. jun., Ilketstone, 
June 17 

Jones, J. Hillingdon, June 20 

Jones J. and J. Leominster, Here- 


fordshire, Junel0 = __ 
Jupp, J. Horsham, Sussex, June 


I 
Keast, W. St. Earny, Cornwall, 


ton, June 20 

ye G. F. Marlborough place, 
Westminster, June 17 

Sawyer, J. Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, 
June 13 


Scott, J. and H, Bragg, Wal- 
brook, July 5 

Searle, 5S. and S. B. Saffron Wal- 
den, Essex, June 20 

Self, S. Norwich, july 7 

Shaw, J. W. and A. W. Elmslie, 
Fenchurch-buildings, June 27 

Shaw, J. Gower-street, Bedford- 
square, June 1 

- >, - B. Exchange-buildings, 
u 

Sinith, J. and J. Cateaton-street, 


Dolby, T.Catherine-street, Strand, Junel6é - July 1 
June 24 and July 1 Kings, R. Ledbury, June 26 Smith, A. Lime-street-square, 
unsmure, J. and J. Gardner, King, F. Warwick, June 20 June 27 , 


Broad-street, July 13 

Durham, J. Catherine - street, 
Strand, May 7 

Earle, J. Liverpool, June 22 

Eastwood, J. and G. Kay, Mel- 
sham, Yorkshire, July 1 

Eaton, R. Swansea, 
shire, July 12 

Ekins, J. Oxford-street, June 24 

Evans,J., J.Jones, and W. Davies, 

. Le gp une 20 end 22 
erguson, J. Liverpool, June 13 

Fisher. R. Low Hesket, Cumber- 
land, July 10 

Fletcher, J. Abington, July 7 

Forster, G. Berwick-uwpon-T weed, 
June 28 

Garland, J. Austin Friars, June 20 

Gibbins, J. W. W. Smith, and 
W Goode, Birm , June 23 


Glamorgan- 


Gird, H. Leicester, June 19 
M.M. New Series. ~Vor. I. 


Lacy, T. Basinghall-street, June 4 

Langford, T. T. Lambs-conduit 
street, June 17 

Mackenzie, P. and W. Sheffield, 
June 24 

Mackinnon, L. Liverpool, June 


27 

Mead, W. and C. Emacomb, Bat- 
tersea, July 4 

Menzies, J. Charles-street, Man- 
chester-square, June 24 

Miles, J. Old Broad street, May 27 

Morton, A. A. Rodick, aaa Cc. 
Morten, Wellingborough, North- 


ampton, July 3 
Mortis, S. Long Itchington, War- 
wickshire, June 20 3 
Mur d, J. Midgley, York- 
shire, June 26 
Noakes, W. Old City Chambers, 
July 4 
No. 7. Q 


Soames, J. Oxford-street, June 20 

Sowerby, P. sén. and jun. Liver- 
pool, July 5 

Square, J. W. Prideaux, jun. and 
W. W. Prideaux, Kings Bridge, 
Devon, July 11 

Stanley, G. Upper Ground-street, 
parish of Christ Church, July 8 

Staheey, W. Welton, Yorkshire, 
uly 12 

Storker, D. and A. D. Welsh, 
Leadenhall-street, July 4 

Stroud, T. Union-street, Bath, 


June Mf 

Sykes, T. Bath Easton, .Somet- 
setshire, June 10 

Tanner, D. Monmouth, June 24 


Thorp, eA ames Covent- 

ne 

orhomas, ‘W. Blewitt’s-bufldings, 
Fetter-lane, June 27 
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Todd, E. Liverpool, June 30 
Turnet, P. Liverpool, July 5 


June 27 


Want, G. S. Skinner-street, July Williamson, S. T. Southampton, Workman, T. 


June 27 


Watt, G. T. Old-street, June 17 Wilson, S. Liverpool, July 8 


pson 5 W. and J. Leeds, July5 Wingfield, T. Bolton Le M 
Thompson, 8. Carlisles June 19 Wit, W. and W. C. Gill, oon, 
Holborn-bridge, June 24 
Unsworth, J. Clayton-square, Li- W illiams, M. Old Bailey, London, 


Lancashire, July.5 
Wise, S. and C. Brenchly, Maids. 
stone, June 27 
Wise. T. Ww. Sy age reet, J 1 
- Rodborough, 
Glocester, June 17 
Young, S. Sheffield, June 15 


Wells, Jand W. Onion, Bishops- Winsol, W. lvy Bridge, Devon, Young, P. jun. and R. Atkinson, 


gate-street-without, June 17 July 8 


Wapping, July 4. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Hon. and Rev. L. Powis, to the Rectory of 
Pilton, Northampton—The Rev. A. Dashwood, to 
the Rectory of Thornage, with Brinton annexed, 
Norfolk—The Rev. H. M. Spence, tothe Rectory of 
West Haddon—The Rev. S. H. White, to the Rectory 
of Maidford—The Rev. T. Adnutt, to the Rectory 
of Croft, Leicestershire—The Rev. Archdeacon Bull, 
to a prebendal stall in York Cathedral—The Rev. 
J. W. Hughes, to be Chaplain of All Souls College, 
Oxford—The Rev. E. H. Hoare, to the Rectory of 
Isham superior, Cambridgeshire—The Rev. S. White, 
to the Vicarage of Maidford, Norts—The Rev. G. 
Peacock, M.A.F.R.S., to the Vicarage of Wymes- 
would—The Rev. R. M. Master, M.A., to the Cu- 
racy of Burnley, Lancashire—The Rev. R. G. Ro- 


gers, M.A., to the Rectory of Yarlington, Somerset 
—The Rev. W. F. Bayley, M.A., to be Prebendary 
of Canterbury—The Rev. E. Goodenough, D.D., to 
a prebendal stall in Westminster Cathedral—The 
Rev. W. Williams, M.A., to the perpetual Curacies 
of Leafield and Ascot-sub-W ychwood—The Rev. J. 
Lupton, to be one of the Chaplains to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary—The Rev. — Johnson, M.A., to theVicar. ° 
age of Moltram in Longdendale—The Rev. E. Rodd, 
D.D., to a prebendal stall in Exeter Cathedral—The 
Rev. W. B. Whitehead to the Vicarage of Chard— 
The Rev. H. F. Lyte, A.B. to the new district 
Church of Lower Brixham, Devon—The Rev. W. 
Jones, to the Vicarage of Welwick, and to the Ree- 
tory of Holmpton, Yorkshire. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


CHRONOLOGY, 

May 19.~—The tenth anniversary of the Medical 
Benevolent Society, founded for the relief of the dis- 
tressed members of the profession, was celebrated at 
the Albion, Aldersgate Street, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex in the chair. 

22.—The annual public examination of the chil- 
dren of the Incorporated Society for clothing, main- 
taining, and educating poor orphans of Clergymen 
of the Established Church, took place at the school, 
St. John's Wood, in the presence of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. &c. 

A numerous meeting took place at the Three Tuns 
Tavern, High Street, Borough, at which it was re- 
solved to establish a Mechanic’s Institution in the 
Borough of Southwark. 

23.—The fifty-ninth anniversary dinner of the 
Gloucestershire Society, was celebrated at the 
Thatched House Tavern. From the report of the 
Committee it appeared that at the recent ballot, ten 
boys and two girls were elected for apprenticeship, 
with premiums of £15 each, making a total number 
of 1,110 children benefitted by the society since 
its formation. Several new subscribers were an- 
nounced. 

24.—A dreadful accident occurred at Mr. Mauds- 
ley’s steam-engine manufactory, owing to the falling 
in of an iron roof erecting on the premises, on and 
about which from eighty to one hundred workmen 
were employed, a number of whom were killed, or 
dreadfully mangled. 

25.—The annual meeting of the Society for 
moting the enlargement and building of meh mnt 
and Chapels was held, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the chair. The report stated that, at the 
close of last year, the available balance in the Trea- 
surer’s hands being considerably under £3,000, it 

was deemed necessary to make an instantaneous ap- 
peal to the public, which had been attended with 
considerable success. The committee acknowledged 
his Majesty's gracious donation of £1,000, and man 
— liberal donations. In fifty-six cases the ee 
grants made by the Society was £8,765, by means 
of which 13,087 additional : 


of these 10,649 were free sittings. Since its com- 








mencement the Society had created 126,612 new sit- 
tings, of which 94,254 were free. 


The anniversary of the Institution of the Sons of 
the Clergy, was celebrated in the usual manner at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and attended, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable state of the weather, by a very nu- 
merous assemblage. About £900 was received. 


26.—Lord John Russel proposed a Resolution to 
the House of Commons on the subject of bribery at 
elections, which was carried, the Speaker giving the 
casting vote. 


An overland dispatch was received at the East- 
India House, from Bombay, dated on the 4th of 
February announcing the fall of the Fortress of 
Bhurtpore, which was carried by storm by the army 
under the command of Lord Combermere, on the 
8th of January. 


29.—The London Society of Arts awarded its al- 
nual premiums in the Opera House, the Duke of 
Sussex presiding. Mr. Robert Cowen, of Carlisle, 
received the gold medal, value thirty guineas, and 
the usual compliments, for his invention of an ap- 
paratus for carrying off the metallic dust arising from 
dry grinding in the manufacture of cutlery, needles, 
&c.: Mr. Roberts (late of Whitehaven) received the 
silver Vulcan Medal, and ten guineas, for his im- 
proved safe lamps to miners, which corrects an in- 
convenience in Sir Humphrey Davy’s safe lamp, out 
of which the oil flows when the lamp is held very 
obliquely; to obviate this, and prevent the oil from 
smearing the wire gauze which incloses the flame, 
Mr. R. has applied a hemispherical cover to the oil 
pot, which receives whatever oil may flow out of it 
when the lams is on its side. Mr. Spencer, Dock 
Yard, at Chatham, received the gold Vulcan Medal, 
for his improved method of letting go an anchor—a! 
improvement sanctioned by its general adoption in 
the navy. Mr. Skinner was voted by the Society the 
sum of thirty guineas, for a modelof a stage coach, 
which combines safety, ease of draught, and accom- 
modation to the passengers. 

Mr. Douglas Fox, surgeon, of Derby, received the 
large Silver Medal, as a reward for his new method 
of making elastic moulds of glue, into which plastet 
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of Pars or wax composition is_poured, and forms 
most beautiful and delicate casts. : 

Mr. H. Attenburrow, of No. 11, New Burlington 
Street, London, son of Mr. Attenburrow, surgeon, 
of Nottingham, obtained a large silver medal, for an 
original coloured drawing of a dissected arm. 

To Mr. E. Carey, Bristol, for his improved dead- 
eyes for shipping, and to Mrs. Henry Goode, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight, for a blind for circular-headed win- 
dows, each the silver Vulcan Medal.—To Mrs. Eliza 
West, North-parade, Bath, for a landscape from na- 
ture, the silver Isis Medal.—To Mrs. Lourey, Exeter, 
for a hat of double split wheat straw, five guineas. 

The Worcester Society in London held their 
eleventh anniversary meeting, Earl Beauchamp in the 
chair, and attended by about seventy highly respect- 
able members. The donations and subscriptions 
amounted to about £70. 

June 1.—The anniversary meeting of the Law As- 
sociation took place at the Freemason’s Tavern. 
Nearly 200 sat down to dinner. The capital fund 
amounts to £12,600. 

The proclamation for dissolving the Parliament, 
and calling a new one, received the royal signature; 
the writs are made returnable on the 25th of July. 

The Recorder made his report to the King, of 
twenty-three prisoners under sentence of death; 
His Majesty was pleased to respite all but three, wha 
were ordered for execution. 

11.—The anniversary meeting of the Charity Chil- 
dren of London and its vicinity was held at St. Paul's. 
Upwards of 5,000 were seated in a spacious gallery 
erected for the occasion, immediately under the 
great dome. The Bishop of Landaff preached on 
the occasion. 

20.—The subscriptions in aid of the distressed ma- 
nufacturing classes throughout England, amount 
to about £130,000. 


MARRIAGES. 

The Rev. T. A. Partridge, to Louisa, daughter of 
the late T. T. Drake, esq.—Charles, son of the late 
J. Balfour, esq., to Maria, daughter of Sir J. E. Har- 
rington, bart-—J. Murray Nasmyth, esq., to Mary, 
daughter of Sir J. Marjoribanks, bart., M.P.—T.W. 
Langton, esq., Lieut. R.N., to Frances, daughter of 
W. Mansell, esq.—R. C. Parker, esq., to Harriet, 
daughter of W. S. Peckham, esq.,—R. Gray, jun., 
esq., to Mary, daughter of the late W. Holt, esq. 
~—J. Bulteel, esq., to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Right-Hon. Earl Grey.—W. Vowler, esq., of St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, to Mrs. James, of Blackheath 
Hill.—J. D. Dickinson, esq., to Margaret, daughter 
of the Rev. J. W. Alexander.—Capt. J. Lewis, to 
Mary, daughter of J. Vaughan; esq.—J.-H. Clough,— 
esq., to Miss Stone, of Rolleston Park, Staffordshire. 
—The Rev. H. Oakeley, to Atholl, daughter of the 
late Lord C. Ainsley—The Rev. J. H. Cotton, to 
Mary, daughter of Dr. S. Fisher, of Bath.—Charles, 
son of the late Sir S. Shuckburgh, bart., to Emma, 
daughter of the late S. Butler, esq., of Binfield, 
Berks.—The Right-Hon. the Earl of Hopetown, to 
the Hon. Louisa, daughter of the Right-Hon. Lord 
Macdonald.—J. P. Brodie, esq., to Susan, daughter 
of the late J. Morgan, esq.—At Willesden, E.Osborne, 
€sq., to Mary, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Fly.—The 
Rev. F. Borradaile, to Demetria, daughter of the 
late Capt. R. Hudson.—S. G. Cooke, esq., to Emily, 
daughter of W. Smith, esq.—R. S. Cox, esq., to 
Amelia, daughter of J. Bult. esq.—R. H. Stewart, 
€sq-, to Caroline, daughter of the late J. Buschman, 
€3q-, of Surinam.—B. B. Owen, esq., to Sarah, 
daughter of E. Cohen, esq., of Herne Hill.—The 


a - Chaffey, to Charlotte, daughter of G. 
pen ton, esq.—J. H. Story, esq., to Sarah, daugh- 

of H. Waymouth, esq.—Captain G. Probyn, to 
Alicia, daughter of Sir F. W. Macnaghten.—W. M. 
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Tottner, esq., to G. F. daughter of J. Matszinghi, 
esq., of Cadogan Place. ~ 


DEATHS. 

86, The Rev. B. N. Turner, M.A.—The Rev. F. 
Lee—Rev. J. Wolfe, A.M.—55, Harriet, wife of 
A. K. Newman, esq.—E. Bayley. esq.—72, Mrs. 
Louisa M. Harris—23, Sarah the wife of E. S. Ste- 
phenson, esq.—T. D. Boswell, esq.—Jane, wife of 
R. L. Appleyard, esq.—74, Mrs. Wood, sister of Col. 
Wood, M. P.—Right Hon. Lady C. Lemon—Hon. 
Pierce B. Cooper—Margaret, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Lloyd of Lynn.—74, Rev. J. Bean—85, J. Rams- 
den, esq.—15, Louisa, twin daughter of Lady C. 
Crofton—Capt. J. Maxwell, of -H. M. Ship Aurora— 
62, At Pentonville, the Rev. J. Latchford—67, Rev. 
R. Burnside—39, Carl M. V. Weber—Lady P. Tom- 
line, the lady of the Lord Bishop of W.inchester— 
Mary, wife of Major Horseley—Mrs. Brunton, re- 
lict of the late J. Brunton, esq.—74, At Battersea, 
Lady E. Pratt, daughter of the late Lord Camden.— 
19, The Right-Hon. Lady L. Boyle, daughter of the 
Earl of Cork and Orrery—21. The Right-Hon. Lord 
Dorchester—J. Stephenson, esq.—53, T. Laing, esq. 
—21, Mary, daughter of P. Clutterbuck, esq.—15, 
Louisa, daughter of P. Gavron, esq.—Mary, wife of 
Capt. Anderson—46, Louisa, wife of J. Payne, 
esq. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


At Madras, Capt. W. Stewart, to Mrs. Bownes, 
daughter of W. Hill, esq., M.D.—At Calcutta, the 
Rev. J. Hawtine, Archdeacon of Bombay, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of the Hon. J. Franks—At Purneah, 
R. B. Perry, esq., to Ellen, daughter of the late P. 
Goullet, esq.—At Burmuda, J. H. Darrell, esq., to 
Mary, daughter of J. Hurst, esq.—In France, Miss 
Trinder, to Capt. D. Buffa—W. Clyatt, esq., to 
Mademoiselle F. M. Guilbert—At Gibraltar, W. Wilt- 
shire, esq., to Emma, daughter of the late A. W. 
Const—At Berne, J. J.Walsham, to Sarah, daughter 
of the late W. Bell, esq., of Woolsington, Northum- 
berland. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 


Death of General Holt.—We have to record the 
death of this celebrated man, which took place at his 
residence in Kingstown. Previous to the disastrous 
rebellion of 1798, he filled the situation of barony con- 
stable, in the county of Wicklow, and was of the es- 
tablished religion. In some of the sanguinary and 
wanton excesses which distingtished the conduct of 
the military parties stationed in the disturbed dis- 
tricts, at that melancholy period, the residence of 
Holt was burned to the ground, and all his property 
destroyed. Stimulated by a desire of vengeance, hetook 
up arms, and placed himself at the head of anumerous 
band of the disaffected ; and, acquainted with all the 
fastnesses in his native mountains, erected his stan- 
dard on their summits. His first attacks on the au- 
thorities were of such a nature, that long after:the 
extinction of rebellion, and when the country was 
slowly returning to a state of calm, he continued to 
be the terror, as well as the object of pursuit of the 
local authorities. Disappointed in many attempts to 
make him prisoner, and feeling the force of his sum- 
mary vengeance, the Government gladly acceded to 
his offers of surrender, on condition of his expatria- 
ting himself for ever. His conduct while in New 
South Wales, whither he was exiled, was so exem- 
plary, that he obtained a full pardon, and returned 
to his native country, were he continued to reside 
to the period of his death. 

At Paris, the lady of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith— 
The wifeof W. Webster, esq.—In France, 21, Cathe- 
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rine, daughter of the late Lieut.-Gen. Desborough— 
At Caen, Henrietta, wife of J. Ambrose, esq—At 
St. Petersberg, 38, Ellen, Viscountess Strangford—At 
Sierra Leone, 26, Capt. H. Curwen—Capt. Pearce— 
Dr. Morison—At Anantpoor, 26, G. R. son of J. Gos- 
ling, esq., of Gloucester Place—At the Cape of Good 
Hope, J. Lioyd, esq.—42, J. Digby, esq.—At Cal- 
cutta, 24, Rachel, widow of the late H. Money, esq- 
—W. Jackson, esq.—At Bombay, D. Malcolm, esq. 
—At Arracan, 20, Lieut. A. Wight,—Dr. A. Walker 
—Licut.-Col. W. Baker—G. M. S., son of the late Sir 
W. Robe, K.C.B.—At Chittagong, Lieut J. G. Ma- 


gregor—On. her passage from: India, Mary, wife: of 


the Rev. J. F. Beddy—Lieut. A. Pitcairn—At Boy. 
logne-sur-mer, the Right-Hon, Ralph, Lord Viscoun, 
Neville—47, Dr. J.Cole, M.D.—24,At Algiers, James, 
son of G. Woodfall, esq.—J. H. Bradford, esq., of 
Boston, United States of America—At Truro, Capi, 
Andrews—At Patna, Rose, wife, of J. Sandford, esq., 
of the Bengal Civil Service—At,Vienna, Lord Ip. 
gestre, son of Earl Talbot—At Pegue, Capt. J. Cur. 
sham—At Masulipatam, Capt. W. James—Anna, 
daughter of T.H. Symons, esq.—At Zurich, (2, 
Hans C. Gesner, the celebrated painter. 











MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES; 


WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

A meeting of the Botanical and Horticultural So- 
ciety of Newcastle-upon-Tyne was held lately, when 
the usual prizes were distributed. 

Four very handsome silver cups, with appropriate 
inscriptions, were presented lately to Mr. J. Tho- 
burn, and Mr. Wm. Coppin, of Blyth, by the Secre- 
tary of the Friendly United and Eligible Insurance 
Association. at North Shields, as a testimony of the 
meritorious service rendered by those gentlemen to 
the ship Effort while stranded at the entrance of 
Blyth harbour. 

May 30, an explosion of hydrogen gas took place 
at Whitfield Colliery (which supplies the London 
market with Townley coals), thirty-seven men and 
boys came to a premature death. 

Married.] RR. Weldon, esq., to the daughter of 
R. Barker, esq. 

Died.) At Morpeth, Capt. A. Dickson, R.N.— 
At Newcastle, 35, T. Davidson, esq.; Alice, wife 
of W. Selby, esq., of Biddleston; Elizabeth, wife 
of T. Todd, esq.; C. Ogle, esq. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 


Married.) At Carl'sle, R. Matthews, esq., of Low- 
hall, Castlesowerby, to the daughter of C. Hudson, 
es., of Haltcliffe-bridge, Greystock; the Rev. C. 
H. Wybergh, to Miss A. M. Minshull. 

Died.) At Wetheral, 56, J. Hall, esq.; 68, the 
Rev. J. Ponsonby. 


YORKSHIRE, 

The first stone of the Leeds Commercial Buildings 
was laid lately by Lepton Dobson, esq., who, at the 
conclusion of the ceremony, presented the chairman 
of the fund for the relief of the unemployed in Leeds, 
with a purse containing 100 sovereigns, being the 
amount of the dinner tickets intended to have been 
held on this occasion. 

The new Port of Goole, and the grand canal con- 
Py therewith, are to be opened on the 5th of 

uly. 

Married.) At Whi le 
Anne, tN of x ange: oy ty C. P. 
Worsley, to Caroline, daughter of P. Acklom esq., 
of Beverley—At West Rownton, Sir T. S. Pasley, 


bart., ‘to Jane, daughte 
oe ghter of the Rev. M. J. Wyn- 


Died.) At York, Catherine, relict of the late T. 


Selby *> sen.—At Barns) , Francis, if 
Rev. Ww. Wordeworth--av Northallerton, E.onnne 
esq-, M.D.—At Attercliffe, 23, the Rev. J. Browne ; 


32, the Rev. J. eatpen—~At k 
wife of the Rev. W. Holbrey ; ino 
LANCASHIRE. 
The Liverpool and Manchester Railway is to be 
commenced in about two months, and will require, 


im possession of the skeleton of the 
hant 
> in Salford about eighteen eaineaee co 
formed part of Wombwell’s collection. The 


skeleton has been reconstructed, and the different 
bones fixed in their proper places, by Mr. W. Bent- 
ley. The skin has likewise been preserved and 
stuffed, and is placed at the foot of the stairs leading 
to the museum of the society. 

A female ringed snake was killed lately in the gar- 
den at Woodfold Park, near Blackburn, five. feet, 
in length; and more than forty eggs were extracted 
from it. 


Married.} At Liverpool, R. Lewtas, esqy to 
Alice, daughter of the late R. Gardner, esq,—At 
Todmorden, R. Richardson, esq., to the daughter 
of J. Buckley, esq. 


Died.} At Much Urswick, 107, Mrs. Jane Braith- 
waite—At Southport, the wife of W. Anderson, 
M.D.; 93, G. Bulcock, esq.; Elizabeth, wife of R., 
Marsh, esq.; E. Milne, esq., of Manchester, and on 
the same day, his brother, W. Milne, esq. 


CHESHIRE. 


The new London road through Stockport was 
opened on the 19th of June. A splendid public pro- 
cession was formed on the occasion, to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo 


Married.) The Rev. W.H.G. Mann, of Bowden, 
to Barbara, daughter of R. Spooner, esq. 


Died.| At Cheadle, J. Baxter, esq.; 23, Charles, 
son of T. Worthington, esq.; 76, J. Moore, esq- 


DERBYSHIRE. 

The tenth anniversary of the Derbyshire Church 
Missionary Society washeld lately ;. Mr. B, Cox read. 
the report, and stated that the sum of £1,273. 3s. 6)d 
had been collected during the past year; being an. 
increase of £107. 12s. 44d. over the sumcollected the 
previous year, and making the sum total raised 
from the commencement of the institution £9,157- 
6s. 2d. 

A handsome piece of plate was lately presented to 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Robert Wilmot, bart., by the non- 
commissioned officers and privates of the Derbyshire. 
yeomanry cavalry, 


Married.) A. L. Maynard, to the daughter of the 
late R. Waller, esq, ~ oe 


Died.] At Ashbourn, Major Sowter; the Rev. J- 
Wolfe, A.D.—At Ripley, 84, Admiral Faucourt. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The annual meeting of the Nottingham Me 
chanics’ and Artizans’ Library was held lately; the 
report noticed the continued prosperity of the libra- 
ry, which now consists of 1,338 volumes. There are 
forty-two share-holders (nineteen of whom have 
made presents of their shares to the institution), ané 
375 subscribers, 

Married.| At Burton Joyce, J. J« Bigsby, M.D- 
to Miss Sarah Jamson; the Rev. T. C. Cane, of 
Southwell, to Mary, daughter of J. Brettle ew 
of Thurgarton; G. 0. Heming, esq., to Jane, daug - 
ter of J. » Osq. 

Died.| At Southwell, 84, 'T. Spefforth, esq. 3 95> 
C. Morley, csq.; 80, W. Ffarmaries esqe 4 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 

On the anniversary of the restoration of Charles 
[., some workmen, employed in taking down an 
old building at Allington, near Grantham, found a 
linen bag among the rubbish, containing a large 
quantity of ancient silver coins, chiefly crowns and 
half-crowns of the above monarch, of various dates 
from 1666 to 1671, im high and beautiful preservation, 
with a great many others of the reign of Charles I., 
partly coined at Oxford in the time of the rebellion, 
also in excellent preservation. 

Died.] At Canwick, 74, Susannah, relict of Col. 
H. W. Sibthorp; the Rev. H. Dodwell, M.A.—At 
Lincoln, 10, Mrs. Chislett. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

A tablet, bearing the following inscription, has 
lately been placed in a village church near Belvoir 
Castle, the poor inhabitants of which had largely 
partaken of her Grace’s bounty. 

“‘ This tablet was erected by the curate of this 
church, in grateful remembrance of the friend and 
benefactress of the village poor, Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Rutland, who, in the flower of her age, and in 
the midst of her usefulness, was suddenly taken from 
this world to a better, November 29th 1825, aged 
45 years ” 

Married.] At Loughborough, H. Toone, esq., to 
Elizabeth, daughter of C. Lacey, esq.; G. Carter, 
esq., Of Leicester, to Mrs. Crotty—At Kegworth, 
— Bournby, esq , to Elizabeth, daughter of R. Sut- 
ton, esq. 

Died.}] Ann, widow of the late J. Eyre, esq. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


A wild duck has lately taken possession of a rook’s 
nest at the top of a lofty oak tree, at a place called 
Wharton’s Wood, belonging to Lord Crewe, in the 
parish of Madeley, and is'now hatching a nest full of 
eggs. The drake has been observed: perching on a 
bough by the side of the nest, and occasionally 
sharing with his mate the duties of incubation. 

Married.) At Penn, Thomas, son of W. Phillips, 
esq., of Chetwynd-house, Salop, to Ellen, daughter 
of W. Thacker, ons of Muchall-hall; W. Block, 
esq., to Elizabeth, daughter of J. Hooman, esq.— 
At Burton-upon-Trent, T. Robinson, esq., to Sa- 
rah, daughter of — Cooper, esq. 

Died.] At Litchfield, 71, W. Mott, esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 


The Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Company 
have lately commenced lighting certain streets in 
Birmingham, as an experiment to try the necessary 
pressure. The result proves, beyond all doubt, 
that gas may be carried to almost any distance. The 
distance from the gasometer, at West Bromwich to 
the extremity of the leading main pipe, is nearly 
eight milese PET, SEEN” ome 

Married.) At Wootton Wawen, the Rev. T. Lea 
to Mary, daughter of the Rev. P. S. Ward; J. Rick- 
ards, esq., to Phoebe, daughter of the late W. 
Parkes, esq.; the Rev. E. Willis, to Laura, daugh- 
ter of Colonel Steward ; N. L. Torre, esq-, to Eliza, 
daughter of R. W. Elliston, esq. 

Ee) At Moseley, 70, the Rev. F. Palmer—At 
~“mpton, the Rev. R. Lillington—At Guys Cliff, 
Bo reek B. B. Greathead, esq.—At Wed- 
n,, Amicia, relict of the late G. i 
€sq.; 82, D. Oliver, “ oe 

SHROPSHIRE, 

arried.) At Great Dawley, the Rev. J. M:. 
Wood, M.A., to Miss Hannah Parton—At Shrews- 
Lee W. L. Lacon, esq., to Mary, daughter of R. 
dave » &sq.; the Rev. H. Jones, A B , to Elizabeth, 

ughter of the late Rev. J. Langford, A.M. : 
Sarah igen ne Rev. J. Marce—At Witte ton, 
, . Lang esq.—At Oxon, the Rev. 
R. Spearman, M.A. ; 58. Re. homas, esq. 

ie WORCESTER. 
on most alarming fire broke out lately at Crop- 
ial which destroyed six houses, a barn, stable, 

other outhouses, and two smiths’ shops: 


Herefordshire, Gloucester, Monmouth, &c. 





Fi? 


- The Worcester Florocuitural Society held their 
second spring meeting lately, at which a:magnificent, 
exhibition of tulips afforded. the highest gratification; 
to the admirers of those beautiful produetions-ef na-, 
ture. The usual prizes were awarded. 

Died.) At Bayton, Jane, daughter of the late) 
Rev D. Davies—At Moseley, 70, the Rev. E. Pal- 
mer—At Badsley, 22, Joseph, son of J. Jones, esq. 


—At Evesham, 20, Jane, daughter of the late Capt. 
McPherson. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The Leominster Canal Bill has passed both Houses. - 
A Bill has also passed for the effecting a sale of part 
of the Glite lands belonging to the Rectory of Kings- 
winford, and the mines in and under the same, to 
the Right Hon. John William Viscount Dudley and 
Ward, and for other purposes. 

Married.} At Tarrington, T. Turner, » to 
Miss Sarah Smith; P. Warburton, +, to Eliza~ 
beth, daughter of the late H. H. Williams, -3 
the Rev. T. Underwood, to Mary, daughter of the 
late T. Harvey, esq.; the Rev. E. B. Bagshawe, to 
Jane, daughter of the late W. Partridge, esq. ' 

Died.} 74, C. Twnstall, esq.; John, son of the 
Rev. J. Jones, of Dorston; Anna, daughter of T. 
H. Symonds, esq. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

The Society of Arts and Sciences have voted Mr. 
E. Carey, Lloyd’s Surveyor at Bristol; a silver Vul- 
can medal for his new improved dead eyes for ship- 
ping. 

Tewkesbury Severn Bridge, and the roads connect- 
ed therewith, were lately opened to the public. The 
upper Lode Ferry is consequently entirely disused. . 

The Bank of England have determined to esta- 
blish a branch bank at Gloucester. Mr. Down (lately 
of the bank and firm of Pole, Thornton, Free, Down, 
and Scott) is appointed to superintend it. 

Married.} Rev. M. F. Townsend, M.A., to Alice, 
niece of the late H. apa -—At rg Gifford, 
H. Every, esq., son of Sir H. Every, of Eggington 
House, Derbyshire, bart., to Maria, daughter of the 
late Dean of Salisbury—At Newent, J. Freeman, 
esq., to Constantia, daughter of Archdeacon Onslow 
—At Berkeley J. Hickes, esq., to Mary, daughter of 
W. Pearce, esq.—The Rev. E. L. Bennett, to Ellinor, 
daughter of the late W. Codrin > 
the ev. Ww. Dal 5 M.A., to iss Sheppard, daugh- 
ter of G. Sheppard, esq. 

Died.] At Cheltenham,Capt. Layman, R.N.—R.W. 
Ashworth, esq.—Elizabeth, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Eyre—At Randwicke, J. Hogg, esq.—At Dudbridge, 
J. Hawker, esq. 


n, esq.—At Frome 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
Married.| The Rev. C. Girdlestone, M-A.,.to Ann,. 
daughter of B. Marrell, esq. 
Died.] Jane, the wife of the Rev. J. Hughes—At 


Chalford, Capt. E. Jennings—At Nuffield, 91, the 
Rev..J. Pearse, A.M. 


BUCKS AND BERKS. 


The Aylesbury Florist Society lately held their first 
exhibition for the present season; the show of tulips 
exceeded that of any former year for the size and 
and beauty of the flowers. The usual prizes were 
distributed. 

Married.| The Rev. H. Wilson, to Emma, daugh- 
ter of Col. Pigot—R. B. Evans, esq., to Miss M. Po- 
ters. 

Died.] At Maidenhead, 84, the Rev. Dowell—10, 
J. Smith esq. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. 


The following is the account current of the Heri- 
fordshire Saving Bank, up to the 20th of May, 1826. 


Yr ee ie er A 
Received ++ss-scviscesseveceess 903,378 13° 4 
Returned o9ececnees 83,581 8 1 
Invested: +--+. -++.- 119,389 4 1 
In hand .--.----++----407 12 2 

_ 203,379 13 4 





xclusive of the interest up to this day; 
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A handsome marble tablet has been erected in Bar- 
net-church, by the parishioners, to the memory of 
the late Rev. Wm. Marr, who was twenty-five years 
curate of that parish. 


rried.) At Ware, J. Tomson, esq-, of Nether 
caver, 24 Miss Taylor, laughter of W. Taylor, 
esq.—At Broxbourn, J. Newman, esq., to Eliza, 
daughter of Dr. Jordan. 

Died. Leighton Buzzard, Rev. J. Wilson; 
32, G. "Cina , esq-—At Royston, J. Phillips, 
esq.; Mary, wife of the Rev. J. Hull—At Buniing- 
ford, Mary, relict of the Rev. J. Avorne. 


NORTHAMPTON. 


A public meeting was held lately at Oundle, for 
the purpose of forming a Ladies’ Bible Association 
for that town and its vicinity. 

Married.] At Warkworth, Thomas, son of J. 
Tate, esq., to Mary, daughter of J. Daud, esq-, of 
Woodside; C. Gillbee, esq., A.B., to Maria, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. C. Williams, A.M. 

Died.] The Rev. F. Cumming. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 


The sixth general meeting of the Auxiliary Reli- 
gious Tract Society of Cambridgeshire and its vici- 
nity was held on the 24th May, and was numerously 
and respectably attended. 

The Chancellor’s gold medal, for the best English 
Poem, by a resident undergraduate, was adjudged 
to Mr. J. Sumner Brockhurst, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge.—Subject, ‘‘ Venice.” 

Married.] At Great Stukeley, J. Heywood, esq., 
to Eliza, daughter of the Rev. J. Bailey. 

— At Impington, 70, Mrs. Catherine Hoven- 


NORFOLK, 


The labourers employed in digging gravel in the 
grounds formerly belonging to St. Leonard’s Priory, 
on the brow of Mousehold Heath, found the skele- 
ton of a very tall man enclosed in a stone grave. 
They have, on several previous occasions, found 
similar remains of mortality, together with coins, 
pavements, &c. 

ACommittee for the Relief of the unemployedPoor 
in this city have resolved that the £6,000, granted to 
Norwich by the London Committee, should be ex- 
pended in labour only, by which means the poor 
settled inhabitants will be set to work, and enabled 
to make such earnings as will support their families. 
Seven acres of land on Mousehold heath have been 
hired, which will be cultivated with the spade, and 
planted with potatoes. The Court of Guardians are 
also in treaty for twenty-five acres of land, to be 
cultivated and planted in the same way ; and many 
land occupiers in the neighbourhood have also pro- 
mised to put out their land to be dug in future (in 
cases of emergency) at plough prices. 

Married.) At Stockton, K. Murchison, 


Anne, hter of J. D. Nesham AtW 
4 . . , aa t Wal 
= C: Gardiner, to Harriett, daughter of C, Plun. 
ait Capt. G. Probyn, to Alicia, daughter of 
- Macknaghten; the Rev. J. H. Cotton, to Ma- 
ry, daughter of Dr. Samuel Fisher. a 


Died.) At Great Yarmouth, 87 Capt. R 
= ’ ’ a a Py . 
64, T. Sparkes, esq.; 74, H. Thomas, - Siarss 


Elizabeth, the wi - it esq.3 37, 
the Rev. J. — of the Rev. W. Hardwicke ; 70, 


esq., to 


SUFFOLK. 


F. pike was caught lately in the cana] belonging to 
great house at Tat » near Ipswich 
weighing 252 bs. 


Married.) S. G. Cooke : 
to Emily, Caughter of W. Smith, esq oceans 


Died.) J. Coleman, esq-; Sarah, wife of S. Jack. 


aman, esq.; 74, H. Baxter, — 
W. Aldis, esq.; Ann, wife of J rae Bony a 7 















ESSEX. 
At the sale of the valuable collection of tulips of 
Mr. S. B. Searle, of Saffron Waldon, several mem. 
bers of the Chelmsford Florest Society were present, 
The produce of the sale, consisting of 154 lots, was 
upwards of £600. The sale of the ranunculuses was 
postponed, in order to afford the public the better 
means of judging the merits of the sorts by witness. 
ing their blossoms. 


dau 
An oyster was lately taken from a bed at Brittle. esq: 
sea, which weighed, when taken out of the shell, gai 
5} ounces; it contained two ounces of liquor, and a: 
the shell weighed two pounds and a quarter. I 
Married.) J. D. Dickinson, -» to Magee. La’ 
daughter of the Rev. J. W. Alexander; J. eng , wal 
esq-, of Sevington, to Caroline, daughter of the late jate 
R. Bridge, esq-, of Langdon. 7 


Died.] At Chelmsford, 55, Priscilla, wife of Sir 
Joseph Esdaile, knt.—At Saffron Walden, 58, the 
wife of G. Walton esq.—At Leytonstone, 83, C. ' 
Briscoe, esq.—At Walthamstow, 44, Miss Leech; 


73, J. Beales, esq., of Ardleigh. . 
KENT. " 
Married.] At Cranbrook, the Rev. H. Cleaver, S 
M.A., to Caroline, daughter of the Right Hon, Lady 
Louisa de Spaen; the Rev. R. H. Cooper, to Miss 
M. Larke—At Dover, P. Hesketh, esq., to Eliza, ‘ th 
gi daughter of the late Sir T. J. Metcalfe, g: 
rt. 
P 
Died.] At Deptford, 69, Jane, widow of the late 
W. Oswald, esq.—At Sevenoaks, 85, Mrs. J. Pery, E 
daughter of the Rev. J. Pery, D.D. ; 
SUSSEX. js 
Married.) At Midhurst, the Rev. H. M. Spence, , 


to Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. W. Harding. 

Died.] At Brighton, Georgiana, wife of J. Cra- § 
mier, esq.; 54, W. y oiggs | esq., of Dundee, Ja- 
maica—At Steyning, Ann, daughter of the Rev. Dr. ( 
Green—At Brighton, Mrs. Leigh, widow of the late 
Rev. W. Leigh. ; 

HANTS. 

The third anniversary of the Portsmouth, Portsea, 
and Gosport Church Misionary Society was held 
lately at Portsea, G. Grey, esq., President, in the 
chair. The Report stated that the sum raised dur- 
ing the last year had exceeded £203, and that, after 
deducting incidental expenses, £191. 14s. had been 
remitted to the parent society, making the grand 
total of contributions since the formation of the 
association £1,829. 7s. 9d., and that the income of 
the parent society amounted to £46,000. The Re 
port stated that, in the Society’s nine miss‘ons, there 
were forty-five stations, connected with 296 schools, 
containing upwards of 14,000 scholars, including 
676 youths and adults, and that these stations and 
schools were occupied by 440 labourers. 


Married.) At Portchester, M. Fras. Paul Emile 
de Bonnechose, to Charlotte, daughter of Capt. 
Gourly, R.N.—At Steventon, E. Knight, eos to 
Mary, daughter of Sir E. Knatchbull, Tart. -P. 

Died.] At Lyndhurst, R. Houghton, esq.—At 
Kingsworthy, 63, W. Short, D.D. 


WILTS. 


ages At Warminster, Sir W. Handcock, 
bart., to Elizabeth, daughter of T. Harding, e54-— 
At Calne, — Phillips, esq., to Catherine, ughter 
of F. Child, esq.—At Downton, W. H. Lawrence, 
€sq-, to Lydia, daughter of J. Cheyney, es4- 

es My ae wife ae 72, Mrs. L. M. Her 
P. Awdry, esq. cot A. H. Young, esq.—At ) 

, SOMERSET. 

While digging the foundation for the abutment of 
the new bridge at Boroughbridge, the workmen 
found in the clay, about twenty-one feet below the 
surface, and immediately under the peal stratum, 4 
perfect Stag’s horn, with part of the skull. These 
remains corroborate the statement of William of 


Malmesbury, who says, in describing the adjacent 
Isle of Athelney :— : ning se 








1826. ] 
« Athelney is not an! island in the sea, but is so 
inaccessible on account of bogs, and the inundation 
of the lakes, that it cannot be got at but ina boat. 
It has a very large wood of alders, which harbours 
stags, wild goats, and other beasts.” 
The first stone of the new bridge at Shepton Mal- 
let was laid on the 19th of June. Col. Tynte attended 
with the Provincial Grand Lodge of Masons. 
Married.) At Bath, J. Pistor, esq., to Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heiress of the late - Worthington, 
esq.—At Cossington, the Rev. C. Harbin, to Abi- 
on 


hter of G. Warry, esq.; G. T. Brice, esq., 

son ‘of te Rev. G. T. Brice, to Eleanor, daughter 
of R. A. Salisbury, esq. » : 

od.) At Bath, 70, the Dowager Countess de 

a widow of the late John Richard Earl Dela- 

warr; the Rev. S. T. Wylde; Mary, relict of the 

late W. Messingberd, esq.; J. Hicks, esq. ; the Rev. 
J. Boucher—At Westbury, 67, J. Hardwicke, esq. 


DORSET. 


The Wareham Friendly Saciety, established in 
June 1925, held their first annual meeting on the 
i7th of May, which was most respectably attended. 

The annual meeting of the Sherborne Friendly 
Society was held on Monday the 22d May. 

The Sherborne Branch Bible Society, lately held 
their thirteenth anniversary meeting. The Report 
gave a most satisfactory account of the continued 
prosperity of the Socievy. 

The fifth anniversarp meeting of the Winfrith 
Friendly Society, was celebrated on Tuesday the 
934 May. The secretary read the report of the pre- 
ceding year, stating jthe enrolment of many new 
members, and the increased state of the fund. 


Married.] At Beaminster, J. England, esq., of 
Sevington, to Caroline, daughter of the late R. 
Bridge, esq.—Rev. J. M. Colson, jun., to Julia, 
daughter of the late A. Story, esq. 

Diec.] 67, Rear Admiral Rynes—73, Rev. P. 
Bingham—Mary, wife of the Rev. P. Hugh—17, 
Henry, son of T. Willmott, esq.—At Dorchester, 
23, K. Fraser, esq. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The Colyton Friendly Society held their anniver- 
sary meeting on Monday the 22d of May. Sir W. 
T. Pole, bart., announced that the contributions 
had been liberal, and that the funds of the Society 
were in a flourishing state. 

A new school house, for the instruction of poor 

children, on Dr. Bell’s system, has lately been 
erected at Sandford, near Crediton, at the sole ex- 
pence of Sir Humphrey Davy, bart. 
The foundation stone of an extensive building, 
intended for a broadcloth manufactory, has been 
laid at Heanton Punchardon, Devon, to be com- 
pleted in October next. 

Married.) At Buckland Filleigh, the Rev. E. 
Lempriere, to Lucy, daughter of the late P. Foulkes, 
esq.—J. Butter, esq , M.D. F.R.S., to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late J. T. Veale, esq.—At Yealmton, 
S. Palmer, $4.» to Lucy, daughter of the Rev. R. 
a —At Swimbridge, the Rev. J. Russell, jun., to 
. voth Be of the late Admiral Bury.—At 
W. Lee. - apt. E. Herring, to Ann, daughter of 

Died.) At Plymouth, Lieut. Col. P. Westropp.— 
= Sidmouth, Cap t. G. A. Allen—At a mamiitte 
ry P. Dunn.— t Dawlish, P, B. Bull, B.A., 32.— 
~ t flymouth, Capt. J. Maxwell.—At Dawlish, Mrs. 
= gH o! the late W. Hall, esq.—At Swimbridge, 
= iss Hogg, daughter of the late T, Hogg, esq.— 
i, Miss Opie, ys | sister of the late celebrated J. 
a esq., R.A.—At Morchard Bishop, Mary, relict 
pees late J. Lane, esq.—At Exeter, 16, Eliza, daugh- 

er of S. Mortimer, esq.—83, L. Hoffman, esq. 


CORNWALL. 


A most excellent lode of antimony ore has lately 
a discovered on the lands of Lord de Dunstan- 
Ville, at Endellion. 
oe lobster was taken at Port Winkle, on Thursday, 
vune Ist, weighing eleven pounds, and measuring 
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three feet from the fins of the tail to the end of the 
large claws. 
On Thursday, June 8, the foundation stone of a 
new church was laid at Stratton-place, Falmouth. 
Married.| E. Herring, esq., to Ann, daughter of 


- Lee, -—At Tregony, M. Robarts ° 
Sarah, daughter of J. earie, esq. arene 


Died.} At St. Austell, M daugh ° 
Anthony. sienna es 1d) Mites 6 


WALES, 


The Grand Cambrian Concert took place on Wed- 
nesday, 24th May. 

Married.) At Liangadock, D. L. Herries, esq., to 
Caroline, daughter of the late M. P. Eleed, asa 
At Tenby, J. H. Leeche, esq., of Carden Park, 
Chesire, to Elizabeth, daughter of A. J. Stokes, esq , 
of St. i Pembrokeshire.—F. A. Morris, esq., 
to Sophia, daughter of J. J. Holford, esq.—The Rev. 
J. Roberts, M. A., to Catherine, daughter of J. 
Moulsdale, esq. 

Died.) At Liandillo Hall, 62, D. Lloyd, Esq.; 71, 
H. Jones. esq.—At Llanfyllin, 70, Mrs. Griffithes, 
wife of the late R. Griffithes, esq —At Carmarthen, 
85,Mrs. Jones, relict of the Rev. R. Jones —At Bo- 
rv the Rev. W. D. Shipley, Dean of St. 

saph. 


SCOTLAND. 

In the general assembly, lately held, of the Church 
of Scotland, a discussion took place relative to 
Gretna Green marriages. The strongest disappro- 
bation was expressed of the county magistrates or 
borough justices who allowed them tobe attested in 
their presence, and a committee was appointed to 
inquire into the best means of preventing them. 

The foundation stone of the new pier at Crail was 


-lately laid, with masonic ceremony. , 


Thursday, June Ist, a general meeting of mer- 
chants, shipowners, and inhabitants of Leith, was 
held, to receive the report of the committee on the 
affairs of the harbour and docks, which stated that 
the bill had passed both houses of parliament, and 
received the royal assent on the 29th of May. 

The repairs have been completed on the Caledo- 
nian Cana), which was opened from sea to sea, with 
fifteen feet water, on the 18th June. 


Marvied.| . At Edibara™s T. Borland, esq., to 
Ann, daughter of the late F. Strachan, esq. ; D. Mac- 
donald, esq., of Lochinver, to Jessie, daughter of 
the late A. Mackenzie, esq., of Letterew; John- 
ston, esq., M. D., to Sarah, daughter of T. Whellier, 
esq.; Capt. R. S. Wilson, to Catherine, daughter of 
J. Ewat, esq.; S. Richards, esq., to Mary, daughter 
of J. Jones, esq.—At Glasgow, W. White, esq., to 
Margaret, daughter of the late A. Marshal, esq.; W. 
Dods, esq., to Harriet, dengntes of J. Sheriff, 4 
At Leith, R. K. Elie, to Elizabeth, daughter of J, 
Blackwood, esq.; Capt. M. Moncrieff, to Isabella, 
daughter of the late A. Campbell, -3 J. Wal- 
lace, esq., to Jane, daughter ot the lateJ. Macklau- 
rin, esq. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Mrs. Christian Read, relict 
of the late J. Bertram, esq.; Helen, daughter of the 
late Lord Polkemmet; Miss Dirom, daughter of the 
late A. Dirom, esq.; 76, Miss Jean, Daughter of 
Dr. Mayelston; the Rev. D. C. Stewart.—At Dum- 
fries, 85, the Rev. W. Inglis; 65, the Rev. T. Bag- 
nale.—At Fifeshire, 82, J. Bruce, esq.—At Borgue, 
Mrs. Blair, daughter of the late R. Laing, esq.; the 
Rev. J. Hayden.—At Cupar, Fife, Col. D. Boswell. 
—At Rossbank, 81, Dr. Carmichael; Mrs. General 
Forbes; W. Dymock, esq.; Margaret, daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Dickson. 


IRELAND. 


Married.1 At Dublin, W. Frazer, esq., to Grace, 
daughter of the late Major Baddely; A. Franks, esq., 
to Sarah, daughter of E. H. Percy. wa. G. Wood- 
ward, esq., to Mary, daughter of R. anson, esq-;" 
the Hon. and Rev. H.S. Stopford, archdeacon of 
Leighlin, to Annette, daughter of W. Brown, esq.— 
At Limerick, J. Yates, esq., to Miss Jennings, daugh- 
ter of Capt. Jennings. 

Died.) At Dublin, Gen. Holt; 90, L. Crosthwaite, 
esq.; Mrs. Jesse Magee, wife of R. Magee, esq.— 
At Waterford, J. C , esq,; B. Sweet, esq., of 


Ballinascarthy.—At Ranelagh, Sir R. Waller, bart. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
From 20th May to 19th June inclusive. 
By Wittiam Hageis and Co., 50, High Holborn. . 
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Therm. | Barometer. ‘Hygro. | Winds. Atmospheric Variations, 
|" ‘figs 
| = | 
oa.M. 0PM. 2 | 2 | 9 A.M. ‘10 P.M. | 9AM. |2 P.M. P. aud 
<a 
o — 
a) ¢ 73} 6 ; 21 Fine 
21 50 29 9) | 30 03 | 74 | 69 a Fine — | Fine 
ox 53 29 29 75 | 60 | 7 NE | — _ ab 
24 52 | 29 29 66 | 76 87| WNW NNE(va.) Ovrest.) Rain | Rain 
On 53, 29 29 52 | 87 | 90 N NE S.Raini) — Fair 
04 4 29 55129 G6| 82) 90| E Fair | Fair | Rain 
27 52 | 29 29 75 | 77 | 84| ENE Cio. | Show. | Fair 
23 51 , 29 29 67 | 71 | t4| NNE - oo Rain 
29 50, 29 29 76 | 8 | N Rain | Rain _ 
30 51 | 29 29 80} 94 95| NW on wh = 
31 51 29 29 75| 88 | 89; ENE Ovrest.| Fair | Clo, 
—_ 52 29 29 74 | 84 | 86) NE Rain | — | Rain 
u 49 29 20 85/90! 84] NE — — | Fair 
3 52. 29 92 | 30 05 | 67 | 68 NW Fine Fine — 
4 54 | 30 30 08 | 64! 76 Ww — - 
5 55 | 30 30 18 | 66 65 | NNE - — | Fine 
| 6 | 59 30 30 08 | 68 | 69 | SE (var.) | - — | Clo 
1g 7 | 57 | 30 30 09 | 67 (7 NW — — | Fair 
8 9) 55 30 30 05); 66 64| NE — - = 
a | 57 | 29 29 84/63/69) NE — - 
| 56 | 29 29 90 67 76 ENE _— ~ =p 
il GO. 29 30 02 | 73 75| NNE os — | Fine 
12 63 30 30 13) 68 | 68| NE _ —- - 
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E. Evrrow, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhill, and Lombard Street: 











